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PREFACE 


TO THE TENTH VOLUME. 








NEVER did the Proprietors of this Publication feel 
more grateful satisfaction in paying their accustomed tri- 
bute for the support which they have received than in 
closing the Tenth Volume. At the commencement of 
the undertaking they were stimulated by the persuasion 
that public support would not be wanting in aid of a 
Miscellany formed on loyal principles, and conducted 
with impartiality: but they were aware at the same time 
of considerable difficulties to be surmounted and active 
enemies to be defeated, ere the work which they had 
projected could secure patronage and defy rivalship. 

The very great increase of subscribers and contributors 
has abundantly justified the confidence of success which 
gave birth to the original design, and the Conductors in 
their endeavours to render the Magazine still more 
deserving of favour, have neither been sparing in pains 
nor expense for the supply of literary entertainment and 
external embellishment. 

These efforts to please have in consequence been amply 
compensated, as well by the spontaneous approbation of 
enlightened judges as by a call for new impressions of 
several numbers. 

Such is the proud triumph with which perseverance 
in alaudable course has been crowned, and such is the 
powerful inducement to farther exertions on the part of the 
Proprietors, in order that the ground which their work 
has already gained in the general opinion may not be lost 
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for the want of due vigilance. Experience has already 
taught them, that in the discharge of an important duty, 
labor i ipse voluptas, and this encouragement cheers them 
in their endeavours to rise yet higher in the public favour, 
by seeking on every hand, and totally unmindful of any 
sacrifice, new sources of literary entertainment, and sub- 
jects of graphic illustration. 

Incessantly as the press brings forth fresh supplies for 
the sratification of that insatiable thirst for informa- 
tion which distinguishes this age, beyond all precedent, 
it is no easy task to keep an equal pace with public 
curiosity ; and it is still less so to select from the mul- 
tifarious topics which possess claims to particular dis- 
cussion, articles of extraordinary interest, without ex- 
cluding others that have also paramount pretensions. 
Hence it unavoidably happens, that though these monthly 
vehicles of literature have been enlarged from time to 
time, according to the increasing spirit of enquiry, they 
are even now confined within an area too limited to allow 
room for all the communications of merit that press for 
admittance, 

This the Proprietors and Conductors have thought it 
necessary to observe, as an apology to their numerous 
friends for the omssion of many articles of correspondence, 
which are now lying under consideration, or have been 
kept back to make way for matters of a momentary nature, 
Unpleasant as it is to ‘be in arrears, it is an inconvenience 
that cannot be remedied under the contracted circum- 
stances within which the Original Department of a 
Magazine is necessarily bounded. 


London, January 1, 1819. 
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ON BISHOP WATSON’S MEMOIRS. 
MR. EDITOR, 
AFTER the able criticism on Bishop 
Watson’s posthumous work, and the 
very just delineation of its author's 
character which appeared in the Quar- 
terly Review, I hesitated on the expe- 
diency ef resuming the subject in your 
magazine. But, upon second thoughts, 
observing that the Reviewer has omitted 
to notice the secret springs of the 
Bishop's conduct in some important 
cases, and that he has passed over in 
silence incidents which, properly con- 
sidered, will fully explain the cause of his 
Lordship’s complaints and invectives, | 
have again undertaken the disagreeable 
task of going through this nauseous 
mass of vanity and calumny, of ego- 
tism and defamation. Whole letters are 
copied and conversations related. for 
no other purpose than to show the high 
vpinion entertamed of the Bishop by 
men of some importance in the state, or 
of name in the circle of letters. Some- 
times, however, his Lordship’s conceit 
has had the effect of blinding his judg- 
ment, and he has recorded sarcasms for 
compliments.- Thus, when Dr. Hinch- 
cliffe, master of Trinity College, and 
Bishop of Peterborough, told him that 
he was the most straight-forward man he 
ever knew, the professor took it for a 
testimony to his integrity, when, for 
aught that appears, it was a blunt re- 
flection on his temerity; and his readi- 
ness to dash through thick and thin when- 
ever any object allured his ambition. The 
master was. a -very extraordinary- cha- 
racter, W ho had risen from the meanest 
origin to a principal station in W estmin- 
ster rchool, next to the headship of his 
college, and lastly to the episcopal bench, 
for which two last preferments he was in- 
debted to the Duke of Grafton, whose 
election to the chancellorship of Cam- 
bridge he had strenuously supported. On 
the death of Dr. Drummond, Archbishop 
of York, the Bishop of Peterborough 
exerted every nerve to gain that dignity, 
but being, to his great mortification, sup- 
planted by his competitor in the master- 
ship of Westminster school, Dr. Mark- 
ham, he became a furious patriot and 
the zealous defender of the American 
New Monturty Mac.—No, 55. 


insurgents in the House of Lords, where 
the intemperance of his speeches asto- 
nished even those peers who were 
themselves violent on the same side 
of the question. In imitation of his 
friend the bishop, the regius professor 
made the university pulpit an instrument 
for the propagation of revolutionary po- 
litics, or, to use the language of the poet, 
converted it into “a drum ecclesiastic, 
by preaching up the doctrine of resist- 
ance at a time when England was en- 
gaged ina war with her rebellious colo- 
nies. 

Whether that war was just or unjust 
on the part of England is of no conse- 
quence in the present case, as aifecting 
the conduct ef these two dignified di- 
vines; both of whom were stipendiaries 
of the gover nment whose measures they 
opposed, and both of whom were minis- 
ters of that gospel which taught them to 
study quietness and such things as tend- 
ed to edification. While the academic 
shade was thus disturbed by the din of po- 
litics, and the dissemination of principles 
little calculated to make students either 
contented subjects or good christians; the 
most respectable of the dissenting mi- 
nisters, with the exception of Dr. Price. 
and a few others of that description, 
were careful to set an example worthy 
of being followed in all times of public 
commotion. Though it was natural for 
them to have a bias in favour of their 
transatlantic brethren, on a2ecount of the 
similarity of their religious opinions, 
they for the most part avoided any thing 
that could inflame the passions of the 
people against the government by which 
they were tolerated. he same mode- 
ration distinguished the clergy of the 
Church of Scotland, several of whom, 
particularly Professor Campbell, of Aber- 
deen, preached and printed discourses 
admirably adapted to promote concillia- 
tion, and furming a striking contrast to 
the inflammatery publications of Price 
and Watson. 

It may be said, perhaps, that the 
Cambridge professor acted upon con- 
viction and with perfect disinterestedness 
on this occasion; but admitting this, and 
admitting that in his attachment to the 
Duke of Grafton he had no eye to a 
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change in the adininistration, still it will 
be impossible for the most subtle casuist 


in the school of sophistry to justify his 
abuse of ihe pulpit tu party purposes. 
His se aons, recoinmended is they were 
by an eloquent dctivery, could not fail to 


make « strong impression upon the 
hearers, who were of no ordinary class, 
and whose future usefulness in society 
depended, ina considerable degree, upon 
the principles imbibed at the university. 
The observation has been so often made 
as to have become almost too trite for 
repetition, that the clergy as such have 
nothing to do with polities ; that their 
province is to cultivate the Christian vir- 
tues inthemselves and the congregations 
committed to theircharge. But if this be 
true as applied to the parochial priest- 
hood at large, itis more especially obliga- 
tory upon these who are intrusted with 
the important office of preparing students 
for holy orders. It would be strange 
indeed, to expect that conduct in a young 
clergyman when he enters upon the 
world, which he was not taught by the 
prelections and example of his instruc- 
tors at college. 

I have remarked, however, that they 
who are disposed to condemn the clergy 
for meddling with polities, always take 
care to make a special reserve in favour 
of their reverend friends and partizans, 
even though they may be as vielent in 
their zeal as the errant saints of old, who 

Proved their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks ; 
Called tire and sword and deselation 
A godly, thorough reformation. 


If a conscientious divine m turbulent 
times exhorts his hearers to be quiet and 
mind their own business, to shun the com- 
pany of seditio us men, and te manifest 
their christian character by a peaceable 
demeanour, the chance is, that he will be 
branded as a sveophant paying servile 
court to government, and the mercenary 
advocate of passive obedience. On the 
other hand, when a restless demagogue 
takesadvantayve of hispublicsituation and 
influence to foment popular discontent, 
he is cried Up as tive patriotic defender of 
the principles of liberty, and a champion 
in the cause of the people. The poli- 
tical activity of a divine of this descrip- 
tion is, In the estimation of his party, 
the noble energy of an independent 
mind; while the gentle, pacific conduct 
of his neighbour is treated with worse 
than contempt. and aseribed to the basest 
of motives. ‘Thus blind is party preju- 
‘lier, and credulous 4a every thing that 
feuds to self-decention. 
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The regius professor of divinity at 
Cambridge was eaten up with inordinate 
ambition, and he had sagacity enough to 
know that administrations are not im- 
mortal. We have his own confession on 
the subject of his expectations, and they 
began to be gratified when Lord Shel- 
burne whom he had courted, and the 
Duke of Rutland whom he had instruct- 
ed apprized him of his nomination to 
the see of Landaff. 

There have been prelates in former 
days, and there are some in our own, 
whose ideas of the episcopal character 
have led them to regard consecration as 
something more than a mere civil cere- 
mony, and the dignity conveyed by it as 
imposing obligations of the most serious 
nature. Thus Fisher, Bishop of Ro- 
chester, refused to leave that poor dio- 
cese for a richer, saying, ** he would not 
leave his old wife.’ ‘The exemplary 
Dr. Bedell, bishop of Kilmore, in Ire- 
land, acted in the same spirit: and 
there is a living ornament of the bench 
who has more than once declined a trans- 
lation, though his see is both laborious 
and one of the meanest in point of reve- 
nue. Notso Bishop Watson, who had 
scarcely gained this elevated station,with 
the professorship and archdeaconry an- 
nexed, before he began to look around 
him to secure the means of another ad- 
vancement. The prospect indeed was 
flattering enough, for he was now in the 
vigour of life, being little more than forty, 
while many of his brethren were verging 
fast to the grave. But he stumbled by 
his officiousness, and the eagerness with 
which he pursued his object, threw him 
at agreater distance from it. His am- 
bition was to play the statesman, and to 
make the world believe that whatever 
might be his talents as a philosopher and 
theologi an, these were in reality trivial 
when compared to his transcendent abi- 
lities and skill in politics. But here the 
bishop forgot that the merit he assumed 
was the very pretension most likely to 
give offence, even to those who might be 
inclined to further his views. Ministers 
may promote churchmen from political 
considerations, and as a reward for past 
services, but they will never employ 
them as counsellors in matters of govern- 
ment if they have any regard to their 
own security. The time when the cabi- 
nets of princes were directed by eccle- 
siastics has long since passed away; and 
it is no proof of the Bishop of Landaff’s 
judgment that he wished for its revival, 
even though in his own opinion he was the 
first man in the world to guide the affairs 
of a great nation. Upon every suc- 
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cessive administration, however he en- 
deavoured to produce this conviction, 
and when he found that all his efforts 
were fruitless, he marked all ministers 
in his black book and private conver- 
sation, as the enemies both of him 
and the country. Yet he still con- 
tinued to court every one in turn, and 
whenever there was any indication of 
a change on the bench suited to his 
purpose, he never failed to be upon the 
alert in order to insure the appointment. 
Thus on the decline of the venerable 
Lowth, he sent his six volumes of theo- 
logical tracts into the world with a most 
flattering dedication to her majesty, 
moved thereto, as he says, by his respect 
for her domestic character. Now the 
compilation, whatever may be its utility 
to students in divinity, is of a descrip- 
tion little suited for the library of a 
queen, and consequently i¢ could not have 
been inscribed to this august personage in 
simple admiration of her private virtues. 
The see of London, however, was in 
the bishop's eye, and he took this me- 
thod to gain it, but his aim was frus- 
trated by the personal merits vf Dr. 
Porteus, and his particular interest with 
the queen, for which both that amiable 
prelate and her majesty have had the 
honour of a place in the Episcopal Dun- 
ciad. Mr. Pitt also came in for a pretty 
large share of the bishop’s resentment, 
though his lordship did not directly break 
with that minister till the affair of the 
Regency ; nor would he then, had it not 
been for the death of Dr. Shipley, by 
which event an opening offered itself 
for a removal from Landaff to St. 
Asaph. Not content however with giv- 
ing a silent vote in favour of the abstract 
right of the Prince of Wales to take 
upon him the exercise of the regal 
functions, the bishop made a long speech 
in support of that claim, and, be it re- 
membered, that_he was the_only one_of 
his order that came forward promi- 
nently on such a delicate business. With 
the same promptitude and decency he be- 
came a member of the prince’s cabinet, 
and the adviser of his royal highness on 
that occesion. Nay more, we have his 
own word for the strange fact, that un- 
mindful of his character as a divine, and 
his duty as a subject, he intermeddled 
in the unfortunate difference that arose 
between the prince and his mother on 
the subject of the regency. But in truth, 
at this period there seemed so little 
chance of the recovery of his majesty, 
that the bishop calculated upon his suc- 
ceeding to the vacant see, as quite cer- 
tain; and indeed there can be no doubt 
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that if the bill had passed in time for 
the appointment, this would have been 
one of the first acts of the regency.— 
Unfortunately, however, tur the right 
reverend advocate his sharp-sighted po- 
licy failed him in this instance, con- 
firming the remark of the wise man, 
that “ Upright walking is the only sure 
walking.” The king unexpectedly re- 
covered, and one of the first things per- 
formed by him in the discharge of his 
royal function was the nomination of 
Dr. Samuel Halifax to the see of St. 
Asaph, for which that learned and traly 
respectable prelate has had the honour 
of having his memory blackened in this 
posthumous piece of biography. 

It might reasonably have been ima- 
gined after such a turn to his time-serv- 
ing maneuvres, that the bishop would 
have gone to digest his mortification at 
the feet of the Welsh mountains, or by 
the lakes of Westinoreland. But his 
spirit though chagrined by disappoint- 
ment was not to be shamed into quies- 
cence. He still continued, as oceasions 
offered, to ply the minister with solicita- 
tions, urging among other reasons for 
acompliance with his wishes, the ad- 
vantages that government would derive 
from his services in a wider sphere of ac- 
tion, and from the relinquishment of his 
professorship. Mr. Pitt, however, pretty 
well knew his man, and if he did not, 
tie king did, who to say the truth never 
liked the principles of the bishop, what- 
ever opinion he might entertain of his 
abilities. On the death of the chan- 
cellor’s brother, a mighty stir ensued 
among the bishops, and his lordship of 
Landaff was no less active than the rest. 
But though he made a bold push to gain 
either Salisbury or Carlisle, in the 
event of not being able to succeed with 
Durham, the king was inflexible, for 
the affair of the regency was fresh in 
remembrance. About this time it was 
that the bishop delivered that extraor- 
dinary charge at his visitation, in which 
he attempted to justify the French re- 
volution in regard to ecclesiastical spo- 
liation ; aud having thus apologized for 
sacrilege, he made an open avowal of 
Erastianism, by dividing the whole state 
of the christian church into sects,and mak- 
ing them equal to each other, whether 
** Athanasians or Socinians, Lutherans 
or Calvinists.” According to this repre- 
sentation of Christianity, the idea of a 
church vanishes into empty air, and the 
notion of it as a society founded on the 
apostolical commission, and perpetuated 
according to the promise of the founderis 
a mere chimerical illusion. After having 
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vacated in thismanner one of the princi- 
pal articles of the christian faith, it was 
bot much ¢ vondered that a detence 
of the Pr (ant dissenters should fol- 
low, Wi road insinuation against 
the establishment as an intolerant svs- 
tem that steed in need of farther retor- 
mation. Suchwas the instruction which 


the Bishop of Lanidatl gave to his Welsh 
clereyv, at a time when revolutionary 
principles were spre: ading in every di- 
rection, When missionaries were prowl- 
ine about to disseminate them, and when 
the example of France was held up as 
deser\ t every respect. 


ine i 
Some of the the 


tion Wh 
intelligent of 


it 
More 


bishop's auditors, a id one ii particular, 
a beneticed clergyman of the first re- 
spectability in talent and fortune, took 
notes of the charge as it was delivered. 
Copies of these notes were agri in cir- 
culation, though o1 ily within the sphere 
vo! those who were jost affected, and 
at length one found its way to the late 
pr inuete Moore. Al this did not oe 


without the knowledge of the bishop,who 
notwithstanding sutfered seven months to 
elaps se be f me he publish: “il ihn disco UPS 
whiecl 
both in we out ot hiis . dio: ‘ese. 


d produc ed so much sensation, 
llow far 


the printed address corresponded with 
thet delivered eannet be well ascertain- 
ed, butat the time of the publication, a 


clerevinan of the first character, who 
had been a fellow collegian of the bishop, 
and then resided in that netghbour- 
liood as the master of a grammar-school, 


-sccred the writer of this, that the 
eiaree was most confoundedly earbled. 
tet this be as it may. even as the thing 


i . - - 
stands, such a pastoral address was cal- 


arene d to encourage rather than re- 

. the spirit of innovation. TT have 
inde ed heard it observed, as a Justifica- 
tion of the bishop's conduet “dn this 


itustanee, that he g@enerously stood for- 


ward to shield the dissenters from 
populay furv; and as a proof of his 
iG od i jitention, reference las been made 
to the riots at Birmingham. But the 
truth is, the riots at Birmingham did 
not break out till five weeks after the 
delivery of this charee, so that unless 


, bishop had been a 
could have had those 


propuet he never 
outrageous pro- 


ceedings in contemplation. It deserves 
remark also, that those riots were not 
levelled against the protestant dis- 
senters as such, but Dr. Priestley and 
his adherents, who by their inflamma- 
tory ("4 “duet and writings were the 


cause of all the mischief that followed : 


but in truth the pecuhar colouring of 


this extraordinx ury charge of his lords hip 
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is to be sought in the state of his mind 
under the disappointment which he had 
experienced in not being included in the 
episcopal changes that had recently 
taken place. He might now have seen 
that all hopes of a translation during 
the present reign were at an end; but the 
bishop was a straight-forward man, and 
repeated rebutts only served to quicken 
hisdesires. Itwas not, however, till the 
administration of Mr. Addington (now 
Lord Sidmouth) that lie could be said to 
have any chance of success, and he endea- 
veured to insure it by practising all the 
arts of the most adroit courtier. The 
effect of this was, that though he pro- 
cured preferment for others, 2s the re- 
muneration of literary y service es, aremora 
was indelibly fixed to the keel of his 
own ambition, which no change of cir- 
cumstances or conduct could remove.— 
He saw Gloucester, Bangor, Exeter and 
St. Asaph pass in review before him 
withoui his being able to fasten upon the 
lowest of those dignities. 

At length the 'Maleuts, as they were 
nick-named, came into power on the de- 
mise of Mr. Pitt, and the horizon once 
Inore appeared to brighten up in favour 
of the bishop, who madé another effort 
to clear all obstacles that lay against him 
in a certain high quarter by printing 

hat he called «© A Second Defence of 
camel Religion.” in two sermons 
preache “dat the Chapel Royal. The 
dexterity of his lords hip in timing his 
several publications to the furtherance 
of his views would furnish a curious sub- 
ject of discussion, but that [ shall leave to 
the future biographer of this singular 
character. It is sufficiext here to ob- 
serve, that when he sent these dis- 
courses to the press his friends were at 
the head of affairs, and that men equally 
obnoxious with himself hed inanaged to 
get into the highest offices of the state. 
Notwithstanding all this, and the pre 
sentation of his book to the king, the 
fatal star of the bishop's fortune con- 
tinued to shed its baleful influence, and 
he remained stationary at Landaff, 
where L shall leave him for the present, 
intending in another letter to examine 
his conduct as a diocesan, and his prin- 

ciples as a divine; from whence poste- 
ritv may see what were the real causes 
of all his wailings aud ew 

June 9, 1818. WATKINS. 





ON DULWICH COLLEGE, 


MR. EDITOR, 


A Correspondent in your number 
for June, who signs B.S. L. requests ot 
be informed something respecting the 
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Founder of Dulwich College. I am 
happy in being able to satisfy him on 
that head. It was founded by Edward 
Alleyn, a celebrated comedian in tlie 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, born in the 
parish of St. Botolph, London, Sept. 1, 
1566. Such marks of private munifi- 
cence more frequently proceed from 
vanity and ostentation, than from real 
piety: but this of Mr. Alleyn’s has been 
ascribed to a very singular cause, for his 
Satanic highness himself has been said to 
be the first promoter of it.* Mr. Aubrey 
mentions a tradition, that Mr. Alleyn 
playing the part of a Demon with six 
others, in one of Shakspeare’s plays, was 
in the midst of the performance sur- 
prised by an appearanceof the devil, and 
that this so worked upon his fancy, that 
he made a vow, which he fulfilled by 
building Dulwich College. 

It may appear surprising how one 
of Mr. Alleyn’s profession should be 
enabled to erect such an edifice, and 
to endow it liberally for the maintenance 
of so many persons. But it must be ob- 
served that he had a paternal fortune, 
which laid the foundation of his future 
afluence ; and it may be presumed that 
the profits he received from acting, con- 
sidering that his excellence in this art 
drew after him such crowds of spectators, 
were very great, and his being of very 
parsimonious habits. Besides he was 
not only an actor, but proprietor of a 
theatre called the Fortune Playhouse, 
near White-cross street,t+ and keeper of 
the King’s wild beasts, or master of the 
Royal Bear-garden, which was _ fre- 
quented by persons of the first circles of 
fashion, and the profits of which are said 
to have amounted to 5001. per annum. 

’ The foundation of Dulwich College 
was laid in 1614, under the superintend- 
ence of Inigo Jones. The building was 
completed in 1617, and the ground laid 
out in the same year; the expense being 
estimated at 10,000L{ After the erection 
of the College some difficulty was ex- 
perienced in obtaining a charter for 
settling his lands in mortmain, for he 
proposed to endow it with 800]. per 
annum, for the maintenance of 1 master, 
1 warden,§ 4 fellows, three whereof 
were to be clergymen, and the fourth a 
skilful organist; six poor men and as 
many women, besides 12 poor boys, to 
be educated till of the age of 14 or 16, 
and then to be placed out to learn some 





* Antiq. of Surrey, vol. i. p. 190. 
+ Langbaine’s Histrionica, 1662. 
t Antiq. of Surrey, vol. i. p. 190. 
§ Both te be named Alleyn, or Allen. 
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calling or trade. At length a charter 
was obtained bearing date June 21, 
1619, calling it The College of God's 
Gift.* Mr. Alleyn himself was the first 
master of his College, and so mingled 
his humility and charity, that he be- 
came his own pensioner, submitting 
to that proportion of diet and clothes 
which he had intended to bestow on 
others. He continued to reside there 
until his death which happened Nov. 25, 
1626, in the 61st year of his age, and 
was buried in the chapel of his new 
College. He was thrice married, but 
left no issue. Your's, &c. | a 2 
Conduit Street, June 16, 1818. 





VINDICATION OF CLOISA, 
Mf. EDITOR, 

ALTHOUGH it may admit of some 
doubt whether we have equalled the 
ancient Greeks and Romans in works of 
genius, there can be no dispute but 
that we have greatly surpassed them in, 
true dignity and refinement of manners 
This remarkable distinction is chiefly 
to be attributed to the greater elevation 
and consequence of the female sex in 
inodern times. The women of anti- 
quity appear to have been comparatively 
depressed and obscure; their import- 
ance was almost altogether confined to 
the domestic circle; and they seldom ob- 
tained public celebrity, except by their 
personal qualities. A few indeed, such 
as Cleopatra, Portia, and Zenobia have 
been distinguished by their heroic con- 
duct; in literature, however, we ean 
recognize only the solitary name of 
Sappho. But, in all the elegant and in- 
genious arts, innumerable modern ladies 
have risen into eminence; and the 
public and dignified intercourse of the 
sexes has diffused a splendour and an in- 
terest over the whole face of suciety un- 
known to ancient times. This extraor- 
dinary improvement in the condition of 
the female sex has been commonly as- 
cribed to the introduction of the ro- 
mantic system of chivalry; but, I think 
with more truth to the mild, just, 
and liberal maxims of christianity. — 
Of this last supposition a striking proof 
occurs in the instance of the well known 
Eloisa, celebrated for her attachment to 
Abelard; of whom it may be asserted 
that she was among the firstt of dis- 
tinguished modern ladies in sublimity of 
genius, and in all the generous virtues” 
she has never yet been surpassed. What 

* For the Laws and Rules of this Institu- 
tion, see Stowe’s Surrey, p. 759. 

+ She was born in the eleventh century. 
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a superior character do even her 
amours with all their irregularities pos- 
sess, When compared with the loose and 
trivial intrigues of the pagan world.— 
‘The mixture of religious hope and 
resignation (as Dr. Johnson remarks on 
this occasion) gives an elevation and 
dignity to disappointed love, which 
images merely natural cannot bestow.— 
The gloom of a convent strikes the ima- 
ination with far greater force than the 
solitude of a grove.” 

Eloisa is principally known in this 
country by Pope's poetical version of 
her letters to Abelard; a work more 
remarkable for extreme beauty of dic- 
tion than delicacy of sentiment. It is 
the practice, and indeed the duty of a 
poet or a novelist, when he describes the 
real incidents of life to conceal common 
and vulgar circumstances, to select such 
as are noble and reiined, and if neces- 
sary to embellish them by fietitious ad- 
ditiuns. Pope, however, in the present 
insiance, has taken quite a contrary 
course. Unstead of elevating, he has 
degraded the sentiments of his heroine. 
Whatever was intellectual, moral, or 
sublime, he has concealed or mentioned 
slightly; his chiefstudy was to invest the 
whole in the grossest colours of imagi- 
nation. He continually represents Eloisa 
in her cloistered retirement as still in- 
flamed with the recollection of seusual 
pleasures ; and supposes that the loss of 
them constituted the chief cause of her 
vrief. Her supposed reflections on this 
subject constitute a more glowing pic- 
ture of dissolute feeling than is any 
where else to be found. This represent- 
ation is not only contrary to truth, but 
may also be pronounced unnatural; for 
lovers possessed of genius when they 
luok back with regret on thetr past hap- 
piness, are never found to fill their ima- 
gination with such circumstances. Not- 
withstanding Pope’s extraordinary re- 
finement in poetical matters, his ideas 
on the subject of love were far from be- 
ing sublime. He appears to have adopt- 
ed the vulgar notions of the dramatic 
poets of his time ; and particularly those 
of his great predecessor Dryden, whom, 
in this respect, he strongly resembled. 
These poets not themselves possessing 
any native fund of passion, found it 
easiest to learn that which is the most 
obvious and common. 

1 am rather surprized that, among the 
many criticisms on Pope’s Eloisa, I do 
not recollect to have observed any notice 
of this glaring and capital blemish. It is 
highly probable, however, that the great 


poet himself was secretly conscious of 
culpable grossness ; for it is known that 
in his latter years this piece got out of 
his favour. Of this Dr. Johnson is at a 
loss to guess the reason; but had he 
taken the trouble to compare the poem 
with the real letters on which it is 
founded, he would have been able, I 
think, to have formed a very probable 
conjecture. Having lately perused the 
correspondence of these celebrated 
lovers, | was agreeably surprised to find 
it wholly free from the indelicate allu- 
sions which are so abundantly spread 
over our elegant translation. This ex- 
traordinary, [ should say this criminal, 
deviation from truth, it will be deemed 
highly important to expose to view not 
merely for the sake of criticism, but for 
the sake of morality. By thus pervert- 
ing and yitiating the original, Pope was 
the more inexcusable, as the lofty and 
generous ideas which there predominate, 
would certainly have made a better fi- 
gure in poetry. Had Eloisa expressed 
her attachinent to Abelard in warm ge- 
neral terms, it might have been suppos- 
ed that he had misapprehended her, as 
every one naturally measures another's 
feelings by the standard of their own; 
but her language is too particular and 
definite to admit of such an apology. 
We must, therefore, conclude that, con- 
scious of his own defects, he knew that 
he could not paint inthe glowing colours 
of nature what he was utterly incapable 
to feel; on which account deliberately 
debased her sentiments to the level of his 
own. 

It would occupy too much of your 
room to quote all the verses in Pope’s 
poem in proof of this adulteration.--- 
Your readers will easily recollect that 
the terms by which he describes her 
love are of the lowest kind, and are all 
figurative of mere passion. She is 
made to represent herself as “ warm in 
love ;” “ feeling a long-forgotten heat ;” 
being conscious of a * tumult kindled in 
her veins ;” * lost in love ;” “ dissolved 
in raptures of unholy joy ;”’ devoted to 
the “ altar of forbidden fires ;” “ the 
slave of love and man ;” “ her plunging 
soul is drowned in seas of flame ;” she is 
said to be raging with desire— 

All ms loose soul unbounded springs to 
thee. 


I shall not pollute your pages by quot- 
ing the lines which thus begin, — 


Still on that breast enamoured let me lic— 


Had there been any foundation for 
them in the original, a decent writer, 
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even in a professed translation would 
have suppressed them. But they are 
wholly a vile addition: in Eloisa’s letter 
there is not the smallest approach to 
such loose imaginations. _ 
Nothing can be conceived more dif- 
ferent, or indeed more directly opposite 
to Elvisa’s than the vulgar notions com- 
monly ascribed to her by Pope. One 
expression only of her’s might have been 
inisunderstood “ ainong those who are 
wedded to God, I serve a man;” which he 
thus basely interprets, “ the slave of love 
and man,” which plainly means that her 
love was purely sexual. Had the words 
been ambiguous he ought, charitably, to 
have annexed to them the most de¢ent 
sense they could bear; and he could not 
be ignorant that, according to the strict 
notions of the devoted Religieuses, every 
worldly attachment, even the most in- 
nocent, was deemed improper: “ Re- 
member,’ says Abelard, writing to her, 
‘the least thought of any other than 
God is adultery.” But although she 
adopted the language of the convent, it 
was not its theological dogmas, but a 
native sublimity of genius, and a heart 
penetrated with the most generous sen- 
timents which prompted her to soar 
‘‘ above the vulgar flight of low desire.” 
Of the purity of her love the whole of 
her letters is one continued proof; but 
a remarkable event in the history of her 
life, peculiar to herself, brought it to 
the test of demonstration. It is well 
known, that after her marriage with 
Abelard, he had the singular fate to be 
deprived of his virility by the wanton 
barbarity of her uncle. Referring to 
this circumstance in one of her letters to 
him, with equal spirit and modesty, she 
does justice to herself and places her 
love in the proper point of view:— 
“ After that cruel revenge upon you, 
instead of observing me grow by degrees 
indifferent, you never received greater 
marks of my passion. I was young 
when we were separated, and (if I dare 
believe what you was always telling me) 
worthy of any gentleman’s affections. 
{f I had loved nothing in Abelard but 
sensual pleasure, a thousand agreeable 
young men might have comforted me 
upon the loss of him. Admire, then, 
my resolution in shutting myself up by 
your example.” In another letter, with 
alt the dignity of innocence, she ex- 
patiates in the same noble and affecting 
strain. ‘ When we lived happy together 
you might have made it a doubt whether 
pleasure or affection united me more to 
you; but the place whence I write must 
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now have entirely taken away that 
doubt. Even here [ love you as much 
as 1 didin the world. If I loved plea- 
sures could I not have yet found means 
to gratify myself? 1 was not above 
two-and-twenty years old, and there 
were other men left though I was de- 
prived of Abelard; and yet, did not I 
bury myself alive in a nunnery, and 
triumph over love at an age capable of 
enjoying it inits fulllatitude?” Again: 
“‘ We may write to each other, so in- 
nocent a pleasure is not forbidden us. 
When you write to me you will write to 
your wife; marriage has made such acor- 
respondence lawful. Let us not lose the 
only happiness that is left us, and the only 
one which the malice of our enemies can 
never ravish from us. Having lost the 
substantial pleasures of seeing and pos- 
sessing you, | shall in some measure 
compensate this loss by the satisfaction 
I shall find in your writings. I shall 
read your most secret thoughts; I shall 
always carry them about me; I shall kiss 
them everymoment. That writing may 
be no trouble to you, write always to me 
carelessly, and without study. [ had 
rather read the dictates of the heart 
than of the brain. I cannot live if you 
do not tell me you always love me. J 
I am not only engaged by my vows, 
which might possibly be sometimes ne- 
glected, but the barbarity of an uncle is 
a security against any criminal desire, 
which tenderness, and the remembrance 
of our past enjoyments might inspire. 
There is nothing that can cause you 
any fear. You may see me, hear my 
sighs, and be a witness of all my sorrows 
without incurring any danger, since you 
can only relieve me with tears and 
words.” —* Nothing but virtue joined 
to a love perfectly disengaged from the 
commerce of the senses could have 
brought me to this perpetual imprison- 
ment. Vice never inspires any thing 
like this: it is too much enslaved to the 
body. When we love pleasures we love 
the living and not the dead. We leave 
off burning with desire for those who 
can no longer burn for us. This was 
my cruel uncle’s notion; he measured 
my virtue by the frailty of my sex, and 
thought it was the man, not the person 
I loved. But he has been guilty to no 
purpose ; I love you more than ever; 
and, to revenge myself of him, I will still 
love you with all the tenderness of my 
soul till the last moment of my life. If 
formerly my affection for you was not 
so pure; if in those days the mind and 
body shared in the pleasure of loving 








Ss Strictures on Mr. Loudon’s Curvilinear Hot-Hoxses. 


vou, [ have often told you, even then, I 
was more pleased wit h possessing your 
heart than with any other apne, 
and the man was the thing TE least value 


Such extraordinary pur ity and 


invyou.” 
elevation of sentiment, it is likely, was 
either unintelligible, or incredible. to a 


port who thought that “ every woman 
was at heart a rake.” Eloisa, however, 
will readily command the assent of all 
who are in any degree possessed of con- 


renial se ‘nsibility not less by the force of 


her eloque nee than the soundness of her 
reasoning. Many similar passages might 
have been extracted from her letters, 
which, | have no doubt, would have been 
perused with satisfaction by your read- 
ers, not only as a proper antidote and 
eorrective of Pope's licentious and in- 
flammatory descriptions, and a vindica- 
tion of the character of the most ac- 
complished woman of her age, but also 
on account of their own intrinsic merit. 

But although Pope's Eloisa be repre- 
hensible in a moral point of view, its 
poetical beauties are numerous. What, 
for instance, can be more finely con- 
ceived, or more exquisitely expressed, 
than the following description of the 
effects of melancholy on surrounding ob- 
jects :— 

But o’er the twilight groves, and dusky 
caves, 

Long sounding isles,and intermingled graves, 

Black Melancholy sits, and round her throws 

A death-like silence and a dread repose : 

[ler gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 

Shades every flower, and darkens every 
rreen 5 

Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the 
woods. 

In a similar strain are the first lines— 
lw these deep solitudes and awful cells, 
Where heavenly pensive Contemplation 

dwells, 
\nd ever-musing Melancholy reigns, 
\Vhat means this tumult in a vestal’s veins ? 

Lord Kaims has here remarked, that 
the language is most happily adapted to 
the subject: the words are long, dignified, 

md smooth; the motion of the verse is 
‘low and harmonious, and may be ad- 
duced as a signal example of that rare 
poetical te ‘wuty of the sound being an 
sche to the sense. At the same time I 
must observe, that when | read in 
Eloisa’s description of her gloomy habi- 
tation, of awful cells, long-sounding isles, 
and elsewhere of moss-grown domes. 


spiry turrets, awful arches, dim windows 
shedding a solemn light, &e. | can hardly 
veconcile these splendid images of gothic 
orchitectural magnificence with the mean 
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erections of the Paraclete and which, 
too, in the poem itself, is said to be com- 
po ed 


Of such plain roofs as piety could raise, 





And only vecal with their maker's praise. 
Bedfor it Row - W. N. 
May 23, 1818. 
STRICTURES ON MR. LOUDON’s CURVI- 


LINEAR HOT-HOUSES, 
Thron'd on the centre of his thin designs, 
Proud of a vast extent of tlimsy lines. 
de 

IN a late number of vour magazine,* 
thereissome account of the sash-bar which 
is to accomplish wonders in the con- 
struction of hot-houses; and as the man- 
ner in which it is written lays it fairly 
open to criticism, | shall take the liberty 
of offering the following remarks on the 
subject. 

‘The speedy decomposition of wrought 
iron, When exposed to the steam and 
high temperature of a hot-house, is suf- 
ficiently well known to enable any one 
to judge of the durability of the mate- 
rial; the security that can be given by 
tinning or painting being very imper- 
fect, and though it may be kept in to- 
lerable condition in a place constructed 
for the professed purpose of exhibition, 
it will soon get out of repair, and break 
the glass in a place where it will meet 
with less attention. 

The durability, however, is not of 
much importance ; but it seems that this 
invention is peculiarly adapted to the 
building of a new kind of hot-houses, 
which are supposed to be vastly superior 
to the old ones, both in respect to utility 
and beauty. 

The form, which Mr. Loudon so highly 
recommends, is a section of a sphere, and 
this, I believe, was first suggested by Sir 
G.S. Mackenzie, in the 'lransactions of 
the London Horticultural Society (vol. 
1. p. 171). The only advantage sup- 
posed to be gained by this new form is 
the admission of a greater quantity of 
light, for the beauty of a glass roof is 
wholly out of the question, of which any 
one may be satisfied by the inspection of 
a hot-house or skylight, whether it be 
conical, spherical, or shed-like. 

The most useful light for plants is 
that given by the direct rays of the sun, 
anid elass transmits the greatest quantity 
of those rays waen they fall perpendi- 
cularly upon its surface. Hence it hap- 
pens, that a spherical hot-house will re- 
ceive the full effect of the sun in one 

* New Monthly Magazine, No. 52, 
313. 
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point only, and in all other parts, a 
quantity of rays, directly proportional to 
the angle of incidence, will be reflected 
and dispersed in the atmosphere. 

Now the common hot-house receives 
the full effect of the sun’s rays equally in 
every part in the middle of the day, and 
though the rays strike the glass obliquely 
when the sun is near the horizon, yet 
the effect is still uniform throughout the 
house; whereas, the spherical hot- 
house can never receive the full effect of 
the sun, nor be uniformly heated in any 
part. of the day. Your readers may 
easily try the effect by holding a piece 
of window-glass so that the sun may 
shine through it and fall on white paper; 
when it will be found that the quantity 
of light thrown upon the paper will vary 
with the angle which the glass forms 
with the rays of the sun. 

It may be said, that a greater propor- 
tion of the light diffused through the at- 
mosphere will enter a spherical hot- 
house. Granting this—will not the same 
surface be exposed to the chilling effect 
of the night air? 

It is singular that Mr. Loudon should 
have quoted any thing so directly op- 
posed to the scheme of spherical hot- 
houses as the judicious observations of 
Mr. Knight, whose mode of improving 
hot-houses is certainly much more likely 
to be of use than the curvilinear ones.* 
If a house be intended for fruit, the sur- 
face for training ought to be the largest 
possible, at the same time the space to be 
heated should be the smallest possible. 
In a sphere, however, it is just the re- 
verse; for itis of all bodies that which 
contains the greatest space under the 
least superficies. 

The expense of curvilinear houses will 
be nearly double that of houses of tlic 
common form, and of the best kind; for 
there are many other parts besides sash- 
bars to consider in the erection of a cur- 
vilinear hot-house. 

In respect to the beauty of hot-houses, 
if it had arisen wholly from association, 
even the most common forms ought to 
have appeared beautiful, being always con- 
nected with objects of the most pleasing 
kind ; and were there no beauty of form 
independent of association, I do not see 
any reason why an useful shed should 
not be a beautiful one. Mr. Loudon is 
extremely unhappy in his quotations, 
even on the subject of beauty, as he 
ranks spheres, and Eastern domes, and 
globular projections, &c. among forms 


* See Hort. Trans, vol. 1, p. 99. 
New Montaty Mac.—No. 55. 
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that are in themselves beautiful. The 
reader will remember that these forms 
are to be executed in a species of glass 
patch work. 

As the imagination almost always re- 
quires some assistance in the conception 
of anew idea, no doubt many of the 
readers of Mr. Loudon’s paper have in- 
verted the cups and basins on the break- 
fast-table to represent “ the seetions of 
spherical bodies ;’ but this plan would 
give them a very imperfect idea of the 
matter. A hemispherical bird - cage 
would suit the purpose better, where 
the wires would represent the sash-bars; 
indeed, only suppose it glazed between 
the wires and it becomes a perfect model 
of a curvilinear hot-house. 

Now picture to yourself an elegant 
mansion with a pair of immense bird- 
cages spreading wide their bases upon 
the lawn at either end. Would such an 
assemblage be expressive of substantial 
grandeur, or that firm solidity which 
ought to characterize an Englishman’s 
residence? Too large and uniform to 
be picturesque —too mean and paltry to 
be beautiful, even if Messrs. , of 
High Holborn, had invented a new and 
peculiar machine to bend each bar ex- 
actly into the form of Hogarth’s line of 
beauty. D ’. 
London, June 13, 1818. 














ANECDOTES OF CORBETT. 
MR. EDITOR, 

SO many accounts of William Cobbett 
in America have been given to the pub- 
lic, not one of which can be relied upon, 
that I shall feel obliged by your insert- 
ing the little I know of him, for the in- 
formation of both his friends and ene- 
mies. Many weeks have not elapsed 
since I saw him personally at New 
York; andas I had the honour of an in- 
troduction to him some years ago in 
London, in the zenith of his popularity, 
when the publication of the Irish 
Judge Fox’s letters in his Register were 
both serving and annoying him, I ex- 
pected at least that he would have noticed 
me when my name was announced at the 
table of a club in Third-street, of which 
he is a member. However I was de- 
ceived; the mighty man’s recollection 
did not recognize me; and as my name 
no doubt reminded him of transactions 
he thought best to leave unknown to his 
American acquaintance, a slight bow 
was all I received in return for mine, 
and all that I wished from him, The 
newspapers either place Cobbett in 

Vor, X, Cc 
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the lowest state of poverty and public 
estimation, orin the highest prosperity ; 
but his place is betw eenthe twoextremes, 
preponderating towards the latter. 

Many of the citizens of New York 
are ignorant of his residence amongst 
them, so little has the fame of this 
giant Taw % of British mobs befriended 
him in America, and those who do know 
him speak of his political character 
with the most sareastic contempt. 

The National Intelligencer, the best 
written paper in the United States, has 
done more to bring Cobbett into notice 
by its censures than even all the abuse 
he has lavished on the country to 
which he is now indebted for an 
asvlum.—** We should have thought, 
(says the editor), that a silent refuge 
amongst our woods and forests w ould 
have been eratefully acknowledged by a 
peaceable demeanour and bec oming hu- 
mility in this unfortunate w anderer, in- 
stead of which we find ‘The Porcupine’ 
issuing from his retreat, and again shoot- 
ing his quills dipt in the bitterest gall 
intu the very bosoms which have shel- 
tered him; butalas, now they fall harm- 
less, destitute of point ; they show the 
will without the power to wound, and 
give us is) opportunity of shewing our 
magnanimity in bearing with mute | con- 
tempt the puny efforts of his inflamma- 
ble hostility.’ 

Cobbett made a proposal directly to 
the President for estabiishing a govern. 
ment paper, or Kegister at Washington, 
and one in every state, over all which 
he wished to preside as censor. He 
received a reply certainly, but one which 
must have been mortifying to his feel- 
ings as a man anda writer. The 
Republic possesses native talent of her 
own, and has no occasion for the aid 
of a foreign pen; besides the govern- 
ment and the people are so identified 
that one paper serves alike for both.” 
T'hus terminated Mr. Cobbett’s scheme 
of becoming Director of a Republican 
press, for which J was confidently told 
he had packed up his materials in expec- 
tation of an immediate summons to 
court. There are many writers of his 
levelin America, vulgar and persevering ; 
while in England his vulgarity rendered 
lim singular, and he fur : a time became 

in object of public attention. In the Ame- 
rican prints vulgarity is so common that 
it ceases to astonish the most common 
mind. 

A meeting was called by Cobbett in 
New York, before whom he laid propo- 
sals for printing a Register w eekly by 


subscription: yet no person of great re- 
spectability attended it: and not more 
than forty put down their names, at the 
head of whom was Mr. Wm. Bardin, his 
landlord, an Irish refugee, well known 
in Dublin during Emmett’s attempt at 
rebellion in 1804. The walls were 
aw but not one paper in New 
‘ork would insert his advertisement, of 
Which he complains most loudly, declar- 
ing he neither would publish nor give a 
reason for declining, except in private, 
to each subscriber. In point of fact 
the reason was, no one would advance 
the subscription money, and he was per- 
fectly sure the sale would not pay the 
expense of printing. Periodical works 
have not that extensive sale in America 
they have with us; and in aroom contain- 
ing forty or fifty people there will be but 
one paper, which he who first touches 
must read aloud for the benefit of the 
company. ‘There are, however, no lack 
of what the Spectator calls “ coffee- 
louse politicians,” proud of exhibiting 
as oracles on these occasions, and every 
room has a reader. I should think 
Cobbett, from his figure, his 
* Throat of brass and adamantine lungs” 


well qualified for this office, though his 
hearers would assuredly be of the lowest 
and most despicable class in society. 
What were his readers latterly in Eng- 
land—the same, and in his opinion we 
know — 


’T were better to reign in hell than serve 
in heaven.” 
The National Intelligencer admitted a 
philippic of his into its coluinns, merely 
fur the purpose of replying to it. Cob- 
bett’s letter was a tissue of falsehoods as 
to the land he had left, and praises of 
America, flattering the atheists by gross 
abuse of Lord Sidmouth; but the bait 
would not take. I regret much hav- 
ing no copy of the reply, which was 
a Inasterly one, and completely silenced 
Cobbett, who heard unmoved the calls 
of other journalists upon him for reta- 
lation. ‘He rents a small house, near the 
town, of 2 stories, to which are attached 
stables, out-houses, and about ten acres 
of land in grass: he keeps cows, a horse, 
and a poney, no vehicle of any kind but 
a cart, and is much occupied in his gar- 
den; he walks generally twice a week into 
town, one day to the library and the next 
to the club in Third-street. This cub 
consists of (perhaps) one hundred mem- 
bers, Irish and Scotch emigrants: the 
name of the chairman is Dennis Cal- 
laghan, « manu of independent fortune ; 
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and the object of the meeting is to smoke, 
drink, and discuss politics. I did not 
hear that Cobbett had gained any ascen- 
dancy over the minds of the members, 
though he is celebrated as the longest 
and loudest orator on the list. The 
worthy Mr. Randolph, an_ exeellent 
orator, was in the habit of occasionally 
mingling in this company, but has be- 
come a seceder.* Mr. Randolph ob- 
served to a friend of mine, ** [had heard 
much of Cobbett, and never was more 
———, when 1 came to know the 
man. Sir, his effrontery is quite dis- 
gusting; and what you call his oratory, 
nothing more than talking very ill.” Ad- 
ded to this ‘ Crownershie!d,” who shone 
so conspicuously on the Non-Intercourse 
Act, and whom Cobbett had flattered in 
the Register, said publicly on Change, 
‘ the fellow’s merit consists in telling lies, 
but he has not sufficient delicacy to gloss 
them over so as to become palatable.’ ” 
I believe these are the general opinions 
of all the well-informed in New York as 
to our mighty Cobbett, and sorry am f 
to say that his moral reputation is con- 
sidered pretty much on a level with his 
literary one. ‘There can be no doubt 
but he heartily repents of his emigration, 
and wishes himself here again in the 
midst of all those miseries he says he 
fied from. 

The misery of being treated with in- 
difference, contempt and neglect, even 
by the mob, he never experienced be- 
fore; and to one of his arrogant and 
assuming nature these must be perpetual 
thorns in his side. 

He sometimes gives dinners to his 
club-friends on the lawn before his door, 
or ata tavern in town, and lives very re- 
spectably in point of expenditure. The 
tales of his poverty are all untrue, but 
the rank he holds as a literary and poli- 
tical character cannot be estimated at too 
low a rate. Cobbett ought to have 


foreseen the reception he has met with ;° 


as he had the example before him of a 
great, and in some respects, a good man. 





* I was told Mr. Randolph quitted the 
club in consequence of Cobbett being per- 
mitted to disturb the company with his long 
harangues. °Tis true that when Mr. R. 
last visited New York he passed Cobbett 
without noticing him. Mr. Crownershield 
told him once, “ that if he could only talk 
of himself he had better reserve his elo- 
quence for his family, and let others speak 
who understood the ‘subject which they had 
met to consider,” 
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The late Dr. Priestly, who in a fit of 
spleen at a whole nation because he had 
suffered from a mob, became a deter- 
mined citizen of America; and notwith- 
standing a reputation in England nearly 
equal to that of Franklin preceded his ar- 
rival in the States, where he wrote and 
published, with distinguished ability, le 
was scarcely noticed by those whom he 
expected to idvlize him, and he died at 
last expressing regret at quitting a home 
where his talents were duly appreciated. 
Such will not be the fate of Cobbett, as 
he makes no secret of his resolution 
to return and sleep in peace in the 
land of his fathers; though if there 
are any obstacles to his return ‘tis to be 
hoped they will never be removed, I 
bear no personal enmity to the man but 
abhor his principles, or rather his total 
want of principle, which renders him 
almost unworthy of this notice, did not 
common curiosity justify inquiry for the 
sake of instruction, into the punishinents 
at length visiting this restless and con- 
temptible being. 

Lam, &e. J. M. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEWERS AND MR. 
LEIGH HUNT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
SIR, 

A valuable and learned friend of mine 
has frequently observed of the journal 
which you have long conducted with so 
much discredit to yourself and mischief 
to the public, that it is impossible to pe- 
ruse the political portion of it without 

casting away the paper, disgusted with 
your over-weening arrogance, and indig- 
nant at the pernicious principles which 
it propagates; and that he has, for that 
reason, long abstained from reading any 
of those nonsensical lucubrations. In 
his opinion I concur so fully, that, unless 
I were pertectly a loisir, [ would not 
vive myself the trouble of rising from 
my chair to reach it, if it lay before me. 
Being, however, on Sunday last, at a 
coffee-house where I usually dine, and 
feeling that weariness and depression of 
spirits which is sometimes relieved not 
more by a glass of good wine than by a 
laugh at something absurd and prepos- 
terous, I called for ‘the Examine r; forit 
suggested itself to me that I should pro- 
bably find something in which your 
egregious and superabundant 1 vanity 
might so far preponderate over your 
perverseness and profligacv, that the 
feelings excited might be those of merri- 


EXAMINER. 














— 


ment and contempt rather than of ill- 
humour and anger. I was not disap- 
pointed; for the first article which 
challenged my attention was a very acri- 
monious, but harmless, attempt to he 
severe upon the Iditor of the Quarterly 
Review. (fount several things therein 
which were extremely amusing; but | 
was particularly entertained with the 
idea thrown out that the editor of the 
Quur ter ly Review is jealous of the pre- 
tensions of the editor of the Eraminer ; 
and that the writer, under whose cen- 
sure vou are wincing and crying out so 
piteously, is a dull, stupid man. But all 
this, when coming from you, sir, 1s too 
common to be dwelt upon. 

Of those animadversions of the Quar- 
terly Reviewer, which have caused in you 
such an extreme overflowing and ex- 
pectoration of bile, | have no hesitation 
whatever in saying that they are not 
more creditable to the talents of their 
writer (whether they are or are not the 
production of Mr. Gifford) than honour- 
able to his feelings as aman. As a critic, 
he has performed no small service to 
the cause of literature, even by his too 
lenient reprehension of the childish bab- 
blings, the uncouth doggerel, and the 
insane extravagancies which you dignify 
with the appellation of poetry. As a 
member of society, he has promoted its 
best interests, even by the very gentle 
exposure which he has ‘made of the per- 
nicious tendency of the doctrines which 
vou are incessantly inculeating, and by re- 
probating (certainly not with great seve- 
rity) the unnatural rancour, the mon- 
strous ingratitude, and the horrid im- 
piety of those whom you are so proud to 
denominate your friends: byshewing, in 
short, that vour writings are alike. cal- 
culated to vitiate good taste and to cor- 

rupt good pr inciples. 

You complain of the treatment which 
vou have received from the Quarterly 
Review. Pray, sir, if you have ever con- 
descended to peruse the letters of Mrs. 
Carter, do vou remember the warmth of 
expression in which that learned and ex- 
emplary lady condemned the infamous 
example of mis-applied talents which 
Voltaire and his infidel brethren held 
out to the world? She says: “ If I 
happened to be accidentally in a room 
with Voltaire, I do not believe J should 
think it necessary to run out screaming 
fire and murder; but, certainly, from 
every society in which I had a casting 
vote, sucha wretch would be infallibly ex- 
cluded.” I am not quite sure but that I 
should do yoa some wroug, were I to 
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accuse you of labouring with the same 
malignant zeal as that writer to sap the 
foundations of christiauity, and of em- 
ploying what abilities you do possess to 
promulgate such obscene blasphemies 
and horrible impieties as those which 
were diffused by him and his associates. 
This would, perhaps, be an unwarrant- 
able judgment. But J do not know if it 
might not be made a question, whether, 
when we consider the bitter and en- 
venomed attacks which it has sustained 
from your pen, we may not fairly con- 
clude, that if it have not found in you 
quite so deadly an adversarv—if you 
have not proceeded to such daring 
leugths—that forbearance is to be as- 
cribed to the reluetant respect which 
vou have been compelled to make to the 
national character of the British people, 
who have not yet acquired a diseased ap- 
petite for the impurities which generated 
such a pestilence in France. Conse- 
quently, 1 donot know that I should feel 
inclined to inflict upon you a punish- 
ment so ignominious as that which Mrs. 
Carter thought due to the destructive 
industry of Voltaire. But I think it is 
not saying too much to declare that the 
sentence which the Quarterly Reviewers 
have recorded against you, if weighed 
against the magnitude of your offences, 
will be found to be mild and merciful in 
the extreme. ‘* A wicked writer,” Mrs. 
Carter well observes, “ is a much worse 
character than even a wicked man. The 
temporary example of the latter may 
murder a few individuals, but the other 
poisons a river, and diffuses infection 
through whole kingdoms: the current of 
time rolls it to successive generations, 
and there can be no guessing when the 
force of the venom will be spent.” But 
your self-love and self-admiration, fed, 
even toa plethora, by the fulsome flat- 
tery of partial and undiscerning friends, 
which protrude themselves in every 
page of your flimsy compositions, are 
very naturally inflamed with rage at the 
Quarterly Review, although it has ad- 
ministered so gentle and moderate a 
corrective to the fever of your intoxica- 
tion. 

Your dereliction of principle and your 
devotedness to a disgraced and defeated 
faction have been frequently visited with 
a wholesome chastisement, much more 
unsparing than that under the smart ef 
which you are now grumbling and 
fuming so outrageously. When pru- 
dence has not whispered in vour ear the 
expediency of silence, vou have, by a 
fretful snappishness, by churlish effusions 
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of malignity, and by any random recri- 
mination that happened to be thrown 
uppermost in the effervescence of your 
distempered imagination, evinced an in- 
ability to contend with sound rea- 
soning and manly sense, and to with- 
stand the attacks of your accusers, and a 
very uncomfortable consciousness that 
their reproaches were just and merited. 
You have not made, because you could 
not make any better replication than that 
of scurrilous generality. This is the 
hole into which you creep, as a cur saves 
his posteriors from the kick of a pas- 
senger whose heels he has bitten, when 
you are fairly turned round upon. Al- 
though every fibre were sensible of the 
lash which truth and justice have ap- 
plied, prudence would have dictated a 
quiescent submission; but your irrita- 
tion and temerity will urge you on to 
incur fresh contempt, and to create fresh 
mirth by publicly breaking your shins 
against the adamant of the Quarterly 
Review. 

You are charged with profaneness, 
with sedition, and calumny. And what 
is your defence? Nothing but an at- 
tempt to cover your own shame by attri- 
buting to the highly eminent person who 
conducts that admirable work, which you 
and your brother-libellers find so pun- 
gent a thorn in your sides, every thing 
that is most base and despicable in hu- 
man nature. He is, at once, when 
‘turned the wrong side out” (as Shak- 
speare has it) by you, a liar, a hypocrite, 
and an ignoramus: he is a prey to jea- 
lousy, he is utterly destitute of principle, 
and his feelings are perfectly callous!! 
There is no reading your invective with- 
out feeling the force of the remark made 
by the Quarterly Reviewer—that you 
are ‘*a pitiable man.” You have not 
good sense enough to perceive—your 
anger is too precipitate to allow you to 
see—that such abuse as this can wound 
no man, because it is self-refuted. It 
vilifies nobody but yourself. “ The 
dirt which (your) malevolence throws is 
ordure, and sticks to (your) own fin- 
gers.’* Don Quixote, attacking a wind- 
null, cuts a less ridiculous figure than 
you, for you are beating the air with 
your blind vehemence. 

It required an “ effrontery” as 
‘* shameless” —a “ want of principle” as 
‘‘ hare-faced” as your own, to assert, 
without blushing, that a man of Mr. 
(iifford’s high attainments is “‘ without 
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wit or understanding ;’ that ‘“* he is not 
a genius ;* that he has only “ a meagre 
reputation fur wit ;” and that “ the col- 
lating (of) points and commas is the 
highest game his literary ambition can 
reach!’ Does it become you, sir, who 
have a genius little elevated above the 
capacity for scribbling a paltry libel, to 
deny its genuine inspiration to the 
powerful satirist who penned the Baviad 
and Meviad? fs it decent in a versifier 
who “has brewed Horace and Home, 
into English and made small beer of 
them,” to speak so contemptuously of 
the elegant and spirited translator of 
Juvenal and Persius? Is any proot, 
either “of wit or understanding,” at- 
forded by mis-calling one of the best 
specimens of editorship in our language 
a “collating (of) points and commas?” 
Yourzeal for the interests of literature is 
like the love which you profess for your 
country, and seems to consist in the de- 
preciation of its dignity. 

There is nothing more common, [I 
have observed, than to find a man, re- 
markable for his disingenuousness, in- 
vesting his antagonist with the very 
qualities which are most peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of himself. How natural is it, 
then, that vou who have contributed 
more thanany other writer to convert the 
press into an engine of destruction to 
those principles and feelings which are 
the cement of society—whose (rade it is 
to stimulate the passions, and to flatter 
the foolish and dangerous prejudices of 
the rabble—should represent Mr. Gif- 
ford to have but one object in view— 
“to flatter the folly and vices of the 
great and powerful;” that you, whose 
self-conceit is proverbial, and whose in- 
terest is identified with popular delusion, 
should prate of ‘* the number of sacrifices 
he is obliged to make of common sense to 
his interest and self-conceit ;” that you, 
whose pages abound with a garrulous 
pertness and a flippant petulance which 
really turn, one sick, should ascribe to 
him “ the $martness of a lady’s waiting- 
woman ;” that you, who are employed in 
removing from the minds of the popu- 
lace the discriminating marks of truth 
and error, should tell us that ‘ the dis- 
tinction of truth and falsehood is lost 
upon” Mr. Gifford. These opprobrious 
terms, which are gross slander when ap- 
plied to that gentleman, are so applicable 
to yourself that | would wish no other to 
express the estimation in which I hold 
you and your worthless productions. 

J should, perhaps, ask-you, who bring 
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these heavy charges against the Quar- 
terly Reviewer, particularly that of flat- 
tering ‘* the folly and vices of the great 
and powerful,” where the ex: amples of 
this literary prostitution are to be dis- 
covered? if it were not obvions that 
those charges are nothing but “ driblets 
of spleen and impertinence.” And every 
man of sense acquainted with the Eo- 
aminer will attend “ not to what you 
shall svy, but to what you shall prove. 
Your commendations alone can shake 
the character of the Quarterly Review. 
The hostility of foes such as Mr. Hunt is 
one of the most decisive testimonies in 
favour both of its excellence and of its 
success. 

The very useful hints which are 
kindly thrown out tor your reformation 
by its writer will, | fear, be unavailing. 
“ The itch of eavil festering to disease,” 
with which you are affiicted, is, | am 
afraid, an incurable melady. {ft is not 
tou be doubted that you will stil! remain 
conspicuously eminent amo ng our * over- 
politic and notable men,” wlio, by shew 
of concern for the public, end great in- 
sight into intrigues and cabels, labour to 
bring the government into suspicion, and 
to alienate the hearts of the people from 
their prince. Your vocation ot traduc- 
ing what is respectable, and of exalting 
what is despicable—of insulting the reli- 
gion of your forefathers—of unsettling 
the faith and of undermining the piety of 
your countrymen by your profane and 
ribald levity —of proph iesying, In the 
midst of prosperity, our irrecoverable 
poverty-——of * shewing the people dan- 
gers and enemies round them when none 
mean to hurt them”—of affirming the 
extinction of freedom, when our worst 
and prevailing complaint is a spirit of 
licentiousness :—this vocation is, in the 
present day, too profitable, I apprehend, 
io be laid aside. Boasting of the su- 
perior liberality of your own creed, of 
your superior enlargement of thought, 
and of your freedom from bigotry, vou 
will continue, to the last, an obstinate 
« bigot to daxness."* To use your own 
language, * vour understanding will be- 
come more distorted, and vour feelings 
more callous ;* and you will “ drivel on 
with prostituted impotence and shame- 
ful effrontery.” 

Should, howeyer, anv “ compunctious 
visitings” incline you to amend the error 
of vour ways, the means of improvement 





* An emphatical expression of the ve- 
nerable Johnson. 


have been well pointed out to you in the 
humane and judicious instructions of the 
Quarterly Review. That you may avail 
yourself of them, sir, is rather the wish 
than the hope of your humble servant, 
June 18, 1818. ANGLICANUS. 








ACCOUNT OF SEA SERPENTS 
MR. EDITOR, 

SOMETHING extraordinary is al- 
ways making its appearance in America, 
and accounts of the same generally ap- 
pear in the English journals grossly ex- 
aggerated. IT amone of those who from 
experience have learnt the caution ne- 
cessary to be observed before placing im- 
plicit confidence in the relations of our 
traus-atlantic brethren, and am _ old 
enough to remember the sensation 

caused by the supernatural appearances 
on the <Apalachian mountains; the 
glury by which they were surrounded, 
* -pelling the darkness as the morning 
un triumphs over the clouds of night ; 
the cision lasted until some fanatic as- 
serted it was the ‘ descent of the New 
Jerusalem,’ when reason prevailed, and 
we heard of the inhabitants and them 
no more.* Lately we have had ‘ mov- 
ing stones” in Carolina, but which ceas- 
ed their motion when Dr. James, of 
New York, set on foot an enquiry con- 
cerning them. What I at present wish 


to observe upon is, the account of 


‘“huge Sea Serpents,” lately said to 
have been seen along that wonderful 
coast; my Intention however is not to 
enter into any disquisition whether or 
no they are of the same species with 
those of antiquity—those which destroy- 
ed Laocoon and yet figure in sculpture, 
that which proved the youthful nerves 
of Hercules, or the more sagacious one 
which foretold the death of Julian, and 
thereby proved itself a good christian. 
This ] will leave to my American bre- 
thren who are well qualified for such 
researches. [ merely intend to state 
that the Serpents of the Ocean, such as 
they are described in the aceounts from 
America, are no novel appearance, but 
have been seen in the Mediterranean. 
J happened to be on board the Philomel, 
one of his Majesty's brigs of war, com- 
manded by Captain Guison; having 
joined her on the 12th of December, 





* Those luminous appearances on the 
Apalachian mountains were ascribed to the 
particular state of the atmosphere. Some of 
the American philosophers even travelled 
from Philadelphia to observe them. 
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1911, at Gibraltar; Lord Cochrane, 
Commissary-General Macdowel, and 
Captain Hardinge of the engineers, were 
passengers.* I mention them thus par- 
ticularly as they are living, and can con- 
tradict me if I state any thing which is 
not correct. 

After relieving with a supply of pro- 
visions the Portuguese fortress of Me- 
lillo on the coast of Barbary, and an- 
choring fur one day before the celebrat- 
ed ruins of Oran, we entered the bay of 
Algiers, and moored the vessel about 
three miles to the eastward of the city, 
where vessels in common do not ride.--- 
Our motive for chusing this position was 
in order to sound the bay as secretly 
as possible. The depth of water might 
be nine fathoms. One of the cables was 
cut under water on the second day of 
our anchorage, | apprehend by the caral 
rocks, near which place the ship was. 
A seaman remarked to me from the poop, 
where he was fishing, that he believed 
the devil in the shape of a serpent had 
cut our cable, and was now along-side as 
long as the ship. 1 immediately looked 
over the gangway and perceived four of 
these reptiles sporting in the water: 
they appeared to me about thirty feet 
in length, of a dark brown colour, with 
a slight silvery tinge on the belly, and on 
each side of the head: the head was 
small, and in thickness of body the size 
of a stout man’s thigh, tapering towards 
the tail. I observed them frequentl 
roll over, stretched at full length, and 
when preparing to advance, the head was 
raised and the tail rolled upwards like a 
coach wheel in size nearly to the middle 
of the animal’s back; lowering its head, 
which seemed to have been raised as a 
necessary action to preserve its balance 
in folding up the tail, it darted forward 
with considerable velocity, unfurling it- 
self as it advanced. The sailors vainly 
endeavoured to catch one of them, let- 
ting down shark-hooks with different 
baits. My opinion was, that the mouth 
of the animal, which generally appeared 
open when the head was reared, would 
not admit a bait larger than an orange, 





* Captain Hardinge, a man of consider- 
able talent, took views of the city mole and 
batteries whilst the master of the brig 
sounded the bay minutely, under pretence 
of grappling for the lost anchor. I should 
believe Lord Exmouth acted upon Capt. 
Hardinge’s plan, asthat gentleman remarked 
to me in case of a bombardment the very 
situation occupied by the Queen Chaslotte 
‘ that memorable event afterwards taking 
place. 
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being quite out of our ideas of propor- 
tion with respect to its body. ‘hey 
never came nearer to the surface than 
six feet, so we found it useless to attempt 
them with a harpoon. The men bathed 
amongst them unmolested, nor did they 
abandon the vicinity of the vessel on the 
occasion, which confirmed me in my 
opinion that, from the size of the mouth, 
they were incapable of being dangerous 
tomen. We saw them every day during 
our stay, untilour removal into the Mole, 
when they left us, or rather we left 
them. An old Greek renegado told me 
they were common in the bay, but he had 
never known any of them being caught. 
Achmet, the admiral’s pilot, then on 
board the fifty gun ship, destroyed short- 
ly after by Lord Exmouth, said they 
were regarded by the fishermen with a 
superstitious reverence, who believed if 
they left the bay the fish would also 
leave it. 

They had not, to me, that “ carved’ 
appearance noticed by the Americans. 
I might have discovered that and several 
other-peculiarities of form in them by a 
more narrow scrutiny, but I imagined 
they were only curiosities to myself, and 
scarce worth recording in my journal. | 
did however record them from a practice 
never to omit noticing whatever passed 
under my own observation. I pointed 
them out to Lord Cochrane and the other 
passengers, and if I recollect aright, his 
Lordship said they were not uncommon, 
or words bearing that construction. 
After this statement, “ the American 
serpent,” losing its claim to novelty, is 
divested of much of its interest; as it is 
no more wonderful that the serpent of 
the Mediterranean should be seen on 
that coast, than the whale of Greenland 
on the coast of Cornwall. 

I am, &c. J. M. Mrtrorp. 
Fitzroy Place. 

P.S. The master of an American ves- 
sel arrived at Penobscot asserts his hav- 
ing encountered at sea aserpent full one 
hundred feet long, and in thickness 
greater than a water cask. This for- 
midable animal reared itself several reet 
out of the water, tovk a look at the ship, 
and quietly glided away. An affidavit is 
said to be preparing for the master 
and crew to establish this extraordinary 
fact. This account is given in Lloyd's 
list, which alone renders it worthy of 
notice. ‘Ihe dimensions of a water cask 
are various, barrels, butts, and pun- 
cheons, and those called gang-casks on 
board of merchant ships commonly contain 
two hundred or more gallons, and are 
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at least three feet in diameter; if the 
latter is meant, ‘* astonishing’ indeed 
must be the size of this animal; if by 
‘* water cask’ is meant the barrel in 
common use, about one foot in diameter, 
more astonishing still must it be in the 
former case, as the master’s fears must 
have magnified his powers of vision, and 
in the latter it may be accounted for by 
suffering him to have passed a cable 
washed off some ship's deck in a gale of 
wind, which L think not improbable. 
About twelve years ago an American 
captain trading for furs, saw on the shores 
of New Zealand an animal of the serpent 
kind which rose out of the water and 
looked into his main-top; of this fact 
‘an affidavit was also prepared but 
never administered ;* perhaps this may 
be the same animal, and the discoverer 
the same person. lL have heard more 
extraordinary things asserted by Ame- 

can captains, whose accounts cannot be 
too cautiously received, but to this I give 
no credit. 
the serpent, and determined to have a 
share in the glory of fixing it as a native 
of “ the Columbian Ocean.” National 
vanity is deemed preferable to truth by 
most American seamen, and the above 
may be set down as a fit companion to 
the Scotch Mermaids which were exhi- 
hited in the western isles, and were ac- 
tually sworn to by several Scotch persons 
and secend-sighted old women. I see 
no reason to alter my opinion, that the 
serpent of America and the Mediterra- 
nean are of the same species, and not 
uncommon, though rarely noticed. The 
difference in size will soon be reconciled, 
and as America is the land of the mar- 
vellous they are entitled to forty or fifty 
feet extra upon such an occasion. [ ex- 
pect some other captain, on the strength 
ot this great discovery, will import us a 
parody to its honour on the famous na- 
tignal song’, such as— 

Hail Columbia! favour’d strand! 
Full’d with snakes by sea and land. 








= 
ON THE CLERICAL DRESS. 
MR. EDITOR, 

THE tippet,a part of the clerical 
lress, enjoined by the 74th canon, and 
about which your judicious correspon- 
dent Eceiesi.® Amicus inquires (vol. ix. 
p. 491), was commonly made of silk or 
satin, but sometimes of dark fur, worn 
about the neck and reaching to the 
bosem. This was one of the “ecclesias- 
tical habits which the Puritans vilified 
with the opprobrious epithets of the 
trappings of Antichrist and the rags of 


« Jonathan” had heard of 


the whore of Babylon. In the injunc- 
tions of Queen Elizabeth, published in 
the year 1564, when the disputes ran 
high about vestments and ceremonies, 
the tippet is expressly mentioned as a 
part of the ordinary dress of the clergy 
to distinguish them from laymen and 
recusants. Bishop Guest, of Rochester, 
who at that time undertook to answer 
the objections of the Puritans on the 
subject of the habits, defended the use 
of tippets and gowns from the charge of 
being popish, — by observing that the 
lawyers wore similar ones without giv- 
ing any offence to their squeamish 
brethren. 

It is not a little remarkable that the 
descendants of the old nenconformists, 
while they take great pains, both in 
preaching and printing, to set forth the 
inerits of their ancestors as confessors 
in the cause of religious truth, should 
themselves adopt the very usages which 
those fiery zealots condemned with as 
much bitterness as if they were matters 
that concerned faith or morals. 

The Dissenters at the period alluded to 
carried the spirit of opposition to such a 
pitch as to refuse to enter the churches 
where the habits were worn, or organs 
were used; and when they met the re- 
gular clergy in the streets they reviled 
them with the coarsest epithets, set the 
refractory mob upon them, and even 
spit in their faces. At present things 
have undergone a wonderful change ; 
but whether for the better or the worse 
I shall not stop to enquire; while in 
the church irregularity prevails, and 
every man seems to think himself freed 
from canonical obedience to the rubrics 
and his ordinary : the Dissenting teachers 
adopt organs, the clerical ornaments. 
and in some instances the liturgy and 
surplice. A friend of mine lately hap- 
pened to be at a considerable town in 
Buckinghamshire, where seeing a num- 
ber of respectable looking gentlemen in 
black, he thought very naturally that it 
was the episcopal or archidiaconal visita- 
tion; and he was confirmed in this opi- 
nion on going into the parlour of the 
inn where he put up, and meeting with 
a dignitary as he took him to be, attend- 
ed by a well-dressed footman, who was 
brushing a handsome silk gown and cas- 
sock, which he very carefully folded up 
and replaced i ina purple bag. My friend 
being a sound churchman afterwards 
asked the landlord when the service 
would begin, and why the bell did not 
ring : to which enquiry he was answered, 
that the gentleman in the parlour was 


ARE 


* 
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the renowned orator, Dr. C. of London, 
or near it, who was come to preach be- 
fore the Association of Dissenting Mi- 
nisters at the Meeting-house. 

July 4, 1818. N.S. 








MR. EDITOR, 

THE high price of sheep and wool can 
hardly fail to induce speculators to oc- 
cupy more pasturage with the fleecy 
sources of emolument; therefore the 
friends of agriculture ought to extend 
tillage to wastes unfit for flocks ; and as 
many of these tracts are supposed to be 
peculiarly liable to frost, allow me, 
through the channel of your useful mis- 
cellany, to make known a species of 
grain which never is injured by the 
most rigorous’ seasons. ‘he wild oat 
springs up in certain situations, when 
the sown seeds want sufficient vigour to 
outgrow and starve the spontaneous 
produce. ‘This grain is distinguishable 
by a number of fine hairs round the husk 
where it joins the stalk, and it ripens a 
month earlier than the earliest cultivated 
vat; drops into the earth; resists the 
most intense cold while exposed all 
winter, and its blade hails the first 
breath of spring, arriving at maturity 
when all other crops are quite green. 
In Siberia the oat is a periodical gift of 
nature. Probably, like our wild oat, the 
seeds lodge in the soil till genial warmth 
excites the vegetative principle. I have 
been disappointed by birds picking up 
the seeds sown in rich soils, and there- 
fore have had recourse to flower-pots 
for these and for a few seeds of the 
double-eared barley, the rest having met 
various disasters from domestic fowls, 
birds, and children. ‘Those remainin 
promise avast return, and [ shall here- 
after accurately detail the particulars. I 
ought to add that the wild oat yields 
some meal, though of a coarser quality 
than cultivated grain; and in the year 


1782, when frost destroyed the crop in 


all the Highland districts, many families 
owed their chief sustenance to the wild 
vat. 

The present crop of cultivated grain 
is very promising, and we may hope re- 
cent distress will urge all ranks to use 
the invaluable blessing with economy. 
May the writer presume to reiterate the 
fervent wish that the surplus be pre- 
served to compensate for future defi- 
ciencies ! 

{ cannot conclude this letter without 
communicating an expedient by which 
some sagacious poor people saved a part 
of their potatoes last year. They 
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gathered the roots from alternate ridges 
after a severe frost, and having used 
these unripened potatoes for immediate 
consumption, they spread about the depth 
of an inch or more of the earth, from 
which they had taken the potatoes, over 
the other ridges which had not been 
disturbed. ‘This top dressing had both 
excluded frost and supplied fresh nu- 
triment for the produce. The potatoes 
first gathered were soft and did not keep 
well; but the last ripened thoroughly 
and grew to a large size. 
Auchterbluir, June 2. B.G. 








Journat of a Tour in ENGLAND in 
1815-16. From MS. Notes of the 
Archdukes Joun and Lewis of Aus- 
TRIA. 

(Continued from p. 399.) 

HAVING received a third series of 
the remarks of these illustrious ‘Travel- 
lers on England from Vienna, we re- 
sume our extracts. 

The manufactory in which casks are 
made by machinery, which we saw in 
Glasgow, is very remarkable. The pos- 
sessor of it gets the birch wood from the 
Scotch mountains, and the oak from 
North America. All the wood is cut by 
circular saws, which are put in motion 
by asteamengine. By the first cut the 
wood receives the proper length for the 
pipe staves. We saw wood eight inches 
thick cut ina moment. The workman 
lays the piece across two iron bars, and 
presses it against asecond saw, which 
cuts the block lengthwise into as many 
staves as its thickness allows. In the 
space of one minute, from twelve to four- 
teen staves were, cut in our presence, 
from two and a half to five feet in length; 
the sides of the staves are also fashioned 
by saws. Thus prepared, they put 
them into the machine by which they 
are to be bent. Every size of casks has a 
machine of its own. A table bears a 
double bar of iron circularly bent, ac- 
cording to the curve which the stave is 
to receive; on this table is a contrivance, 
like the cutting-blade of the saw mills, 
upon which the stave is laid; it is 
brought to the saw by a handle: a se- 
cond presses it together: the saw is 
narrow, and the stave, pressed in the di- 
rection of the arc of acircle, receives the 
necessary curvature. This stave also re- 
ceives from the saw such a bending, 
that by means of the connection be- 
tween the two iron bars and the cutting 
blade, it takes the second form. 

The staves of birch wood are then made 
up into bundles for sale. Those of 

VoL. X. 








oak wood they make into casks in the 
manufactory itself. For this purpose the 
pieces of wood which are to form the 
head are first put together, and the 
whole put into the cutting machine, by 
which it is seized and quickly turned 
round in a circle, in the middle of which 
is the machine. By means of a cutting 
iron the rim is cut circularly ; two other 
slanting pieces of iron smooth the rim. 
The workman can at pleasure draw 
these irons farther away or nearer to 
him, and the bottom of the cask is thus 
finished in afew moments. They bore 
holes in these bottoms, that they may be 
fastened together with wooden nails. As 
these casks are designed fur rum, the 
aroma is extracted by a particular P 
cess. When the staves are placed i 

order, they put the cask into an iron 
cylinder of the same form and size. The 
cask rests on a moveable cross over an 
axis, the cylinder stands perpendicu- 
lar, the staves project a little over its 
edge, and an instrument consisting of 
three cutting knives is now put on ‘this 
rim; one of the irons makes a cut in 
which the head is to be fastened, the se- 
cond cuts off the top rim, and the third 
planes it. When thisis done, the iron 
hoops are put round, and the cask is 
finished. "Phese casks form a principal 
export article to the American islands. 

The circular saws and the hoops are 
made in the same manufactory; the 
form er, of steel bands, from Sheffield, 
which they eut and file; the hoops are 
of wood, and are bent without the aid 
of fire. "The saw-dust and the chips are 
distilled in a great retort, from which 
they obtain vinegar as well as tar. 

We also viewed the great Clyde Ca- 

nal, the navigation of which is of the 
utmost importance to the trade of 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Dublin, Belfast, 
Londonderry; and glso Leeds, Neweas- 
tle, and Hull. It may be said that all the 
coasts of Great Britain and Lreland, in 
their trade with Russia, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Denmark, and all the north part 
of Germany, derive essential benefit 
from it, as it shortens the distance from 
about eight hundred to one thousand 
miles. This canal is particularly of great 
iniportance in winter, during the season 
when ships cannot sail round Scotland. 
In that season three ships are employed 
in the canal in breaking up the ice. 

The construction of this great work 
was begun in the year 1768, and finished 
in the year 1790; it reaches the river 
Clyde near Bowlingbay, and both seas 
thus have a communication. The Com- 
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pany who undertook the construction of 
it by consent of Parliament, is called 
the Society fur the Navigation of the 
Forth and Clyde. The expeuses amount- 

ed in the year 1799 to 421,525/. ster- 
ling; which sum was by an act of I arlia- 
meut recognised as the Company's capi- 
tal. The number of share-holders is at 
present one hundred and twenty-eight ; 
and the income it was said amounted in 
the year 1815 to 50,000/, sterling. ‘The 
canal ef Monkland, which belongs to 
another Company, is united with the 
Clyde canal. 

The city of Glasgow becomes mor.: 
extensive and beautiful every day; al- 
most in every street old houses are seen 
to vanish to make room for beautiful 
buildings; only last vear about four 
hundred new houses were built. The 
many manufactories, the navigation on 
the Clyde and in the canal, the neighbour- 
hood of the sea,—all these greatly con- 
tribute to enliven the city and its en- 
virons. But the poverty of the people 
seems, however, tov be greater than in 
other British cities. 

he defection of the American Colo- 
nies was a severe blow to the trade of 
Glasgow, from which it has, however, 
perfectly recovered, through the new 
—— which have been opened to it in 
the West Indian markets, ‘and the Eu- 
ropean continent; and these have been 
greatly facilitated by the navigation of 
the canal and the Cly de. 

In the year 1768, a bridge was built 
over the river Clyde, which has seven 
piers, built in a curve against the stream, 
in order to break the force of the cur- 
rent. 

From Glascow you may visit the 
Highlands of Scotland; but the bad sea- 
son, and constant fogs, hindered us from 
taking this journey. The country is 
fine ; handsome villas surround the city, 
and onthe north the mountains rise in 
an amphitheatre. Ben-loumond, one of 
the highest mountains of Scoiland, as 
well as those which surround Loehlo- 
mond, are visible. 

On the 2d of December, we left Gias- 
gow, and took the read to Edinburgh, 
only turning a little aside to see the 
Carron W orks. The road leads over the 
hills and the Monkland canal. Seo much 
as we could distinguish through the 
thick fog, the country lies high, and is 
well cultiv ated. Beginning at Kilsyth, 
fourteen miles from Glasgow, where 


horses are changed, you leave the valley, 
in which the canal flows, to your right ; 
at which place a marsh has been formed. 
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The digging of the canal was here the 
most difficult, on account of the thick 
slime, which in some places is fiity feet 
deep, at the bottom of which loam and 
sand are first met with. The canal was 
obliged to be dug in a turf-ground. 

An iron rail-way goes from one coal- 
mine to the canal, and crosses the road. 
‘The country between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, as we were assured, is the 
richest in coals of any in the whole 
country. All the bills of the southern 
chain of the Pentland range, to the 
Northerly granite and basalt mountain, 
are supposed to be full of coals, and 
would, it is calculated on these data, be 
enough to supply the consumption of 
Great Britain for a thousand years to 
come. 

Where the marsh ends, the water de- 
elines to the East, and here the sluices 
hegin. You then reach Falkirk, a little 
town, in which thereis the great coal ma- 
vazine for the Carron works. T'wo roads 
lead to it. The Carron works lie in a 
beautiful valley, two miles to the north 
of Falkirk, and the great number of 
the ever-smoking chimneys announces 
them already at a distance. Nobody is 
admitted without the permission of the 
owners. ‘The building is immensely 
large, and regularly built along the 
Carron, which is nav igable to the canal. 
The ore is purchased in the neighbour- 
ing mines, and two hundred tons are 
used every week. The coals are, ac- 
cording to the old custom, piled up in 
a of four feet high, from six to eight 
feet broad, and from twenty to thirty 
feet in length. ‘There are in every heap 
six flues to promote the current of air ; 
the carbonization is completed in fifty, 
sixty, or seventy hours. The coals do 
not lose much of their mass. The raw 
iron is melted in six reverberatory fur- 
naces, and here they make cannon, and 
agreat many other articles of the coarsest 
as well as of the finest quality. In the 
six furnaces twenty tons are—melted at 
atime. We saw a great variety of 
manufactured goods, from the largest 
cannon and carronades for the royal 
navy, to the most elegant chimney or- 
naments. 

There is also in this foundry a great 
machine to bore the cannon; the gun is 
placed in a horizontal position; the 
borer lies on a carriage, which is ad- 

vanced towards the cannon; the latter 
turns round its axis without advancing. 
This mechanism is put in motion by a 
fall of water. 


There ar2 


nearly six thousand five 


hundred tons melted annually, and two 
thousand labourers are employed. ‘The 
river Carron puts the machines in mo- 
tion, and for the dry season a reservoir of 
thirty acres in extent is keptup. This 
undertaking belongs to a society. Be- 
sides this establishment, Scotland pos- 
sesses many foundries and _ imelting- 
esi which furnish every year thirty- 

vO thousand seven hundred and sixty 
et the ton at 71. sterling, which 
amounts to 229,327]. sterling ; and seven 
thousand six hundred and twenty per- 
sons gain their livelihood by this insti- 
tution. Eleven foundries in Glasgow 
alone employ above a thousand persons, 
and the value of their produce is above 
500,000I. sterling. 

We returned from Carron to Falkirk. 
From this place the road leads along a 
well-cultivated chain of hills covered 
with country seats and parks, to Lin- 
lithgow, a small place consisting of ill- 
built houses. Here we saw beggars for 
the first time. The country beyond it 
is high and well cultivated. | Night 
overtook us eight miles from Edin- 
burgh, and we were only apprized of our 
entrance into the city by the bright illu- 
minationin the streets. 

Eporxysurcuy.—On the Sd of Decem- 
ber, being Sunday, we could see nothing 
in the town, and not quite to lose the 
day, we determined on a visit to the 
Castle. There was a thick fog in the 
forenoon, but it afterwards dispersed, 
and permitted us to enjoy the prospect. 
The King’s Hotel, in which we lived, 
lies in the New Town, in Princes’- 
street, opposite the Old Town. The 
appearance of it is very singular, as is 
the situation of Edinburgh in general. 
In front ‘of us was a broad street, and 
beyond it a ditch,* which separates the 
New Town from the Old Town. This 
latter rises upon a hill towards the 
Castle, which lies to the right. An 
earthen mound is made across the ditch, 
about the centre, to form a communica- 
tien between the two towns; tothe left 
is a bridge. The Catholic church in 
the New Town is large, and newly 
built in the gothic style. The New 
Town is handsome; its straight and 
recular streets, as well as many fine 
buildings, distinguish it advantageously ; 
among the latter, the Register Office is 
built entirely in the Italian style, only it 
is rather disfigured by two little towers. 

The Lord Provost and General V— 
met us at half past twelve, and accom- 

~* So do their Imperial Highnesses de- 
nominate the bed of the Nur-luch/ 
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panied us to the Castle, where the 
Governor, and several officers of the 
staff, live; itis also used as barracks, 
arsenal, &c. Here they shew the room 
in which the crown of Scotland was 
formerly preserved. The Lord Provost 
and two other persons have the keys to 
thechamber ; which has not been opened 
fur many years, for fear of not meeting 
with every thing which should be found 
there. It is believed that the crown 
has been taken to England, lest the 
sight of it should make the Scotch re- 
pent of their ‘union.* It is supposed 
that their removal took place in the time 
of one of the rebellions in the years 
1715 or 1745; and this supposition 
seems pretty well founded, as since that 
time no more has been said of it. 

From a terrace, which is equal to the 
height of the roof, we enjoyed the 
panoramic view of Edinburgh; and 
here the singular situatiun of the city is 
very striking. You have a view over 
the double town united by a bridge. 
The landscape which the eye commands 
is very fruitful, and adorned with gar- 
dens and country seats. You see to the 
North the harbour and the town of 
Leith; to the East the hill which bears 
the name of Arthur's Seat, has the 
form of a flattened cone eight hundred 
feet high; on the South and SE. the 
prospect is bounded by the unfruitful 
chain of the Pentland Hills. 

On the 4th we began our visits, ac- 
companied by the Lord Provost, at the 
whisky distillery of Messrs Younger and 
Co. a remarkable and very extensive 
manufactory. The motion required in 
it, is produced by a steam engine made 
in Edinburgh itself upon Watt's prin- 
ciples. We saw it at work: it is of 
fifty or sixty horse power. It puts a 
malt millin motion, which occupies a 
building of four stories. The same 
steam engine raises the sacks to the roof, 
through square openings which are 
closed by trap doors: two sacks are 
raised together and open the trap doors, 
which close after them; when they 
reach the top they are taken off, and the 
ropes let down again. 

The grain is ground in six or eight 
scuttles, and the malt then conveyed 
with the necessary quantity of water into 
fuur great coppers: here it is stirred 
round with a mash fork, the handle of 





* ithas since been found with the old Re- 
galia of Scotland in the Castle; so that it 
is curious to observe, that even Princes 
fall into the same vulgar errors with com- 
mon travellers.—-Ep.. 


which passes through the lid of the 
copper: from these first coppers the 
fluid is conveyed by pipes into two 
others to be boiled, from which it is con- 
ducted by a pipe into another copper. 
Inthe last pipe there is a kind of sieve, 
which only adinits through it the quite 
clear liquid, and the malt is afterwards 
taken out with shovels. Several pumps 
raise the fluid up to the roof of another 
building, which is open on one side, 
where it is received in two large reser- 
voirs, and stirred round with a mash 
fork. For the purpose of fermentation, 
the fluid is conveyed into great vats, 
one of which is an iron one: these vats 
fill two very large rooms. 

The distillation is made in four large 
retorts, or rather kettles; they are not 
above three or four inches deep, and 
have lids, which afford an easy issue te 
the smoke. ‘The malt which has already 
fermented is put into the two largest: 
to prevent its burning, it is kept in con- 
stant motion by means of metal chains, 
which are stirred about at the bottom 
of the kettle. 

Each of these retorts contains from 
9 to 10,000 gallons. The instrument to 
stir the malt is set in motion, like the 
mills, by the steam engine. ‘The great- 
est care must be taken that the retort 
does not remain dry a moment, it is 
therefore constantly filled up. A great 
fire is kept up under it. A retort 
which contains 43 gallons, distils in two 
minutes and three quarters, without 
hurting the brandy, which flows in a 
large and rapid stream. The coolers 
are of wood; and stand out of the 
house. The brandy, after being once 
distilled, is raised by pumps, worked by 
men, into two other retorts, where it is 
distilled a second time. The distillery 
furnishes daily 3000 gallons of rectified 
brandy. Barley and Spelt* are the 
species of corn used. ‘he brandy ie 
put into large casks, which are gauged 
by an excise officer, for the levying of 
the duties. An idea may be formed of 
the extent of this distillery, when we 
are told that the duties paid by the pro- 
prietors amount to 600,000/. + sterling 


* Spelt is not a species of corn, but any 
species of grain split.—Ep. . 

+ The German editor of the Princes’ 
notes, thinks that the 10,000 gallons men- 
tioned as the contents of a retort or copper 
should be 1000; and in the sum that a 
similar addition of a cipher by the tran- 
scriber has caused 300,000]. to be men- 
tioned’ as the duty paid instead of 30,0001. 
which he thinks more likely, 
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per anum. The produce of this distillery 
is entirely consumed in England. The 
same distillery is not allowed to work for 
two kingdoms, but must chuse’ between 
them : those which work for England, 
pay here (in Scotland) but small duties ; 
hut on the other hand they bear all the 
English duties. ‘The Scotch distillers 
are distinguished for their skilfulness in 
the rapid boiling and evaporation of the 
fluid; and they effect this by the use of 
broad and shallow vessels. In propor- 
tion as the government raises the duty 
on the kettles, they are made of larger 
dimensions, so that more brandy is dis- 
tilled without paying a higher duty. 
This distillery is the property of two 
brothers, who have employed a very 
large capital in it. 

From. the manufactory of Messrs. 
Younger and Co. we went to the building 
called Heriot’s Hospital ; which however 
in fact is not an hospital, but an estab- 
lishment for the education of the sons of 
poor citizens, where the children are 
maintained, clothed and taught. This 
establishment was founded in the reign 
of James the Sixth, by a goldsmith, who 
bequeathed his whole property, amount- 
ing to 23,625]. sterling for the purpose. 
This capital, which then brought in 10 
per cent, increased in twenty years to 
70,5851. and has greatly augmented since 
that time. 

The building is of considerable extent 
and resembles an old castle: a hundred 
and seventy boys are educated in it; 
who are taught reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and latin. Those who are to 
prosecute their studies at the University 
receive 10]. a year for four years, and 
these who learn a business receive 30}. 
when they leave the house. They are 
received from the age of seven to that of 
ten years, and they remain on the esta- 
blishment till their fourteenth year. 
The children look cheerful and healthy ; 
and their rooms-are-kept clean and in 
good order. 

Opposite to this establishment stands 
a similar one, founded by George Wat- 
son, for the sons of merchants and 
tradesmen. ‘The city contains also two 
establishments of the same kind for girls, 
besides many hospitable and benev olent 
institutions. In one of these, patients 
whose cases do not require them to be 
admitted into the hospital, can receive 
advice and medicines gratis four times a 
week, 

The New College, in which is the 
University, liesin the Old Town. The 
old building being too small, they are 


erecting a new one, which will be very 
handsome and extensive, and for which 
Parliament has granted the annual sum 
of 12,0001. sterling fur six years. 

This University was founded in the 
reign of James the Sixth, in the year 
158). At the beginning, the number of 
professors was small ; but the city magis- 
trates took great pains to procure dis- 
tinguished men, and the flourishing state 
of the University was the happy “result 
of their exertions. In the year 1789, 
the number of the students amounted 
to 1100; it has since annually increased 
and at the time of our visit it was 1708. 
Doctors Black, Cullen, Blair, and 
Robertson, have done honour to this 
University. At present it has among 
its professors of the mathematics Mr. 
Leslie, celebrated for his fine experi- 
ment on the freezing of water, by 
evaporation in avacuum; Mr. Jameson, 
professor of natural philosophy, is a 
pupil of our celebrated Werner; Mr. 
Hope, professor of chemistry, has always 
between five and six hundred hearers. 
Mr. Dugald Stewart, the professor of 
philosophy, was in the country: we 
heard a great deal in praise of him, and 
also of Mr. Coventry, the professor of 
agriculture. 

“A house was building for the Acade- 
mical Museum, of which the collections 
are indeed crowded into too small a 
space. There is in this museum a fine 
manimoth’s head, and a remarkable col- 
lection of Scotch birds. ‘The mineralo- 
gical collection is unusually rich, and 
possesses, among other things, a tine 
series of the volcanic products of 
Vesuvius, presented to the University by 
Professor Thomson. 

The medical lecture room is very 
handsome, and is lighted from above. In 
an adjoining cabinet there is an uncom- 
monly fine stuffed hippopotamus ; it is 
in perfect preservation, and about nine 
feet long: the animal is said to hare 
been very young. 

The University Library is a year 
older than the University itself. - It was 
founded in 1580 by Clement Little, and 
has been greatly augmented by dona- 
tions. It contains many rare and curious 
articles: among others, the original of 
the marriage contract between Marv 
Stuart and the Dauphin: the original 
protest, signed and sealed by five hundred 
Bohemian and Moravian noblemen, 
against the Council of Constance, and 
the condemnation of John Huss, in the 
year 1417. It possesses likewise some 
Oriental MSS, 
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We next went to Holyrood House, 
the ancient palace of the Kings of Scot- 
land. Itis situated on the East side of 
the Old ‘own, and forms a large square. 
At present it is inhabited by some of 
the nob lity, the Marquis of Douglas, 
Lord Dunmore, &c. A ereat hall, 
adorned with the portraits of the Kings 
of Scotland, is used for the election of 
Peers to serve in Parliament. A par- 
ticular interest is excited by the apart- 
ments formerly inhabited by Queen 
Mary Stuart, in which all the ‘furniture 
has remained unchanged ever since. 
There are two rooms, each with a closet 
adjoining. "The red damask curtains, 
bordered with green fringe, have suf- 
tered by time, and are much damaged: 
the Queen's arm-chair, harpsichord and 
toilet, on the other hand, are in good 
preservation. Next to her room ts the 

cabinet in which she was at supper in 
the company of the Countess of Arg vie, 
and of Rizzio, when Lord Darnley en- 
tered atthe head of the conspirators, 
and dragged the unhappy favourite into 
the bed-chamber, where he was murder- 
ed. In this room they shew atrap-door 
leading to the private stairease, by which 
the murderers entered. On the floor 
they pointed out some drops of blood, 
which, as we heard, are fresh painted 
every year. In one of the rooms there 
is a picture of Lord Darnley; and ina 
closet a glove is preserved, which is said 
tu have belonged to him. They also 
shew a small oil painting of the Queen. 

Near the palace there is a chapel in the 
Gothic style, but in a very ruinous state. 
it contains some monuments: a very 
old one of white marble, made in Italy, 
is shewn in the tower, and considered as 
a curiosity, from its having escaped 
destruction in the numerous civil wars. 

We were told of a singular privilege of 
this palace, in which debtors who cannot 
sittisfy their creditors, find an asylum 
trom prosecution by them. 

( Lo be continued. ) 





A STORY ABOU? 
MR. EDITOR, 

THE great encouragement which self- 
mography has met with of late years, in- 
tuces ine, though hitherto a stranger to 
your magazine, to solicit the indulgence 
of a page or two for my strange and 
eventful history. With regard to ances- 


NOTHING. 


try, that most essential and flattering 
point in all records of this kind, { may 
presume without vanity to challenge any 
historian of his own life and times to 
‘ompete with me. 


It would be an end- 
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less labour to set about tracing my ori- 
gin through all the labyrinths of the dark 
ayes, since even the Chinese and the Bra- 
mins, who make a boast of being in pos- 
session of indubitable registers “of. their 
respective nations extended to millions 
of years, are obliged to confess that my 
family is still more ancient. At an early 
period, and indeed as far back as I can 
recollect, an inroad was made upon the 
greatest part of the paternal estate by 
the fiat of the supreme lord; in conse- 
quence of which a younger brother of 
mine was put in possession of a very ex- 
tensive domain, which was cultivated and 
colonized fer him solely at my expense. 
This you may well suppose could not but 
prove extremely mortifying to one of mv 
indolent temper, whose only pleasure has 
ever been of the negative » kind, in the en- 
joyment of rest and quietness. But this 
change in affairs put me to the shifts, and 
having been so long unused to any thing 
like active life, I was unable to contend 
with the new colonists, who made con- 
tinual encroachments upon that part of 
the old estate which remained in my pos- 
session. ‘hese vexations were very 
hard to be borne, but after some time | 
had the satisfaction to perceive that the 
restless beings whom I dreaded at first as 
my greatest enemies were easily to be 
converted into good friends and even sub- 
jects. Of this an evidence soon appeared 
in their readiness to abide by my decision 
in most of their disputes; the consequence 
of which never failed to be a protracted 
contest till neither party knew the occa- 
sion of the quarrel. My influence being 
thus established soon spread and beeame 
paramount in the most important of hu- 
man concerns. ‘To such a degree was 
this carried at last, that the people made 
me an object of their idolatry, under 
various denominations according to the 
ingenuity of those who had the address 
to profit by the genera! credulity. The 
most splendid edifices were erected to 
my honour, and altars smoked with vic- 
tims at early morn and dewy eve, to 
propitiate my favour. Nay even the 
sages who affected to treat me with con- 
tempt, who boasted of superior light and 
made it their business to instruct men 
in the principles of philosophy, were so 
much my debtors for the greatest part 
of their boasted wisdom, as to accuse 
one another of downright ignorance, or 
in plain terms with being my most inti- 
mate acquaintance. It is not a little re- 
markable that while these men laid it 
down fora maxim that ex nihilo nihil 
fit, they actually should overthrow their 
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favourite position by ascribing to an ideal 
point, having neither furm nor dimen- 
<jons, and consequently no existence out 
of the mind, the generation of all lines 
by which superficies are measured, and 
ail solids in which substantial matter 1s 
contained. In like manner when these 
profound calculators wanted to discover 
some unknown quantities in the com- 
plexity of numbers, they were under the 
necessity of calling me to their assistance, 
by substituting an imeginary sign with 
which they were enabled to work, as 
with a real power, whose talismanic 
operations alone could unfold satisfacto- 
rily the recondite mystery. ‘Thus it ap- 
pears that the most certain of all the 
sciences depends materially upon my aid, 
and that without it the most operose In- 
vestigations could not be effected. But 
if this be true in regard to the doctrine 
and practice of mathematical analysis, it 
is no less so in dialectics and metaphy- 
sies. In this airy region, indeed, I may 
be said to reign without a rival, for 
though there have never been wanting 
refractory spirits to contest my legiti- 
macy, none of them ever ventured to 
call in question my actual existence, 
being aware that in doing this they 
would destroy all title to the castles 
whieh they have presumed to erect with- 
in my dominions. Like the feudal lords 
these founders of systems became ex- 
tremely arbitrary, and to say the truth 
their followers have been no less violent 
in defending the dignity and principles of 
their respective chiefs against all who 
presumed to think for themselves. At 
one period this intellectual strife was 
carried to the most extravagant pitch, 
and universities waged war against each 
other with the most infuriate animosity, 
according as the ‘Thomists or the Scot- 
ists, the Nominalists or the Realists ob- 
tained afvoting in these learned societies. 
Whenever these subtile disputants were 
hard pressed to explain their meaning 
they invented new dialects, by which 
means my authority became more con- 
firmed, and was more widely extended, 
for as the conflicting parties could not 
comprehend each other’s jargon, this was 
interpreted into a proof that they who 
coined the most barbarous phraseology 
had the advantage in argument, and that 
the knowledge of their opponents 
amounted to nothing. As the world is 
readily disposed to be duped by hard 
words, which either have no fixed signi- 
fication, or are of so flexible a descrip- 
‘ion as to be easily converted to oppo- 
site purposes, it cannot be wondered that 
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the quirks and quibbles, or to speak 
more techinically, the quidlibets and quod- 
libets ot the schools, should have obtained 
currency and passed down from the dark 
ages to an enlightened era, as it is called, 
with the stamp of truth. Thus for in- 
stance the word spact, upon which my 
sagacious disputants of old were wont to 
ring endless changes, still holds its sta- 
tion in the philosophical vocabulary, sur- 
rounded with numerous adjuncts, though 
the principle remains as undefined and 
inexplicable as it was in the days of 
Duns Scotus, or the still more profound 
Raimund Lully. According to one of 
the ablest and most exact of moderr 
reasoners, ‘‘space is not a substance,” 
and yet the same learned philosopher 
unmediately afterwards gravely enters 
into an enumeration of ail the sensible 
and operative qualities of this non-entity, 
which is precisely the same sort of con- 
tradiction as that implied in the cele- 
brated question of the schools: “ whe- 
ther accidents may subsist without a 
subject ?” 

Ofa like kind, and to an equal purport, 
are the terms Volition and Necessity 
made use of in respect to those actions 
that depend upon the determination of 
the human mind. That such actions 
are necessary per se, is readily allowed 
by all disputants, but whether the will 
of man is at liberty to perform them or 
not, of its own pleasure, is the knotty 
point which, after all the contentions it 
has occasioned, remains undecided. To 
such a pitch, however, has the spirit of 
disputation been carried on this and 
other kindred subjects, that the angry 
combatants have not scrupled to charge 
each other with heresy, licentiousness, 
and even atheism, though neither side 
could explain their own doctrine with- 
out making use of the language and prin- 
ciples of their opponents. The rage for 
hypothesis in things which are inexpli- 
cable rarely fails to seize men of lively 
fancy when they once approach my ter- 


‘Titory, where, if they chance to settle for 


any time, the disorder becomes incura- 
ble, and the persons so afflicted with it 
presume to set up as world-makers, and 
reformers of all the irregularities which, 
in their estimation, deform the present 
state of the moral and physical system. 
The earth, according to one philosopher, 
is nothing more than a spent comet, 
which, after wandering like an idle va- 
grant for many ages, became steady at 
last, and an orderly member of the pla- 
netary family. Another theorist of a 
more fertile genius has improved upon 








24 
this idea by knocking off a piece of the 
sun, with his philsophical hammer, and 
sending it through infinite space till the 
centritugal force being exhausted, and 
the ignited mass pretty well cooled, it 
took a rotatory motion, and in the course 
of time became a very comfortable dwell- 
ing for innumerable animals that have 
been hatched by the heat, like the eggs 
of the crocodile in the mud of the Nile, 
or those of the ostrich in the sands of 
the Desert. Whence originated the germ 
of all vegetation and the ap of ani- 
mated nature would appear to be a ques- 
tion very hard to solve; but your sturdy 
theorist is not to he daunted by difficulties 
whichimpede the progress of more patient 
enquircrs. He can take the universe to 
pieces: and put it together again with as 
much ease and accuracy as the artist 
does achronometer. But this is not all, 
tor having once framed his scheme, it 
becomes an infallible rule by which the 
most intricate and perplexing problems 
mity be easily solved. As a proof of this, 
I shall close the present lucubration with 
a passage from an enlightened enquirer 
of the present day, who has excogitated 
a complete, and, to me at least, a very 
satisfactory definition of vitality. These 
are his words :— 

“Could the human eye be rendered 
sufficiently microscopic to pry distinctly 
into the minutest integrant particles of 
animal organization, analogy, derived 
trom the more evolved structure, war- 
rants the conclusion, that every organ 
would be found essentially different in 
the disposition, form, number, and pro- 
portion of its radical and constituent 
principles ; hence it is fair to infer that 
the vital power manifested by the pro- 
perty of excitability partakes of the na- 
ture and quality of such diversity, and 
consequently it is allowable to affirm, 
that the excitability of the brain is mo- 
dified by the peculiar structure of that 
organ; the same may be said of all the 
thoracic and abdominal viscera, likewise 
of the muscular, nervous, vascular, cuti- 
cular, cellular, membranous, ligament- 
ous, and ossific arrangements of animal 
matter.’'—** But,” continues this most 
perspicuous physiologist, “ although the 
property of excitability in these dissimi- 
lar parts varies, as effects proceeding from 
different causes, yet similarity in general 
principle and design, j joins and associates 
every variety in a species of indivisible 
union, for the purpose of constituting 
and preserving the integrity of the sys- 
tem, and maintaining the vital and salu- 
tary relations of its various organs; hence 
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similar general laws, modified by di- 
versity of structure, govern and con- 
solidate the animal frame, as a compound 
whole.” 

According to this mode of account- 
ing for the varieties of animated forms 
that exist on the globe, it appears 
that every individual being lay wrapped 
up in its atomic state till the plastic 
agency of excitability came with vital 
power to hatch it into activity. But 
should any one unluckily demand a 
precise definition of this principle of 
excitability, the answer J much tear will 


be, NOTHING. 








NEW SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION. 
MR. EDITOR, 

YOUR Correspondent « D—t,”* has 
styled the new school system “ that of 
Lancaster and Bell.” "This association 
of names is extremely erroneous; fur 
the new System of Education, or that of 
Madras, was invented by Dr. Bell only. 
That venerable character, anxiously en- 

gaged, far from his native shores, in super- 
caine an Orphan Asylum, first, and 
alone, discovered, and reduced to practice 
that principle by which ‘a school teaches 
itself.’ From 1789 to 1796, Dr. Bell 
experienced at Madras, the utility of 
that power of the mind, there originally 
exerted. An accountof hisnovelexperi- 
ment, extracted from the records of the 
Institution, and corroborated by the 
highest existing authorities in India, was 
published soon after the arrival of the 
Dr. in London, in the year 1797. In 
this publication was first developed the 
principle of the new system, and from 
hence sprung its name and its qualities. 
It was not until 1801, after Mr. Watts, 
in London, and Dr. Brige s, in Kendal, 
had adopted the system solely from Dr. 
Bell's little book, that Mr. J. Lancaster 
opened his school in the Borough. In 
1803, Mr. Lancaster published, not a 
new experiment in education, not anew 
organ of the human mind for the ac- 
quisition and communication of know- 
ledge, but what he modestly terms 
“Improvements in Education,” and with- 

out announcing any claim to originality 
of principle, or detailing any regular 
code of scholastic administration in con- 
formity to a new principle, he rests con- 
tented, with his exposure of what he 
calls <“ dunce schools, and drunken 
schoolmasters,’ and recommending a 
scheme of rewards and punishments for 
children. What he assumed afterwards, 
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and how improperly he conducted him- 
self is not to the present purpose. It is 
clear he had nothing to do with the in- 
yention of the Madras, or new system of 
education; for even the practices which he 
adopted as improvements upon it being 
founded in the ignorance of its true 
spirit, and of the nature of learning, 
and of children, tended rather to impede 
its production of useful ends, than to 
accelerate its success. It is highly im- 
proper, therefore, and unjust to call the 
new system of education, indefinitely 
that of “ Lancaster and Bell,” or in the 
words of your correspondent to say ;— 

‘«¢ The new school system of Lancaster 
and Bell will soon remove every hope of 
improving the old schools, by rendering 
them incapable of supporting respectable 
schoolmasters.” 

In 1811 The National Society for 
the Education of the poor in the 
principles of the established church was 
instituted, and in 1817 it was incor- 
porated. This society resolved to adopt 
the system into their schools, and Dr. 
Bell being requested to act as superin- 
tendent, without receiving any remu- 
neration, the Institution immediately 
commenced its labours. Having inves- 
tigated the state of education amongst 
the poor, and determined as the best 
means to restore virtue and content- 
ment, to erect and enlarge schools for 
the proper training of poor children ; 
multitudes of infants were found desti- 
tute, uncultivated and irreligious, and 
though there were schools onthe old plan, 
they were totally inefficient to afford in- 
struction to those who were in need of 
it. ‘Thousands of families were found, 
who, struggling with the greatest dif_- 
culty to obtain a scanty pittance, were 
still desirous that their children, though 
meanly clothed, should be taught to read. 
These were the objects of the society: 
and Schools were not built, until they 
were, too truly, found necessary. If the 
establishment of a school, in a populous 
neighbourhood, has the effect of de- 
priving respectable men of their sub- 
sistence, I can only regret that those 
schoolmasters should so long continue in 
prejudice, and not adopt that method of 
teaching, which, by drawing the children 
from their own schools, proves its ex- 
cellence. For let it not be thought that 
parents who can pay for education are 
not practical judges of their children’s 
Progress at school: and if they take 
‘hem from other seminaries and apply 
lor admission into charity schools, 
sould think itnorecommendation of the 
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conductors of the former. Parents who 
cannot pay for their children’s schooling 
enjoy the benefits of the same instructien 
gratuitously. 1 really do not perceive 
how the new system can render cid 
schools incapable of improvement, unless, 
by exhibiting its matchless superiority, 
instead of emulation it produces despair ; 
nor how it renders them unable to sun- 
port respectable masters, unless those 
masters possess other qualities of a less 
commendable nature. As to the petty 
nurseries of filth and vice, those night 
schools, and winter meetings, their an- 
nihilation would be highly conducive to 
the preservation of good morals. Yet 
after all, if masters of new schools, and 
private respeetable teachers were to do 
their duty, they would have no reason 
to complain. It isnot the capaciousness 
of the new school-rooms, nor the novelty 
of the plan, nor the distress of parents, 
but the want of arrangement, the defi- 
ciency of progress, the comparative un- 
happiness of the old schools, which 
render them incapable of supporting re- 
spectable masters. If those masters can- 
not in old schools, for which they haye 
so much attachment, procure, in a popu- 
lous neighbourhood, a sufficient main- 
tenance, it is to be feared they would 
not be more successful in retaining their 
scholars even on the new plan. With 
respect to masters of the national schools, 
though there are many who are com- 
paratively illiterate, and of no strength 
of mind, yet I am far from yielding that 
they, in general, are inferior either in 
moral conduct, or acquirements, to those 
who have been accustomed to teach the 
children of the poor. Many of them are 
far superior in ability, activity, and 
integrity. But your correspondent ob- 
serves that, 

“« Under the plausible pretext of teach- 
ing all, all are reduced to the same state 
of ignorance.” Having explained the 
sort of children it was the primary ob- 
ject of the National Society gratuitously 
to instruct, and feeling how compara- 
tively restricted the adoption of the sys- 
tem is in schools for the higher orders, 
{ understand “teaching all,” to mean 
all the children of those parents who are 
of themselves unable to give them a 
proper education. By ‘a pretext of 
teaching,” your correspondent must 
mean a profession, an appearance of 
teaching, but in reality no teaching. 
This profession of teaching may again 
be resolved into the communication of 
knowledge considered abstractedly ; and 
the erection of schools, appointment vi 
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praaters and exercise of children. Now, 
{ there have been noschools erected, no 
o“ildren trained, no instruction commu- 
vicated, then it is proper to call vain 
protessions---** a plausible pretext.” But 
the National Society only, for I speak 
net of those societies who have not 
adopted the pure system ¢ f Dr. Bell, has 
officially announced, that there are now 
reported as directly united to the society 
andinstructed in conformity toits princi- 
ples, one hundred and sixty-five thousand 
children. The education those children 
receive is not pretended to be either 
classical or nuathematical, and therefore 
if those branches of instruction be ex- 
cluded in the profession as well asin the 
performance, it isnot just to denominate 
the exertions of the pious and loyal, 
‘a plausible pretext.” They do perturm 
what they profess. Their great object 
is “education in the principles of the 
established church;” and the principles 
of that church are targht. In con- 
nection with that object there are many 
points which have engaged the anxious 
“ttention of the visitors; with reading, 
writing, religious knowledge, and arith- 
metic. the habits of industry, activity, 
subordination, regularity, cleanliness, 
ond value of time, are most carefully 
instilled. These effects Gn the children 
and their parents are most gratifying ; 
real poverty and meanness of situation, 
though once in rags and squalidness, and 
isnorance and wickedness, may, by the 
method pursued in those schools, be con- 
verted into cleanliness, order, neatnes:, 
sobrietv, obedience, decorum. This is 
learning consummated. A Ettle eb- 
servation on the children of the lowest 
order, in the streets and at home, may 
frequently discover the effect. of the 
Madras discipline. The principle is in- 
visible, in the mind, but it has evident 
demonstration in the conduct. Enjoy- 
ing a pedestrian excursion, a few days 
aro, through the wild and mountainous 
tracts of North Wales, I could not but 
lament the general deficieney of edu- 
cation. Walking eerly in the morning 
however from Caernarvon to Bangor H 
was much pleased with the behaviour of 
some children on the road. About a 
mile further, | was still more delighted, 
when | read over the door ofa neat cot- 


tage, “ National School,” to which 
these children were repairing. Another 


instance of the improvement making in 
the state and disposition of the children 
may be mentioned ; one evening I found 
myself at the juncture of two roads, 
without having any idea which I should 
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take ; no house was near, but I heard 
voices; I waited; a group of boys and 
virls, with dinner baskets under their 
arms, approached; I had little hopes 
that they would understand me, as I 
had frequently before been disappointed. 
«“ Which is my road, said J to the first, 
to M—?" “ That way,” said he, pointing 
tu the right. I was preceeding in his 
direction , “ Where do you want to go?” 
suddenly cried a round faced, chubby 
cheeked boy from the crowd. ‘To 
M—” I again replied, picased with the 
lively bluntness of the lad.  ** That’s the 
nearest way (pointing straight for- 
ward) through Broughton.” I receol- 
lected the name, and by this lucky in- 
stance ef acuteness my whole route was 
decided. These children were coming 
from a national school; they were clean, 
reat, cheerful, and happy; and, what 
is so seldom the case, could speak a 
little English. These instances deserve 
no mere notice than as tending to shew 
the superiority of children, who are in 
the way of being instructed above those 
who, though there may be respectabie 
masters in the parish, with few scholars, 
are suffered to wander in negligence 
and unlawfulness, without conduct, aud 
without knowledge. ‘T'o examine, in such 
acountry as Wales, the interior of a 
national school, if tolerably governed, 
as 1 had the pleasure of seeing some, 
and then to compare the scene with the 
rude, half civilized beings, who are under 
no regular discipline, would indeed be 
a sufficient answer to the charge of using 


‘a plausible pretext of teaching.”—Ilr 


“ the state of ignorance” here expressed 
mean an absence of all classical and ma- 
thematical knowledge, I concede that they 
are not taught in national schools :* not 
because the system is, in any respect. 
disqualified to teach them ; but they are 
omitted ina poor man’s education, 61 
account of their comparative inappli- 
cability to the common purposes of life. 
What the National Society professes tu 
teach, “is taught, and taught in such « 
Way as was never taught before,” no: 
reducing all to ignorance, but advancing 
all to useful knowledge. 

The next assertion is one of mors 
importance, and by the generality and 
latitude of expression more indeter- 
inate in its application—*“ The vicious 


* Many superior schools, both public 
and private, have adopted the nationai 
system, the Charter House, the Newark 
free grammar 
school, &c. &e. 


school, Clergy Orphan 
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and the idle are put on the same level 


with the honest and industrious.” The 
whole strength of the passage lies in that 
‘ndefinite phrase, “ put ona level.” | it 
clearly cuntains a charge incompatible 
with justice, and prudence, and common 
sense. But what is that charge? If it 
he meant that a good boy is placed in 
tye same class with a bad one, it may be 
‘oct, This, however, can be no more 
reprehensible in national schools, than 
‘1 any other. There always wili be 
4:ferent characters in every school, and 
chey must of necessity be, as to place, 
near one another. But does it mean that 
rhe treatment of bothisthe same? On 
comparing the general arrangements of 
the new and old schools, the probable 
rosult may be gained. ‘The classes of the 
oid schools, L would speak of those for 
the lower orders, seldom contain more 
than two or three Scholars each, all upon 
an equality as to rank. They are com- 
nanions in study, and generally in play — 
imbibing the same principles, and nursing 
the same habits. Now, if one of those 
be an idle boy, is there not danger that 
he will delay his companion? If he be 
addicted to lying, will he not corrupt 
him? If he be otherwise vicious is there 
not danger that his partner will be 
affected? If they are both idle and 
wicked, as there is no immediate and in- 
separable connection between them and 
the master, What an encuuragement to 
licentiousness does it afford! As boys, 
when there are few of them, are more 
intimately acquainted one with another, 
isnot more evil likely, ¢f ‘here are bud 
characters among them, to be produced, 
than where from the numbers and 
fluctuation ofa large school a continual 
diversity and variety of school-fellows 
is taking place? Here, in the old school, 
the good and the bad are “put on the 
seme level” with regard to classification, 
and treatment, and station, and oppor- 
tunity of instruction. Consider now 
the arrangement of the new school. 1st, 
into classes of thirty or forty children: 
2d, over each class an assistant teacher, 
wh6 superintends the order, regularity, 
and behaviour of his class: ud, the 
teacher who instructs his class, and is 
responsible for its discipline and im- 
provement: 4th, ushers of different parts 
of the school inspecting the conduct and 
preserving the diligence of the teachers : 
ith, the master and superintendent. 
Thus there is a regular gradation of 
office, and a regular connection between 
every individual ; for in almost every 
exercise each class is again divided into 
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tutors and pupils. The tutor becomes 
answerable fur his pupils’ progress and 
behaviour to the assistant, he to the 
teacher, the teacher to the usher, the 
usher to the master, and he to the super- 
intendent. Need I say fewer faults, 
fewer crimes, less idleness, less insubor- 
dination, and more of every excellence 
must be produced by this plan, parti- 
cularly, when the mode of communicating 
knowledge is so accordant. Constant 
employment prevents, at least while in 
school, a wicked boy corrupting his 
companions. The numbers in school 
prevent close combinations, the vigilance 
of every officer ensures diligence. In 
ench elass, and in each division of the 
school are distinctions of rank. The 
head of aclassisa place of honour, an in- 
ferior place a station of dishonour. All 
is justice: even a vicious boy, when he 
behaves himself properly in school enjoys 
the reward of his diligence, by being re- 
moved to the place his abilities and ex- 
ertions have procured. But he retains 
it no longer than his good conduct 
prevails. Should any signs of idleness 
or unsteadiness appear, he is instantly 
reminded, loses his place of honour, and 
is vivilantly watched.— But “ by a 
more daring and successful attempt atle- 
velling’”’ does your correspondent mean 
that the religious principles of the chil- 
dren, who attend national schoels, are 
all reduced to a particular standard? If 
so, as no religious tenets are, 1 under- 
stand, exclusively taught in those schools 
which style themselves Lancasterian, it 
shewas the impropriety of D—-t uniting, 
co indiscriminately, the names “ of Lan- 
caster and Bell,” who differ so materially 
in their principles and actions. And it 
also contradicts his second assertion ; 
for if no system has ever been so suc- 
cessful in levelling, that is, in inculeating 
the principles of the established church, 
how are the conductors of those schoois 
guilty of ‘a plausible pretext of 
teaching?’ Firstit is said, the system 
“reduces ail to a state of ignorance,” 
then, if I have rightly understood the 
term, it is more successful than any ever 
was, in preserving uniformity of faith 
and worship. It is, undoubtedly true, 
that in national schools, both good chil- 
dren and badare allowed the opportunity 
of gaining religious instruction, and that 
no other tenets than those of the 
established church are taught. IL deem 
it a great excellence that we should have 
it in our power to preserve pure and un- 
polluted, the doctrines, and at the same 
time, retain the rising congregations of 
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our church in infant uniformity. All 
arents know what principles are taught 
in our schools; and theugh no parent is 
asked, what faith, what doctrine he pro- 
tesses, it is always understoed that the 
child, by partaking of the benefits, 
should also conform to the appointed 
rules of the institution. In this there 
is no illiberality. All are admitted on 
voluntary applic ation, without ques- 
tions as to their belief. I wish this to be 
more generally known; for when the 
Dissenters establish a school they raise 
a flame about liberality ef opin tion and 
religious freedom, and boast of their 
educating children of all religious deno- 
minations without teaching the peculia- 
rities of sects; at the same time jJmply- 
ing, if not expressing, the tyranny and 
bigotry of the church of England schools, 
which, say they, receive none, educate 
none, but those of its own profession. 
That all are taught her principles is 
true; but that all are of her commu- 
nion is false. If applicants yield to the 
economy of the school, to whatever 
church or faith they belong, they are ad- 
mitted. Two-thirds of the children are 
frequently Dissenters. 

[f I have misunderstood the asser- 
tions of D—t, and have reasoned on 
false constructions, I beg that he will 

tate more plainly what his objections to 
the new system are; and then my an- 
sivers may be more intelligible. T de- 
sire not to pursue any idle controversy. 
!f D—t will tell me, and ] earnestly re- 
quest he will, how the operations of the 

National Society deprive respectable 
siaeene of their subsistence; how its 
exertions by a plausible pretext of teach- 
ing all reduce all to the same state of 
ignorance; how in the new school the 
honest and industrious are put on the 
same Jevel with the idle and vicious, then 
shall T have reason to think his charges 
are the result of observation or examina- 
tion, or experience, and not what those 
assertions at present appear, the gene- 
ral and indetermjnate censures of a pre- 

rudiced mind. 

With many thanks for your kind at- 
tention to the subject of educatioa, | 
remain, a Editor, sin 1cerely yours, 

June 23, 1818. PurtLacrrsos. 








A SONG FROM THE GAELIC, 


THE bard who composed the song of 
which the following i is a defective trans- 
‘ation, Was a musician, hunter, fisher, 
and boatman, highly gifted by nature in 
person and mind; but in his fortieth 
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vear he jost his sight by the small pox, 
His wife died of the same distemper, and 
the following year our poet married a 
young woman who supplied to him the 
visual faculty by unremitting, tender at- 
tentions. He met with her in a parish 
he never had visited, till as an itinerant 
musician he travelled thither. The me- 
lody of her voice, and the sprightly man- 
ners and good sense of her conversation 
charmed him, and she was fascinated by 
his poesy and his bag-pipe. She pre- 
ferred him to junior admirers, though 
her tocher in cattle, sheep, and goats was 
so ample that the bard settled at home 
upon a croft allotted for the laird’s 
piper. His first wife had no children. 
The next brought him a son, and he be- 
moaned, in many pathetic lays, the cala- 
mity which deprived him of the joy of 
beholding the boy. He often passed his 
hands over the child's face, and pro- 
nounced he would be very beautiful ; nor 
was the augury erroneous. He was 
about five years old, when having led his 
father to a wooded hillock, near a small 
river, he laid himself down and fell 
asleep. The father sat ruminating on 
past times, till tears ov erflowed his 
cheeks; and absorbed in his own 
thoughts, he did not perceive a neigh- 
bour until spoken to by him. The bard 
reproached this intruder for coming 
upon him like the slow creeping deer 
stalker, and the intruder apologised, by 
assuring him, he had no intention of ap- 
proaching as aspy; but he had lost his 
only pair of shoes, and had nearly lost 
his life at sea. He came to relate his 
adventure, and to intreat the bard to 
clothe it with the ever- enduring drapery 
of song. This man maintained a large 
family by fishing with a small boat, and 
by brewing whiskey, which he conveyed 
to other districts in his little bark. “He 
was the most daring seaman on the 
coast, passing from the main land to the 
Isles, with no help but his son, a lad not 
fourteen years old, though they must 
sometimes sail or row very near the 
vortex of Corryvekan. This late voyage 
was interrupted by descrying at a dis- 
tance a ship which he took for a king’s 
cutter. He hastily put in to an unin- 
habited islet, and landed his kegs of 
whiskey. In this precipitate work he 
neglected to fasten his boat securely ; 
she slipped from the stones where he 
had tied the rope, and in desperation he 
threw off his cloaths and swam after 
her. A violent gale arose, and he 
would have been drowned but for the 
presence of mind of his son, who had 
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observed pasturing in the island a horse, 
which only in the beginning of spring 
had been sold by a inan who lived near 
his father’s dwelling. The animal had 
often been fed with grains from his 
father’s small brewery. The lad called 
to him, as he was wont, to intimate that 
a mess awaited him. He gailoped to 
the spot. The boy mounted him, and 
rode through the billows till the horse 
must betake himself to swimming. ‘The 
youth continued shouting till his father 
attended to the sound. He understood 
the intention; repeated this call to the 
horse. The animal swam to him, and 
sutfered him to seize his mane. The lad 
by dint of swimming regained the shore, 
and invited the horse in his usual strain. 
He and the boatman got to land in 
safetv—but the shoes were washed 
away by a flowing tide. 

Thus sang the sightless bard :—The 
sweet breath of summer comes wafted 
on morning gales; while, resting upon 
asunny knoll, the sightless bard retraces 
days of other times, gone by, never to 
return. Then his eyes were fountains 
of delight. He could rejoice in the 
rising sun, Or gaze on many tinted 
reas till the spirit of song kindled in 
his breast. Now he rises in darkness 
from his heathy couch. The bright 
beaming noon-day is to him a moonless 
night, and even the lovely face of his 
son is a stranger to his view. More sad 
than all—manhood wrapped in gloom, 
like the dark fogs of cheerless winter, 
sinks in showers of grief. ‘The tears he 
hoped to shed unknown to all have been 
observed by a fearless rider of the waves. 
He comes as the slow creeping stalker of 
mottled deer, and the welling tide of 
woe is no longer poured out in deep se- 
cresy. But he came not as the base 
spy of hidden cares; he came to tell his 
tale of dangers. He intreats the record 
of deathless song, and a glorious sun 
strikes his light through the soul of the 
bard. Rider of the waves! thou couldst 
vuide the prow--thou couldst defy the 
buffetting surge--thou hast braved the 
tumbling, foaming, howling Corryvekan, 
and the yelling blasts of the hills—the 
hurried leaping of the heart; the wild 
bitterness of despair, when death, in the 
ghastliest form, assailed thy strangling, 
gasping, stifling breath—these and all 
the hollow roarings of contending cur- 
rents thou hast overcome—but it is not 
siven thee to describe thy mighty strug- 
cles, thy sufferings, or thy triumph over 
fear and jeopardy. There the blind bard, 
'n the light of his soul, must give thee 
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aid. Itisthe gift of song to preserve 
for unborn generations the deeds of 
their fathers. The flashings of renown 
for the hero—the boast of the hunter 
for the ranger of rustling woods, or the 
bounding traverser of the hills—the 
patient fisher of gliding waters, or 
through the heaving sea— all, all borrow 
their fame from the bard, without him 
they are remembered no more. 

The bold rider of the waves plunges 
to the briny waste, to snatch his bark 
from the pointed rocks, and from the 
overwhelming billowy gulf. Icy chill- 
ness rushes over his manly frame, but 
the heat of a dauntless spirit glows in 
every vein. Round and rvund he 
swims, and tries to ascend to the float- 
ing habitation of safety. He repeats 
and repeats on all sides the daring strife 
against a sweeping tide, tha’ bears away 
the last hope of escape from a grave 
among the caverns of the deep. Hail to 
the youth of the ready thought ! it shal! 
be his to conquer in the hour of peril. 
This voice invites the neigiing steed ; 
the steed well broke to cross from shore 
to shore, by the efforts of his own 
sinewy limbs. Steed of the high heart! 
green be thy pasture on the plain. Full 
be thy manger beneath the sheltering 
roof; and may the daughters of beauty 
caress thee and say, Thou hast gained 
the prize of swimmers— thou ha:t saved 
the husband and the father in the mo- 
ment of extremity—thou hast granted 
his dearest wish to the son of sons; and 

hen mirth and jollity sparkle at the 
br feast, the joy of clans, or the 

riendly cup refreshes the stranger— 
we drink to the rider of the deep, to the 
son of sons, and to the mighty steed. G. 








MORAL DPFICIENCY OF METHODISM, 
MR. FDITOR, 

We are much disposed to assume cre- 
dit to ourselves as a nation for the 
numerous institutions which prevail in 
this land, having the moral and religious 
improvement of the lower classes for 
their direct object. I have sometimes 
indeed heard grave divines in the midst 
of their lamentations over the prevalence 
of immorality, derive consolation from 
the reflection that though our enor- 
mities may be of a portentous magni- 
tude, the public charities which abound 
and the zeal of religious societies are of 
a nature to cover a multitude of sins. 
Far be it from me to undervalue ans 
thing which contributes to the glory of 
my country, yet when I look around 
and see that crimes and wretchedness 











instead of being iessened, have of late 
years become more abundant ; my mind 
cannot but feel an emotion of surprise 
at the indications of a tainted system 
where such extr ear ale pretens ions 
are set up to virtue and piety. The 
multiplication of convictions, and the 
reports that Ros been made upon the 
depravity of the lower orders of the 
reggae are as little to the credit of 
the religious associations upon which 
pris ile ourselves, as to the legislative 
assclbly to whose united w ‘dom and ex- 
ertions the people are ever eager to tur 
in all cases of difficulty. Yet in spite of 
pe na al laws on the one hand, and of bene- 
ent establishments on the other, the 
pense rin continues to be vitiated in a 
most alarming degree, and one genera- 
tion only Jeaves a worse behind it, with 
the prospect of another still more -de- 
pri “dito follow. Thisis no exaggerated 
etch, for the records at the Old Bailey, 
and the walls of oar prisons and pe ni- 
tentiury houses, to say nothing of the 
eects at large, bear dreadful evidence 
o the fact. Now were this a nation 
just emerging from barbarism, or 
eseaped from the fiery ordeal of a revo- 
re. much allowance might be made 
forthe awfulanomaly. But when it is 
considered that for the space of one 
liundred and fifty years, England has 
enjoved the be nefit of a restored con- 
stitution, and that for full a century past 
liberty has spread its wings over all her 
borders, may it not well excite wander 


to beheld a mass of heentiousness bid- 


ding defiance to all moral application 
and leval enactments? A field desi geet 
here eaunt itself which calls for the 
most diligent aud serutinizing examina- 
tion; and that not so much into the 
ramifications of an evil which seems to 
have rained a fixed root in oursoil, as to 
theinadedquacvof the various means em- 
ploved foritseradicationor correction. It 
requiresnoextraordinary skill in political 
science to perceive that defective laws 
aml ieefictent tustitutions, serve but to 
strenethen and render more injurious 
, 


whet they were cesivgned to remove or 


prevent. The inquiry therefore should 
he (Jj 


irecte’ to the state of our penal 


code and te tn operatir re efforts of tho se 
Instruments witen have received p ablie 
encouragement under a persu “S1On that 
they were caleulat to improve the 


manners and prin ‘iple s of the pei ple. 
Mach has been done in the investigation 
of particular sources of more! corruption, 
and some vo ul no doubt has been ac- 
complished ; but after all, this is scarcely 
avy thing better than lopping off a few 
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straggling shoots, or cutting up some of 
the underwood in the entangling maze of 
mischief, Visionary schemes “are con- 
tinually obtruded upon public attention 
by men ambitious of fame, or needy 
adventurers seeking employment : but 
expericnce shews that all such devices 
are only productive of private advantage, 
and that after imposing upon the cre- 
dulous for a short time, they end in 
smoke, or leave the state of the body 
politic worse than it was before these 
empirical experiments were made to > bet- 
ter its condition. 
The public encouragement of new 
5 ape in whatever concerns the morais 
{the people has a natural tendency to 
weaken the influence of old establish- 
ments, and to beget a spirit of disobe- 
cience where it did not previously 
exist. Considering, therefore, how 
fashionable the rage for novelty has 
become in matters where it would have 
been better to have ‘sought for the old 
paths of experience and to have walked 
therein ;* may we not without offence 
demand of the zealous promoters of in- 
novation what are the fruits of the 
religious changes that have already taken 
lace ? 
Methodism, for instance, has now sub- 
isted, and been in active exercise for the 
spac ‘e of four score years, a time surely 
f sufficient length to heve warranted the 
xpectation of an abundant harvest. 
But can it be said that after the multi- 
piication of meeting, the accumulation 
uf immense funds, establishments for 
foreign missions, and the passing of new 
pro tectine statutes in their favour, these 
sectaries have contributed in any per- 
ceptible degree to the improve ment of 
the morals of the people? [t will be no 
satisfactory answer to say that many 
sinners have been turned trom darkness 
to light, and that the face of things has 
unde ergone a great alteration in this or 
that villace, through the instrumentality 
of the licens ed itinerant teachers. All 
this may be very true, and vet the 
flattering changes upen which such ex- 
peetations were formed, may have been 
as evanescent as the mist of the morn- 
ing, which is ebsorhed by the solar heat 
and leaves no trace of fructification 
behind. 
Within half the period that Methodism 
as Ovcupied in our history, the face of 
th e Roman empire in the east and west 
was materially affected by the progress 
6 C hristianity, and that too in. the 
sities of the severest trials which the 
hand of tyranny could inflict upon the 
preachers of the gospel and those who 
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confessed it. Yet in this enlightened 
-guatry where toleration protects every 
relivious denomination, an immense 
engine has been in exercise for more 
than tivo generations, under the direc- 
tion of no y ordinary hands, and avowed- 
ty employed in reforming the people 
without having wrought an effect cor- 
respondent to its professions and 
means. On the contrary while every 
villave has its meeting- house, a universal 
outery is heard upon the vittation of 
manners and the increase of crimes. 
This question, therefore, forces itself 
upon tt e mind, whence is it that under 
cuch circumstances and with so vast an 
influence methodism has not succeeded 
‘nan equal proportion in depopulating 
vaols, a3 in founding and filling conven- 
ticles ? 


Juiy 11, 1818. Joun Oakley. 


GALITRY OF SIR FRANCIS BOURGEOIS. 
MR. EDITOR, 

iN reply to your correspondent who 
euquires for some particulars respecting 
the picture gallery founded at Dulwich 
College, I send you the following brief 
information. Sir Francis Bourgeois, a 
Swiss by birth, who had long resided in 
this country, and acquired both fortune 
and reputation by his profession as an 
historical painter, became desirous of 
securing his valuable collection of pictures 
for the benefit of the art. With this 
view he made an offer of the same to 
the British Museum, the trustees of 
Wiluch threw such ebstaclesin his way as 
induced him to transfer his proposal to 
other quarters. Strange to say he met 
with a cold reception also from the heads 
of other institutions in the metropolis 
on which he tendered his collection to 
the master, warden and fellows of the 
College of God's gift at Dulwich by whom 
3 was accepted, ‘and whose buil ding is 
uow enriched by ye ge n addition 
to» the pictures Mr. William Cart- 
right formerly iver to the saine 
ty. Sir Francis, besides his dona- 
tonef paintings, gave 10, 0001. to keep 
tem for the 
sting up of the gallery, and Teena ies of 
hOOUL cach to the principal and chaplain 
ui the col} lege, ¥ 
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‘Mr. Evelyn yin his Diz ary says,“ Sept. 2, 
1675, 1 went to see Dulwich Colledge, being 
the pious foundation of one Allen, a famous 
Bo median in King James’s time. The 
chapell is pretty, the rest of the hospitall 
very ull contrived; it yet maintaines divers 
poore of both sexes ; "tis In_a melancholy 


partof Camerwell parish.” Vol. ii. p. 452 
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OBSERVATIONS ON A LETTER TO LORD 
BYRON. 
SIR, 


EXALTED genius, like exalted vir- 
tue, however duly it may be honoured 
by those who are capable either of «p- 
preciating its worth, or emulating its ex- 
ample, is, nevertheless proportionably ex- 
posed to the bitterest shafts of envy and 
detraction. It occupies an elevated situ- 
ation in the world, but 

-~——- To be the mark where wrong 

Aims with her poisoned arrows ;”” 
and whilst itis an object of admiration 
to such as have sense to discern, and |i- 
berality enough to allow its merits, eli- 
cits also the hatred and malevolence ot 
those who, destitute of virtue, and bar- 
ren in understanding, would sully the 
purity of the spring they are not per- 
initted to taste. I am led to offer 
these observations, from the perusal of 
a letter in Blackwood’s megazine of 
last month to Lord Byron, in which 
the writer puts forth as much bitterness 
and malignity against that nobie bard, 
as ever disgraced the annals of the press. 
Indeed [ should scarcely have thought 
it necessary to notice so vile a superfe- 
tation of “envy, hatred, and uncharita- 
bleness,” had it not occurred te me, that 
were such calumnies sufiered to pass 
with impunity, their author might pos- 
sibly delude himself into a belief, that 
his extravagant and unmanly insinua- 
tions had been received, and in soma 
measure tolerated by the public. 

It should then appear from the poeti- 
cal “notices to correspondents,” which 
Mr. Blackwood has prefixed to what he 
is pleased to term his “peerless mage- 
zine,” that he has in his employ certain 
furbishers of falsehood for his pages, 
who amuse themselves by doin into let- 
ters—if we may be allowed the term— 
the characters of individuals justly en- 
titled- to the highest consider ation and 
respect, and infusing into these eomposi- 
tions as much personality and abuse as 
they may deem necessary, either te 
round their periods with becoming ef- 
fect, or produce what mav be mistaken 
for originality of thought and ener- 
ey of style. The traducer towards 
whom tiese observations are parti- 
cularly directed, has undertaken to 
supply this publication with what, in 
the cant phrase of the day, is “de- 
nominated ‘sauce pigquante,” and un- 
der the eccasional signatures of * Idol lo- 
clastes,” ‘ Presbyter Anglicanus,” &c, 
to calumniate all the authors of the dav, 
whose writings shall have obtamed he 
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them a sufficient degree of popularity to 
render a disquisition on their demerits 
a subject of general curiosity. ruly 
the labourer is worthy of his hire, and if 
we mv judge from the “ notice-mon- 
ger's’ r ymes of last month, he has ra- 
ther overdone his part. 
“The letters to the Reverend Sydney Smith, 
Professor Playfair, Hazlitt, and Tom 
Moore, 
Haveall Idoloclastes’ nerve and pith— 
Wenever read more bitter things be- 
fore.” &c. 
» * « Sad 
<«* We have received Philemon’s sharp epistle 
To Mister Wilson, author of “ the Isle 
Of Palms,’ which calls that poet’s lyre a 
whistle, 
And cuts him up throughout in monstrous 
style !’’* 
Philemon makes a great display of bristle, 
And seems to breathe the tery soul of 
bile.” 


It seems, therefore, from these ex- 
tracts, that a batch of letters has been 
received “ breathing the very soul of bile,” 
against five gentlemen, who, however 
objectionable their political principles, 
must be allowed to occupy a very high 
situation in this Augustan age of litera- 
ture; but the bard of Lalla Rookh—a 
production which will be read with delight 
us long as the language in which it is 
written shall exist—the translator of 
Anacreon, “the poet of all circles, and 
the idol of his own,” is to be carped at, 
his intentions misrepresented, and his 
character traduced, and all this because, 
in the first place, his splendid talents have 
procured for him a degree of public fa- 
vour which renders every thing said of 
him of more than common interest to 
the world; and in the next to gratify 
the depraved appetites of some few crea- 
tures of idleness and dissipation, who, too 
feeble to contest with genius, are grati- 
fed only by the dark and malignant 
whisperings of its enemies. I have 
been led imperceptibly into this slight 
tribute of admiration for Mr. Moore, 
being well assured that no opinion 
of mine can raise him higher in public 
estimation than he at present stands; 
but there is an individual from whom, 
by the vilest and most unjustifiable ca- 
lumnies, the tide of popular applause has 
heen in some measure turned: one who 
has been elevated by fame to the loftiest 
pinnacle of her temple but to render him 
the more liable to the shafts of envy and 





* See Notices to Dlackwood's Magazine 
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Observations on a Letter to Lord Byron. 
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malignity. It is almost needless to ob- 
serve that this “man of many sorrows” 
is Lord Byron. Foiled in their impotent 
attacks upon his poetic reputation, his 
enemies would fain blacken and deform 
him in his character and conduct as a 
man. Well and truly has he said: 
«From mighty wrongs to petty perfidy 
Have 1 not seen what human things 
could do? 
From the loud roar of foaming calumny 

To the small whisper of the as paltry few, 
And subtler venom of the reptile crew. 

The Janus glance of whose significant 

eye, 
Learning to lie with silence, would seem 
true, 

And without utterance save the shrug or 

sigh, 
Deal sonal to happy fools its speechless 
obloquy.”’ 
Lord Byron has had to defend himself, 
not se much “ from the arrow that flieth 
at noon day,” as ‘from the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness.” He “ has 
been the mark 
For blight and desolation compassed round 
With hatred and contention ;” 
but bursting through the crude defor- 
mity of hisenemies with redoubled splen- 
dour on each assault, he has driven them 
to a state of roaring idiotcy, which oc- 
casionally finds vent in that description 
of general invective and execration on 
which I now beg leave to offer some 
remarks. 

The ‘ Letter to the author of Beppo” 
is ushered in by an affected “ Note to 
the Editor,” wherein the writer kindly 
expresses his concern, that all the critics 
who have ever commented upon Lord 
Byron's poetry should “have been led 
away by a (pardonable) enthusiasin in 
favor of his genius, to award to him a 
greater degree of fame as a poet than 
agreed with the notions which he (Pres- 
byter Anglicanus) had long ago formed 
of the talents and character of that illus- 
trious bard.” He goes on to state that 
Lord Byron has no where so fully de- 
veloped the “baseness of his principles” 
asin his “ Venetian Story,” and that 
“he has degraded his genius by a series 
of cool sarcasms, in ridicule of the fide- 
lity of English wives,” and after besmear- 
ing the editor of the “Edinburgh Re- 
view” with his awkward flattery, this 
qualified critic finishes his “Note” and 
introduces his ‘* Letter.” 

Your limits will not allow me to make 
such quotations from the poem of Beppo 
as would exhibit the falsehood of this as- 
sertion inits fullest light; yet surely the 
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testimony of all the periodical critics of 
the day is to be depended upon. It would 
be singular enough, if what has been 
pronounced by all who have seen it as 
an ingenious and lively satire on the 
vices of an Italian metropolis, should 
turn out to be a series of cool sarcasms 
against the fidelity of English wives! 
But mark the inconsistency of this 
sneaking malignant: he takes occasion 
frequently in the course of his letter to 
abuse Lord Byron for the deep and me- 
lancholy tone of his writings, calls him 
«the most lugubrious of mortals,” affects 
to “disbelieve that he had ever any real 
eause fur sorrow,” and states that “he 
howled by day upon the house top, and 
called upon the world to admire his song 
of lamentation, and join in its doleful 
chorus ,”—and after having expressed 
that ‘these have been his notions of 
Lord Byron’s poetry for some years,’’* 
as soon as ever his Lordship publishes a 
harmless jeu d’ esprit—in the words of 
one of the first critics of the day, ‘ with 
as little serious meaning as can well be 
imagined, except that of being a lively 
and playful satire’ —he immediately 
breaks forth into the most furious and 
insane invectives against him, and de- 
plores “that he should have thrown 
from him the harp of the mighty, which, 
when he dashed his fingers over the 
strings, faded as was the harmony, and 
harsh the execution, were still made for 
their listening, who had loved the solemn 
music of the departed !” What rational 
readers will be enabled to comprehend of 
such bathos as this I know not, but 
their risible faculties will doubtless be 
affected, when they are told that this 
stupendous critictakes the Devil in one 
hand and lord Byron in the other, and after 
having paced up and down 16 columns of 
Mr. Blackwood’s Edinburgh magazine, 
and made various comparisons between 
them, in which the “ Prince-of Dark- 
ness has always the advantage of his 
Lordship, he settles the point by de- 
tlaring it to be his conviction that Satan 
is by far the noblest character of the 
two; for that our. poet ‘has all the ma- 
levolence of a demon without the gene- 
rosity of the superior fiend !”” 

Of the opinions of all critics who have 
ever spoken favourably of Lord Byron’s 
genius, this «« Presbyter Anglicanus” has 
an utter contempt; he considers their 
praise as ** sneaking adulation,” and the 
“shouts of the vulgar” &c. so that out 
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* Probably ever since the appearance of 
the English bards and Scotch reviewers, 
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of the thousands of all nations, who have 
descanted upon his Lerdship’s poetry, 
this person would faia delude himself 
into a belief, that he alone has exhibited 
the slightest perception, either in appre- 
ciating its merits, or exhibiting its de- 
fects. He would endeavour to persuade 
the public that the opinions of such 
men as Moore, Gifford, Rogers, Scott, 
Southey, Campbell, &c. sink into com- 
parative nothingness as soon as he 
puts forth his sentiments upon the point 
in question. Yet these, the most illus- 
trious names of which this age can boast, 
have ald and each expressed the most ex- 
alted eulogiums on the bard who, ac- 
cording to the statement made by this 
pettyfogging traducer, “has, with wan- 
ton hypocrisy, tortured ‘their’ feelings, 
and, with cool contemptuousness, insult- 
ed * their’ principles.” The noblest 
poets and critics of the age have admitted 
to their most intimate friendship and 
association the man ‘ who is the enemy 
of his species, and whose-pogtry need not 
to have been. different. tromawhat it is, 
although he -had lived and.idied in the 
midst of ageneration of heartless and 
unbelieving demons.” ‘They have shewn 
themselves proud in publicly testifying 
their esteem for the Being “ whose he- 
roism is‘lunacy, whose philosophy is 
folly, whose’virtue is a cheat, and whose 
religion is a bubble ¥’—Yet such are the 
conclusions which must be drawn, if 
any credit is to be attached to the asser- 
tions of this base vituperator of genius. 
He further states that it is not his pur- 
pose to describe, or attempt to describe, 
wherein Lord Byron differs from other 
great poets who have preceded him, 
“but when he expresses an opinion 
which he acknowledges to be different 
from that of the world at large, it is in- 
cumbent on him to offer something like 
a valid testimony; some proof in sup- 
port ofthat opinion, unless, as in the 
present instance,” he is conscious of hav- 
ing offered to the public, a tissue of 
glaring and indefensible falsehoods. 

I should not have condescended to 
honour, with this particular notice, a 
production, so entirely divested of all 
manly sentiment and liberality, as the 
«letter to the author of Beppo,” had 
I not felt it my duty to express my de- 
cided reprehension that a petty scribbler 
should continue to pour forth the vile and 
paltry ebullitions of his malice, merely 
because he imagines that his insignifi- 
cance will secure him from the chastise- 
ment to which he is so justly entitled. 
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FOLLS FOR LONDON. 
MR. EDITOR, 

THE following statement of Polls on 
the Election of Members of Parliament 
for the City of London during the pre- 
sent reign may not be altogether unac- 
ceptable at this time. 


1761 Sir Robert Ladbroke . . 4306 
Rt. Hon. Thos. Harley . . 3983 
William Beckford,esq. . . 3663 
Sir Richard Glyn. . .« 8285 
Sir San.uel Fludyer .« «© «(3193 

1768 Rt. Hon. Thos. Harley . . 3729 
Sir Robert Ladbroke . .~ . 3678 
William Beckford,esq. . . 3402 
Barlow Trecothick,esq. . . 2957 
Sir Richard Glyn . . . . 2823 
John Paterson,esq. . . . 1269 
John Wilkes, esq... 1247 


1770 On thedeceaseof William Beck- 
ford, esq. Richard Oliver, esq. 
was elected. 

1774 John Sawbridge, esq. . . 3456 
George Hayley,esq. . . . 3390 
Richard Oliver,esq. . . . 3354 
Frederick Bull, esq. . . . 3096 
William Baker, @sq. . . . 2802 
Brass Crosby,esq. . . . 1913 
John Roberts, esq. = « 

1780 George Hayley,esq. . . . 4062 
John Kirkman,esq. . . . 3804 
Frederick Bull,esq. . . . 3150 
Nathaniel Newnham, esq. . 3036 
John Sawbridge, esq. . . 2957 
Richard Clark,esq. . . . 1771 

John Kirkman, egg. died at Margate 
the day the Poll closed (15 Sep.) but the 

Sheriffs returned his name in the Inden- 

ture with the three other members, and 

on the 28th November following John 

Sawbridge, esq. was unanimously elected 

in his room. 

1781 George Hayley, esq. died the 30th 
August; the Candidates were 
the Lord Mayor (Sir Watkin 
LLewes,) and Richard Clark, esq. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor 2685 
Richard Clark,esq. . . . 2387 

1784 Brook Watson,esq. . . . 4789 
Sir Watkin Lewes . . . .) 4554 
Nathaniel Newnham,esq. . 4479 
John Sawbridge,esq. . . . 2823 
Richard Atkinson,esq. . . 2816 
Samuel Smith,esq. . . . 287 
Rt. Hon. William Pitt . . 52 

Upon this a scrutiny took place and 
the numbers were finally declared as 

tollows : , 

Brook Watson,esq. . . . 4776 


Sir Watkin Lewes . . . .) 4541 
Nathaniel Newnham, esq. . 4467 
John Sawbridge, esq... . . 2812 


Richard Atkinson,esq. . . 2803 
Samuel Smith,esq. . . . 286 
Rt. Hon. William Pitt. . . 56 
1790 =William Curtis,esq. . . . 4846 
Brook Watson,esq. . . . 4101 
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Sir Watkin Lewes. . . . 3747 
John Sawbridge, esq. . . - 3586 
Nathaniel Newnham, esq. . 2582 
Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor (Wm. 

Pickett) . . ... . « 1064 

February 23, 1793. Brook Watson, 
esq. being appointed Commissary, vaca- 
ted hisseat, and on the 6th of ;March 
following, John William Anderson, esq. 
was elected in his room on the shew of 
hands, the other candidate, Nathaniel 
Newnham, esq. not demanding a Poll. 

John Sawbridge, esq. died 21st Febru- 
ary 1790. 

March 3. Election commenced and 
closed on the 5th, Mr. Combe declining 
on that day. 

William Lushington, esq. . 2334 

Harvey Christian Combe, esq. 1566 

1796. William Lushington, esq. . 4379 
Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor(Wm. 

Curtis) a: oe kh ee oe Ce 

Harvey Christian Comhe,esq. 3865 

John Wm. Anderson, esq. . 3170 

William Pickett,esq. . . . 2795 

Sir Watkin Lewes. . . . 2354 

1802 Harvey Christian Combe, esq. 3377 

Charles Price,esq. . . . 3236 

Wiliam Curtis,esq. . . . £989 

Sir John Wm. Anderson, bart. 2387 

Benjamin Travers, esq. . . 137! 

Sir Watkin Lewes . . . . 652 

Wiliam Lushington, esq. 113 

1806 Harvey Christian Combe, esq. 2294 
Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor 

(James Shaw) . . . . 2276 

Sir Charles Price, bart. . . 2254 

Sir William Curtis, bart. . 2205 

John Atkins,esq, . , 315 

John Peter Hankey, esq.. . 168 

1807 Sir Charles Price, bart. . . 3115 

Sir William Curtis, bart... . 3059 

James Shaw,esq. . . . . 2863 

Harvey Christian Combe, esq. 2583 

John Peter Hankey, esq... . 226 

Mr. Hankey died the afternoon the 
Election commenced: the first day's Poll 
was as follows: ° 

Sir Charles Price . 2...) O17] 
Sir William Curtis. . . . 167 
John Peter Hankey,esq.. . 154 
James Shaw,esq. . . . . 148 
Harvey Christian Combe, esq. 124 
{812 Harvey Christian Combe, esy. 5125 
Sir William Curtis, bart... 4580 
Sir James Shaw, bart. . . 4082 
John Atkins, esq. . . . . 3645 
Robert Waithman, esq. . 2622 
Matthew Wood,esq. . . . 2374 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor (C. S. 
Hunter) was a Candidate, but declined 
before the commencement of the Poll, 
notwithstanding which 8 voted for him. 

Harvey Christian Combe, esq. re- 
signed, and on the 10th June, 1817, the 
Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor (Matt. Wood) 
was elected upon a shew of hands in 
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nis room, there being no other Candi- 
date. 
1818 Matthew Wood, esq. 5700 
. Thomas Wilson, esq. 4829 
Robert Waithman, esq. 4603 
John Thomas Thorp, esq. 4335 
Sir William Curtis, bart. . 4224 
John Atkins,esq. . . . 1688 


Mr. Alderman Atkins declined on the 
fifth day. 

A greater number of Livery than was 
ever before known have polled at this 
Election, being very nearly 8000. The 
exact number stated is 7978. 

A CITIZEN. 








ACCOUNT OF AN EPiDEMIC IN BENGAL. 


MR. EDITOR, 

A medical friend of mine, just returned 
from the East Indies, yesterday put into my 
hands a pamphlet latelyspublished at Cal- 
cutta by Dr. Tytler, giving an account 
of the fatal Epidemic disease, which 
ravaged the district of Jessore in Bengal. 
I quote you the following passage to shew 
what beneficial influence may be expected 
from the spread of the gospel truths among 
the Hindoos. The passage will speak volumes 
on the utility of missionary labours in that 
quarter of the globe. In my next, I shall 
give you a curious translation of one of the 
chapters of the Sama Veda by Rammohun 
Roy, a Hindoo of extraordinary character 
and talents, who has Jately renounced the 
Indian superstition, acknowledges but one 
God—has translated this chapter from the 
Veda to prove it, and is on his way to this 
country, to study the doctrines of the 
Christian Religion. I am, &c. 

JAMES JOHNSON. 
14 Princes-street, Hanover-square, 
July 15th, 1818. 

“To mitigate this fervour, and soothe 
the feelings of the people, by removing the 
idea of infection, a notion which having 
originally arisen now generally prevailed, the 
dwellings of the sick, in all quarters were 
personally visited by myself, and by touching 
and examining the patients, and administer- 


ing the remedies, I endeavoured to convince 


their friends no general contagion was pre- 
sent, for if such were the truth, the judge, 
who had frequently seen the sick, and my 

self, who was hourly in contact with the 
worst cases, must have been infected. 
Reasoning of this kind was however at- 
tended with no effect, and such as visited at 
my house appeared with camphor in their 
clothes, and smelling bottles in their hands, 
and declaring their thorough conviction of 
a pestilential atmosphere, betrayed evident 
signs in their countenances of being in 
momentary expectation of sudden dissolu- 
tion. Those, who from the dignity of their 
cast, wealth, and information, had influence 
over the minds of the populace, and might 
in great measure have averted the alarm, 
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were among the first to encourage and 
spread the terror, and by their own example 
contributed much towards its continuance 
and effect. Truth, neglected and despised 
on earth, was, with astrological wisdom 
sought for in the skies! and the beautiful 
constellation of the Galaxy, shining in 
splendid majesty every evening over Jessore, 
was most ungenerously accused of shower- 
ing down pestilence and destruction upon 
the portion of the lower world immediately 
beneath its influence. Some indirect sus- 
picions moreover existed that Jupiter, beam- 
ing gloriously from the heart of that malig- 
nant demon the Scorpion, might not alto- 
gether be without connection with his sister 
triends of the milky-way. One sapient persoa 
famed above others for superior sagacity 
and discernment, with infinite labour and 
difficulty accomplished the wonderful dis- 
covery of there happening to be this year 
fice Saturdays in the English month of 
August. ‘The importance of this fact, upom 
being promulgated, and its authority con- 
firmed by the printed records of the Alma- 
nack in the Calcutta directory, was imme- 
diately acknowledged ; for this being a day 
dedicated to Sani, whose malignant potency 
has long been acknowledged in Jndia, and 
the number FIVE Jeing the express pro- 
perty of the destructive Siva, a mystical 
combination was hence, with unspeakable 
penetration detected, whose infallibility and 
baneful influence it would have emounted 
to sacrilege to question. 

Artifice and knavery did not hesitate te 
take their usual advantage of credulity and 
popular perplexity. A religious devotee 
who had been unsuccessful in a legal con- 
test respecting land, publicly announced 
that the prevalence of the distemper was the 
wrath of heaven manifested in his cause, 
and would in consequence continue till his 
asserted property was restored. This im- 
postor was seized, and atter being confined 
dismissed from the town. In the night of 
the 29th a commotion, which might, but 
for timely precautions, have been productive 
of serious mischief, occurred in the villages 
near the station. A number of Jadoos, or 
magicians, were reported to have quitted 
Morelly, with a human head in their pos- 
session, which they were to be directed by 
the presence of supernatural signs to leave 
in a certain and to them unknown bustee or 
village. The peopleon all sides were ready 
by force to arrest the progress of these 
nocturnal visitors; for the prophecy fore- 
told, that wherever the head fell, the 
destroying angel terminating her sanguinary 
career would rest, and the demon of death 
thus satisfied refrain from further devasta- 


tion in this part of the country.” * 





* A singular scene was witnessed that 
night by the judge and myself. While 
walking along the road, endeavouring to 
allay the agitation and quiet the apprehen- 
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KING JAMES THE FIRST. 
Notwithstanding the praises which 
were Sovished upon this British Solomon 
called him, if appears 
that tc booksellers were far from being 
t engaging in his works. The 
arned ha emas Lydyat, m a letter to 
Ir., afterwards ‘Archbishop, Usher 
ye cust 22, 1611) says, “I have 
King’s book in Latin against 
Vorstius, yet scant dry from the press : 
N yrton, who hath the matter 
wholly in his own hands, swore to me, 
he would not print, unless he might have 
inoney to print it.” 
: LORD BACON. 

Vhis great man, of whom the world is 
vet toseek for a good memoir, submitted 
the manuscript of his Novum Organum 
to the perusal of his cousin Sir Thomas 


s hist 


itterers 


> 


| Vou tne 


’ . 
Wille Oar, 


Bodley, who in returning it, gave him 
this advice: “One kind of boldness 


doth draw on another insomuch, that 
methinks | should offend not to signify, 
that before the transcript of vour book 
be fitted for the press, it will be requi- 
site for you to cast a ce nsor’s seve upon 
the stile and elocution, which in the 
frame of vour periods, and in divers words 
wud phrases, will hardly go for current, 
if the copy brought to me be just the 
saine that vou would publish.” 

WOTTON AND GRAY. 

Sir Henry Wotton whose history has 
heen sO well related by honest lzaack 
Vi alto: spent the « ‘lose of his very busy 
lite in Bik 1} 
info deacon’s orders, and he became pro- 
vost. ‘The vear vetore his death he said 
on returning to the Celleee from an ex- 
cursion to Winchester: * How useful was 


faint 


College, when he 


entered 


perceived a 


neanrnia : 
ryq” pt ic. Wa 


suing from a thick clump ot bamboo. 
: {by this circumstance, we proceeded 
pot, ana foul 1 a hut the interior of 
ch that was iilumunated, contained five 
Ma f bin eas, and one of them 
has heen ined to he Steeticlan, 
t formidable and cclebrated Colat 
be. In tront of the idols that adorned 
this den of supersi ion, a temale child 
py utly about Y years of age, lay upon 
the ground—she was evidently stupitied with 
intoxjcating drugs, and in this manner pre- 
pared to return responses to such questions 
as lose initiated into the mysteries should 
Lina 


proper to propose. 


that advice of aholy monk, who persuaded 
his friend to perform his customary devo- 
tions ina constant place, because in that 
place, we usually meet with those very 
thoughts which possessed us at our last 
beins there: and “added Sir Henry” 
I find it thus far experimentally true, 
that my now being in that school, and 
seeing that very place where I sat when 
I was a boy, occasioned me to remember 
those very thoughts of my youth which 
then possessed me; sweet thoughts i in- 
deed, that promised inv growing years 
numerous pleasures without mixtures of 
cares; and these to be enjoyed when 
time (which | therefore thought slow 
paced) had changed my youth into man- 
hood; but age and experience have 
taught me, that these were but empty 
hopes; for L have always found it true as 
my Saviour did foretel, sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof. Nevertheless 1 
saw there a succession of boys using the 
same recreations, and questionless pos- 
sessed with the same thoughts that then 
possessed me. ‘Thus one generation 
succeeds another, both in their lives, 
recreations, hopes, fears and death.” 

Let the whole of this beautiful senti- 
ment be compared with Gray’s Ode on a 
distant prospect of Eton College, and I 
am much mistaken if the reader will not 
at once see the original germ of that 
pathetic composition. 


Ah happy hills, ah pleasing shade, 
Ah fields belov’d in vain, 
Where once my careless childhood stray‘d, 
A stranger yet to pain! 
I feel the gales that from ye blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow, 
As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul, they seem to sooth, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 
To breathe a second spring. 


But it is in the description of the 
sportive joys of the youthful train that 
the sage instructs the poet. 

Gay hope is theirs, by fancy led 

Less pleasing when possest ; 

The tear forgot as soon as shed, 

The sunshine of the breast ; 
Their’s buxom health of rosy hue, 
Wild wit, invention ever new, 

And lively cheer of vigour born ; 
The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 

That fly th’ approach of morn. 
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\las, regardless of their doom, 

‘Lhe little victims play ! 

No sense have they ot ills to come, 

No care beyond to day : 
vet sce how all around ‘them wait 
The ministers of human fate, 

And black misfortune’s baleful train! 
Ahshew them where in ambush stand 
To seize their prey the murderous band, 

Ah! tell them they are men. 

SHAKESPEARE AND SPENSER. 

All the critics upon our immortal 
dramatist have dwelt with rapture upon 
jis creative genius in bodying the off- 
spring of his imagination, or in other 
words giving powers to airy nothings 
exactly adapted to the character and 
office for which he had occasion. Among 
those beings by far the most extraor- 
dinary is Caliban, the monstrous pro- 
duction of a dushon and a witch, in- 
heriting all the qualities of each parent, 
and uniting to the most hideous outward 
form a diabolical malignity and acute- 
ness, With simplicity and ignorance. Yet 
this uncouth representation loses the 
credit of originality when the reader 
compares the picture with the person- 
ification of lust in the Faery Queen: 


It was to weet, a wild and savage man, 

Yet was no man, but only like inshape, 

And eke in stature, higher by a span, 

All over-grown with hair, that could awhape 

An hardy heart, and his wide mouth did 
gape 

With huge great teeth like to a tusked boar, 

For he lived all on rapine and on rape, 

Of men and beasts, and fed on fleshly gore, 

The sign whereof yet stain’d his lips afore. 


His nether lip was not like man nor beast, 
But hike a wide deep poke, down hanging 
low, 
In which he wont the relics of his feast, 
\nd cruel spoil, which he had spar’d to 
stow ; 
And over it his huge great nose did grow, 
Full dreadfully empurpled all- with blood 


And down both sides two wide long ears did 
zlow. 


In the play Caliban shews the con- 
tracted limits of his knowledge and his 
attempt at grateful feeling, by the fol- 
lowing very natural expressions : 
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I prithee let me bring thee where crabs grow, 
And I with my long nails will dig thee pig 


nuts, 

Shew thee a jay’s nest, and instruct thee 
how 

To snare the nimble marmozet. Vil bring 
thee 


To clust’ring filberds ; and sometimes I'll 
get hon 
Young shamois from the rock. 


On turning to the third book of the 
Faery Queen, we mect with this descr ip- 
tion ofan Incubus, or at least the son of 
a witch, and his awkward courtship of a 
young damsel in distress who had put 
herself under the beldam’s protection. 


Oft from the forest wildings he did-bring 

Whose sides empurpled were with smiling 
red ; 

And oft young birds, which he had taught 
to sing, 

Tis mistress’ praises, sweetly caroled ; 

Garlands of flowers, sometimes tor her fair 


head 
He fine would dight ; sometimes the squirrel 
wild 


He brought to her in bands, as conquered 
To be her thrall— 


In pointing out these coincidences of 
apparent imitation, it is not intended to 
vast the slightest reflection upon the 
eehius of the mighty master of the 
human heart, whose original powers of 
conception and magical influence over 
the passions must ever command. the 
admiration of mankind, even should the 
language in which he wrote ever cease 
to be aliving tongue. 


MILTON AND THOMSON. 

Inthe year 1738 the patriotic book- 
seller Andrew Millar printed a new 
edition of Milton’s Areopagitica with an 
admirable preface written in a style of 
animation equal to the unanswerable 
performance which it recommends. The 
author of this preface was James Thom- 
son, the poet, and any publisher, who 
should undertake to reprint the book at 
this time would render an acceptable ser- 
vice to the public. 
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REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
THE COPYRIGHT ACTS OF 8 ANNE, C. 19; 
15 GEO. m1, Cc. 53; 41 GEO. Il, C. 
107; anD 54 GEO. 111, c. 116. 

Ordered, hy the House of Commons to be 

Printed, 5 June 1818. 


_ THE earliest foundation for a claim 
‘rom any public Library, to the gra- 


tuitous delivery of new publications, is 
to be found in adeed of the year 1610, 
by which the Company of Stationers of 
London, at the request of Sir Thomas 
Bodley, engages to deliver a copy of 
every book ‘printed 3 in the Company (not 
having been before printed) to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, This however seems 








to be confined to the publications of the 
Company in its corporate capacity, and 
could in no case extend to those which 
might proceed from individuals uncon- 
nected with it. 

Soon after the Restoration in the 
year 1662, was passed the * Act for 
preventing Abuses in printing seditious, 
treasonable, and unlicensed books and 
pamphlets, and for regulating of printing 
and printing presses; by which, for 
the first time, it was enacted, that every 


printer should reserve three copies of 


the best and largest paper of every book 
new printed, or reprinted by him with 
additions, and shall, before anv public 
vending of the said book, bring them to 
the Master of the Company of Station- 
ers, and deliver them to him; one 
whereof shall be delivered to the keeper 
of his Majesty’s Library, and the other 


two to be sentto the Vice Chancellor of 


the two Universities respectively, to the 
use of the public libraries of the said 
Universities. This Act was originally 
introduced for two years, but was con- 
tinued by two Acts of the same Parilia- 
ment till 1679, when it expirec.* 

lt was, however, revived in the 1st 
vear of James [1, and finahy expired 
“16035. 

it has been stated by Mr. Gaisford, 
one of the curaters of the Bodleian 
Library, “that there are several books 
entered in its register, as sent from the 
Stationers’ Company subsequent to the 
expiration of that Act;” but it is pro- 
hable that this delivery was by no means 
general, as there are no traces of it at 
Stationers’ Hall, and as Hearne, in the 
preface to the “ Reliquize Bodleiane,” 
printed in 1703, presses tor benefactions 
ty that library as peculiarly desirable, 

ince the Act of Parliainent for sending 

vices of books, printed by the London 

ksellers, is expired, and there are 
divers wanting for several years past.” 

During this period, the claim of 
authors and publishers to the perpetual 
Copyright of their publications, rested 
upon what was afterwards determined 
to have been the common law, by a 
majority of nine to three of the jndges 
ou the cases of Millar and Taylor in 
1769, and Denaldsonand Becket in 1774. 
Large estates had been vested in Copy- 

Upon reference to the continuing Act 

of 17. Ch. Il. c. 4, the clauses respecting 
the delivery of the three copies appear to 
he perpetual, yet it should seem that they 
were Not so considered, not being adverted 
to in the Act of Anne. : 
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rights; these Copyrights had been as- 
signed from hand to hand, had been the 
subject of family settlements, and in some 
instances larger prices had been given 
for the purchase of them (relation being 
had to the comparative value of money) 
than at any time subsequent to the Act 
of the 8th of Queen Anne.* By this 
Act, which in the last of these two cases, 
has since been determined to have de- 
stroyed the former perpetual Copyright, 
and to have substituted one for a more 
limited period, but protected by addi- 
tional penalties on those who should in- 
fringe it, it is directed, that nine copies 
of each book that shall be printed or 
published, or reprinted and published 
with additions, shall, by the printer, be 
delivered to the warehouse-keeper of the 
Company of Stationers, before such pub- 
lication made, for the use of the Royal 
Library, the libraries of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, the libraries 
of the four Universities of Scotland, the 
librery ef Sion College in London, and 
the library belonging to the Faculty of 
Advocates at Edinburgh. 

From the passing of this Act until 
the decision of the cases of Beckford and 
Hood in 1798, and of the University of 
Cambridge and Bryer, in 1813, it was 
universally understood, that neither the 
protection of copyright, nor the obliga- 
tion to deliver the eleven copies attached 
to the publication of any book, unless it 
was registered at Stationer’s Hall, an 
act which was considered as_ purely 
optional and unnecessary, where it was 
intended to abandon the claim for Copy- 
right; and in conformity to this con- 
struction, the Act of 41 Geo. III. ex- 
pressly entitled the libraries of Trinity 
College, and the King’s Inn, Dublin, to 
copies of such books only as should be 
entered at Stationers’ Hall.t 

In Beckford versus Hood, the Court 
of King’s Bench decided, that the omis- 
sion of the entry only prevented a prose- 
cution for the penalties inflicted by the 
statutes, but it did not in any degree im- 
pede the recovery of a satisfaction for 
the violation of the copyright. The 
same Court further determined, in the 
case of the University of Cambridge 





*Birch, in his Life of Archbishop Tillot- 
son, states, that his widow, after his death in 
1695, sold the Copyright of his unpublished 
sermons for 2,500 guineas. 

+ The whole number of entries during the 
70 years, from 1710 to 1780, does not equal 
that which has taken place in the last four 
years. See Appendix No. 1. 
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os. against Bryer in 1812, that the eleven much of the Copyright Act as requires the 
. copies Were equally claimable by the gratuitous delivery of eleven copics should 
°c 8 public libraries, where books had not be repealed, except in so far as relates to 
me > heen entered at Stationers’ Hall as where the British Museum, and thatit is desirable 
ren nev bed that a fixed allowance should be granted, 
ing | The burthen of the delivery, which amet Mego :4 such of the other public 
) ~ py the latter decision was for the first “9 poverty dem sone pes pease P 

‘ Pg soha > Hh y : > 
his oa time. established to be gr ge i Upon this Commnitier, that if it ety yong “a 
; publishers, produced in the following thought expedient by the House to comply 


‘ 

- Aik Seo ae 
ete ee ee 

ee Ab. 


ere 


a 
Reoat ay 


ri > yeara great variety of petitions to the with the above recommendation, it is desir- 
ht,  Plouse of Commons for redress, which able that the number of libraries entitled to 
re Ga «Were referred to a Committee, whose claim such delivery should be restricted to 
di Report will be found in the Appendix ; the British Museum, and the Libraries of 
1. i and in 1814 the last Act on this subject Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh and Dublin 
cs + was passed, which directed the indis- Universities. _— - 
or | Ctiminate delivery of one large paper ai eos it 13 the opinion of 
ad copy of every book which should be pub- ois Poe nger soi esc at all Bays of prints, 
he Ef lished (at the time of its beingentered ortain very oe Es hall not exceed a 
at Stationers’ Hall) to the British , bow ee to euch plate, 
the  . mf ‘ shall be exempted from delivery, except to 
1». & Museum, but limited the claim of the the Museum, with an exception of all books 
mee other ten libraries to such bocksas they of mathematics. 
we should demand in writing within twelve 4. Resolved,—That it is the opinion of 
ion months after publication: and directed this Committee, that all books in respect of 
‘he i that a copy of the list of books entered which claim to Copyright shall be expressly 
a at Stationers’ Hall should be transmitted and effectually abandoned, be also exempted. 
. of to the librarians once in three months, 5. Resolved,—That it is the opinion of 
if not required oftener. this Committee, that the obligation imposed 
til it appears, so far as Your Committee = ps Prt heres ee of cach 
ll have been enabled to procure informa- copy i. thn 5 Aone a : psig st the 
of tion, that there is no other country in  jjey of it. ae aioli 
a which —— of ~ —— is — June 5, 1818. 
to asimilar extent. In America, Prus- . ; 
mas sia, Saxony and Bavaria, one copy only ae prey vaplisersAl 
: is required to be deposited; in France Mews! spat ‘uaa 
red and Austria two, and in the Netherlands y Aaprenonsescb i sige 
oh three ; but in several of these countries 7 “ sia ™ ie te — a 
sly this js not necessary, unless copyright is . « « (do) 343 
intended to be claimed 
yas ; - ; Y - - 1750 (do) 618 
ny The Committee having directed a - ; - 1760 (do) 417 
iA statement to be prepared by one of the | .- - = 1770 (do) 433 
nal Witnesses, an experienced bookseller, - - - 1780 (do) 1,033 
ity of the retail price of one copy of every - = = 1790 (do) 2,606 
rd book entered at Stationers’ Hall between : - = 1800 (do) 5,386 
vse the 30th July 1814 and the ist of April ; - aS 
1817, find that it amounts in the whole ak re (4 os peo 
- to 1,419/. 38. 11d. which will give an Very little, if any Music Ba 
“i average of 532/, 4s. per annum; but- Stationers’ Hall till 1776-7 : 
* ; : -7, when some legal 
ca, the price of the books received into the dispute arose respecting the Copyri ht of 
“a ( ambridge University Library from July Music; and single Songs do not ane to 
a. 1814 to June 1817. amounts to 1,145/, have been entered till April 1783: since 
vl 10s. the average of which is 381/. 16s, that period, Music, particularly single songs, 
i 8d. per annum. has formed a considerable portion of the 
“- In the course of the inquiry committed 4 ¥cies entered. 
ge to them, the Committee have proceeded Geo. Greenhill, Warehouse-keeper 
&" | t0 examine a variety of evidence, which, of the Company of Stationers. 
sia : it is already laid before the House, Appendix, No. 2.—Report from the 
n hey think it unnecessary here 19 re- Committee (in June 1813) on the Copy- 
a capitulate ; but upon a full consideration right of Printed Books. ‘ig 
of the —. they have come to the hie Committee appointed to examine 
he | ollowing resolutions: several Acts passed in the 8th year o 
nal | wee it is the opinion of Queen ae and in the 15th ot ee) 
ur his Committee, that it is desirable that so years of his present Majesty, for the 








* Appendix, No. 2. encouragement of learning, by vesting 
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ihe copies of printed hooks in the 
tuthors or purchasers of such copies, 
and fur other purposes therein men- 
tioned; and to report, whether any and 
what alterations are requisite to be 
nade therein, together with their obser- 
vations thereon, to the House ;—have 
pursuant to the Order of the House, 
oreceeded to consider the said Acts ; and 
ave received various statements, and 
examined several persons connected 
with the printing, the publishing, or 
with the sale of Books: and after much 
attention bestowed onthe subject, they 
hee leave to observe,— 

That although great changes have 
taken place in the literary systems of this 
country, since the first of the laws refer- 
red to them was enacted, on which the 
others depend; yet they conceive that 
the substance of those laws is proper 
to be retained; and in particular that, 
continuing the delivery of all new works, 
and in certain cases of subsequent edi- 
tions, to the libraries now entitled to 
receive them, will tend to the advance- 
ment of learning, and to the diffusion of 
knowledge, without imposing any consi- 
derable burthen on the authors, printers, 
or publishers of such works. But that 
it will be expedient to modify some of 
the existing provisions,—as to the 
quality of the paper, which may fairly be 
reduced from the finest sort and largest 
size, to that used in the greater part of 
an edition ;—by substituting a delivery 
on demand, after due and proper notice 
has been given of the publication, toa 
distribution in the first instance :—And 
by affording an alternative with respect 
tu subsequent editions in certain cases. 

Your Committee would however sug- 
vest one exception to these rules, in 
favour of the British Museum; this 
National establishment, augmenting 
every day in utility and importance, 
ought, in the opinion of Your Com- 
mittee, to be furnished with every pub- 
ication that issues from the press, in its 
most splendid form. 
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Having presumed to advise certain 


regulations with the view of lightening | 


asmuch as possible the pressure, what- 
ever may be its amount, on all those con- 
nected with the publication of books, 
your Committee would be wanting in 
the discharge of their duty, were they 
not to recommend a strict enforcement 
of such obligations, as for useful pur- 
poses remains to be discharged: by 
annexing suitable penalties to the neg- 
lect of performing them; and perhaps 
in some cases by adding the forfeiture of 
Copyright. 

The attention of Your Committee 
has naturally been directed to the late 
decision in the Court of King’s Rench, 
ascertaining the true interpretation of 
the Statute of Queen Anne; and they 
find, that, previously to that decision, 
an universal misapprehension existed as 
to the real state of the Jaw; and that 
works were undertaken, and contracts 
imade on the faith of long established 
usage. Your Committee are fully 
aware, that, in expounding the law, no 
attention can be paid by Courts of 
Jnstice to the hardships that may inci- 
dentally be produced ; but it will deserve 
the serious deliberation of Parliament, 
whether all retrospective effect should 
not be taken away from a construction, 
which might be thought to bear hardly 
on those who have acted on a different 
understanding of the law. 

Lastly; Your Committee have taken 
into their consideration the subject 
of Copyright; which extends at pre- 
sent to fourteen years certain, and 
then to a second period of equal 
duration, provided the author happens 
to survive the first. ‘They are inclined 
to think, that no adequate reason can 
be given for this contingent reversion, 
and that a fixed term should be assigned 
beyond the existing period of fourteen 
years. 

June 17, 1818. 
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BARON J. J 


. GERNING. 


Privy-Counsellor and Envoy-Extraordinary from His Serene Highness the Landgrave 
of Hesse-Homburg to the Court of Great Britain. 


Baron J. J. Gerxixc was born at 
Frankfort on the Maine in the year 
i772. Tlis father, who lived upon his 
private fortune in that city, had by most 
iudetatigable labour, and at enormous 

\pense, formed a valuable collection in 


natural history, and particularly in the 
department of entomology: he died in 
1802. His grandfather and uncle were 
first magistrates of the free Imperial 
City of Frankfort. Baron Gerning 
pursued his studies for the most part at 
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1818. J 
fena, where he obtained the degree of 
Dector. At Jena he resided in the 


house of the celebrated philologist 
Schutz the editor of Aischylus, and who 
‘; well known throughout Germany for 
having been the first to set on foot the 
planofthe “ Literatur-Zeitung.” He like- 
wise lived on terms of the closest inti- 
macy with the poet Von Knebel, the 
translator of Propertius, a most estima- 
ble man. He besides studied at the 
University of Gottingen, where his 
friend Heyne lived, and attended other 
learned Institutions. He frequently 
paid visits to Weimar, the residence of 
his friend Herder. At Weimar he also 
enjoyed the friendship of Gothe the 
creat poet, of Wieland, and of Bottiger, 
the first archaeologist of Germany ; 
he alsé became acquainted with the 
worthy Bertuch; to whom the litera- 
ture of Germany in its various depart- 
ments is much indebted. Klopstock, 
Herder, and Gothe, awoke the poetic 
genius of Baron Gerning, and exercised 
a powerful influence over him, as did 
likewise Sophia Von Laroche, who 
entertained for him the affection of a 
mother. The first poem produced by 
Baron Gerning was addressed ‘‘ to Gothe 
at Rome.” Horace and Ovid were his 
classical models. During the Imperial 
coronation at Frankfort in 1790, the 
Queen of the T'wo Sicilies resided in his 
father’s house ; a circumstance which 
made a deep impression upon him; and 
he celebrated Her Majesty in several of 
his odes. She invited him to Naples ; 
but before proceeding thither he tra- 
velled to England, Holland, and France, 
where in 1793 he was a witness to the 
melancholy death of Louis XVI. In 
1794 he quitted Weimar and proceeded 
to Naples, and had scarcely resided there 
three weeks when he was entrusted with 
an important mission. He visited Italy 
on three different occasions. In 1797 
he proceeded thither by the way of 
Vienna,* and in (798 he was sent to 
Rastadt. Had it not been for the 
breaking out of the French revolution, 
he would probably have remained at 
Naples.t In Weimar the Muses af- 





* At Vienna, Baron Gerning had the 
happiness to enjoy the intimate friendship 
of Denis, Retzer, and Von Hammer; and 
the noble Count Lamberg, that distinguished 
connoisseur and collector of objects of art 
and antiquity, shewed him the utmost 
kindness, 


* At Naples, Acton shewed him great 
NEw NontHLy Mac.—No. 55. 
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forded him consolation. There he c.'™- 
posed his “Carmen Seculare on th° 
18th century ;” and with the encou- 
ragement of Herder and Gothe, be 
wrote his Travels through Austria and 
Italy, which were published, in three 
volumes, inthe year i803. In 1804 he 
purchased an estate in Homburg, and 
from that time became a faithful friend 
and counsellor of the Landgrave, who 
is much attached to him, and has ap- 
pointed him Privy-Counsellor. There 
he wrote his “ Heilquellen am ‘Taunus,” 
(the Salubrious Springs near Mount 
Taunus,) a splendid edition of which 
appeared in 1814. The study of the 
curious history of this classic ground of 
Germany compensated him for the dis- 
appointment of not being able to re- 
main in Italy. He occasionally visited 
Heidelberg, where his friends Voss, the 
father and son, and A. Schreiber, re- 
sided. Inthe year 1805 he once again 
visited Weimar and Jena. A judicious 
selection from his ‘ Erotic Poems of 
Ovid” appeared in 1815. In the year 
1813, in conjunction with M. Von Stein, 
and the Prince of Hesse Homburg, then 
Governor of Fankfort, he powerfully 
contributed to the restoration of liberty 
in his native city, and made the first 
efficient exertions in the attainment of 
that object. 

In 1795, he was placed by the Em- 
peror Francis, in the rank of Imperial 
Nobility: and in 1818, the Grand 
Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt created him 
a Baron, having previously, in 1808, 
appointed him his Privy-Counsellor. All 
these dignities he held, in conformity 
with his own wish, cum priyilegio non 
usis. He passed the greater part of 
the year 1811 at Frankfort, where, 
though he took care to pay no Court to 
the Prince Primate, he readily assisted 
in establishing the Museum. From 
1813 to 1816, he contributed by im- 
portant negociations to secure to the 
reigning Landgrave of Hesse-Homburg 
his “full sovereignty,” the rights and 
advantages of which he never enjoved 
to so great an extent as at present. In 
accomplishing this object, however, 
Baron Gerning had constantly in view 
the preservation of the friendly relations 





attention, and said, “ EF pieno di spirito, é 
pieno di talenti.” He likewise observed, “ I 
est fait pour negociateur.” During his 
residence at Naples he maintained intimate 
relations with Sir William Hamilton and 
Tischbein. 


VoL. X. G 
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between the two branches of the House 
of Hesse. The reigning Prince then 
appointed him his Envoy to the Diet at 
Frankfort, where, independently of his 
ministerial relations with Hesse-Hom- 
burg, he was, as a citizen of Frankfort, 
twice chosen a member of the legislative 
body, and was also admitted to a seat in 
the Presidency. These situations he 
however resigned on accepting the ap- 
pointment for his late mission to London. 
While he held them, he delivered his 
sentiments on the claims of the Patricians 
of Frankfort to the office of Counsellor 
—on the High Court of Appeal for the 
Free Cities—on the Petitions of the 
Jews to obtain the rights of Citizen- 
ship—and on the Finances, with respect 
to which his proposition for a mode- 
rate income tax, applicable to all classes, 
was adopted, and the burthensome 
duty on capital, or the Simplum, was 
repealed. 

During the present year he has had 
the honour of being appointed by the 
Landgrave, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of London, 
on account of the treaty of marriage 
between the Hereditary Prince and 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Eliza- 
beth. 

His Odes, Elegies, and other poems, 
will shortly be published, as well as a 
selection from the Odes of Horace. 
Among his Epigrams and short poems, 
is a Nenia, or Dirge, on the Death of 
Nelson. According to the opinion of 
German critics, he has eminently dis- 
tinguished himself in lyric, didactic, 
and epigrammatic poetry. His last poeti- 
cal Odes were, Wayram, (which contains 
a poetic anticipation of future victories, ) 
and the Schonbund-schlachi, Buttle of 
Belle-Alliance, or Waterloo, On the 3 ist 
of Oct. 1817, he published a Secular Ode 
on the festival of the Reformation in 
Germany.* He has besides written an 
antiquarian, historical, topographical, 
and statistical work on the neighbour- 
hood of the Rhine, and likewise a 
history of the fortified places on the 
Khine, which are now publishing at 
Wiesbaden. 

* The Baron is indeed a most zéalous 
admirer of Luther, and is truly impressed 
with the great benefits conferred on man- 
kind by that dauntless reformer, 
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in London, as elsewhere, he had the ~ 
good fortune to meet with patrons. He 


laid at the feet of Her Majesty the 
Queen, and His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, the splendid editiun of 
his poem on the Salubrious Springs of 
the Taunus, The address which he 
delivered on his first audience with the 
Prince Regent proceeded entirely from 
his heart, and was fraught with the 
warmest effusions of love for OW 
England. Even before his departure 
from Homburg, he entertained no doubt 
of the happy issue of this auspicious 
union. He also received marks of 
favour from other members of the Royal 
Family: and whilst at the Princess 
Elizabeth's Cottage, he had the pleasure 
of visiting his old friend Dr. Herschel. 

On his way to England he was _at- 
tacked by a disorder in the lungs, to 
which his life had nearly fallen a sa- 
crifice ; but he eagerly hastened to fulfil 
the object: of his honourable mission, 
and arrived in London in a state of 
severe indisposition. Dr. Tierney, the 
able physician of the» Prince Regent, 
was then his preserver, and in ten days 
he concluded the negotiations for the 
marriage. 

Baron Gerning is morcover a zealous 
amateur of the pictorial art, and has 
formed, at Frankfort, a valuable col- 
lection of antique gems, Greek and 
Roman coins, paintings, and engravings. 
He likewise possesses the most extensive 
and complete collection of insects in 
Europe, which was bequeathed to him 
by his father; though for this depart- 
ment of natural history, he entertained 
no particular taste, until his travels 
enabled him to contribute to it. 

As a man, Baron Gerning unites in 
himself all the simplicity and frankness 
of the scholar, withthe polished manners 
and address of the courtier. As a poet 
and as a man of letters, he ranks among 
the first of the German literati: his 
poetry is nervous, pathetic, and finished ; 
his prose is elegant and pointed. His 
talents are various: he is an excellent 
classic, a profound antiquary, no mean 
linguist, a first rate entomologist, and 
withal, a sound lawyer, in which latter 
capacity he has particularly distinguished 
himself in his various negociations. In 
private life he is an honest, worthy man, 
and an amiable companion. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


———— i 


JOHN CARTER. 

IN the account of this eccentric cha- 
racter, Vol. LX. p. 12, isan error in re- 
spect to the annuity purchased by him, 
which was not one of four hundred 
pounds, but two hundred and thirteen 
pounds only, and of that he did not live 
to receive any payment. His collection 
of drawings, &c. sold for 1,5271. 3s. 6d. ; 
from which sum some deductions were 
afterwards made. | 

It is observable, that the biographer of 
Carter has not deigned to notice the ludi- 
crous ballads entitled ‘ Woodstock’s 
Ghost,” and “‘Addison’sG host,” supposed 
to have been written by the late Dean 
Vincent, under the signature of “An old 
Westminster,” and communicated by 
him to the worthy Editor of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. In these rhymes, the 
architectural antiquary and his friend 
the painter, certainly cut a very whimsi- 
cal figure. 

DANIEL BRAITHWAITE, F. A. S. F. R. S. 
(Vol. LX. p.75.) 

A further account should be given of 
this gentleman, as a tribute of respect to 
one who deserved a niche in the history 
of English literature. He was descended 
ofan ancient and respectable family in 
Westmoreland, where he received a li- 
beral education, and coming early to 
London, obtained a situation in the post 
ofice. By assiduous attention to his du- 
ties, he rose to the place of comptroller in 
the foreign department; and his only 
son James, who died a short time since, 
was appointed postmaster at New York, 
not long before the termination of the 
American war. After many years of 
service in an important station, Mr. 
Braithwaite retired upon a pension, with 


another to his son; since which, he di-~ 


vided his time between London and 
Ampthill, in Bedfordshire, where he 
possessed a small estate. 

Though not ambitious of shining as a 
man of letters, he was well qualified, by 
his genius and attainments,to have distin- 
guished himself eminently in the sphere 
of general science. He belonged to the 
tivo principal societies of the kingdom for 
the cultivation of learning, and his com- 
Pany was sought by persons of the first- 
rate talents. Romney, the painter, 
iound a patron in Daniel Braithwaite, to 
whom Hayley, their common acquaint- 
ance, las in consequence dedicated his 
memoir of the artist. ‘The late Richard 
Cumberland also experienced the kind- 
ness of this excellent man, at whose hos- 


pitable table might generally be seen men 
who by the application of their abilities,did 
honour to the age and country in which 
they lived. Among the most endeared 
friends of Mr. Braithwaite was the late 
Isaac Reed, who, in extent of reading, 
may be said to have equalled Magliabe- 
chi, and yet of so taciturn a temper, as if 
curiosity had never once animated his soul. 
Reed, Braithwaite, and the no less eccen- 
tric John Sewell, of Cornhill, were the 
proprietors of the European Magazine, 
till the death of the publisher, and the 
infirmities of the editor, broke up the 
partnership, and occasioned a transfer 
of the concern. From Staple’s Inn to 
Harpur-street was a_ short distance 
for Isaac Reed, who spent much of his 
time there, as he likewise did at Mr. 
Braithwaite’s country house, being con- 
sidered indeed almost a member of the 
family, in whose vault at Ampthill his re- 
mains, by his own desire, were deposited. 

When the last variorum edition of 
Shakspeare passed through the press, our 
indefatigable commentator caused one, 
and only one, copy to be printed on a 
very large paper, which, at his death, he 
left to his old associate. Much more 
might be said of Mr. Braithwaite’s vir- 
tues and connexions, by one who es- 
teemed him for the sterling virtue of his 
character, the urbanity of his disposition, 
his unassuming modesty, and inflexible 
loyalty. Z. 

RIGHT HON. GEORGE ROSE. 

Itis to be hoped, that an extended me- 
moir of the late Mr. Rose will be given 
to the world by some of those who were 
most. intimately acquainted with his re- 
markable history and excellent charac- 
ter. The account (vol. LX. p. 76) is 
pretty accurate for such a sketch, but 
some particulars should be added of a man 
against whose good name the malignant 
spirit of party still continues to spit its 
venom, even when the tomb has closed 
upon his mortal remains. It is not quite 
correct, however, to say of Mr. Rose, 
that he “ afforded a striking instance of 
what may be accomplished by industry 
and integrity, by which he raised himself 
from obscurity to opulence and the 
highest offices of the state.’—1 know 
that political malevolence has often 
sported upon the supposed lowness of 
this statesman’s origin, and without much 
regard to truth or consistency, has de- 
scribed him as sprung from the dregs of 
the people. This, froma set of levelling 
reformers, and the despisers of hereditae 
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ry honours, is too bad, eve™ were the 
fact as they represent it—bu* the case 
is far otherwise, for, though \h."s Rose 
could not boast of great ancestors, hc Was 
certainly descended froma very respe¢t- 
able stock. His father was a clergymamr 
of an ancient family in the county of 
Nairn, whose brother, Dr. Rose, the 
first editor of the Monthlu Review, con- 
ducted for many years a seminary of no 
small celebrity at Chiswick. Mr. George 
Rose was brought up under his uncle 
from the age of five to eighteen, during 
which space he made a good progress in 
general learning, and particularly ma- 
thematics, to which last accomplishment 
he was ultimately much indebted for his 
success in life. His first situation was 
that of captain's clerk ina ship of war on 
the Jamaica station, at the close of the 
war in 1763. In this capacity, he con- 
ducted himself so well as to be made a 
purser in the navy, from which employ- 
ment he was taken by Lord Sandwich, 
when that nobleman was at the head of 
the Admiralty, and introduced by him to 
Lord North, who gave him a post in the 
Treasury. His talents soon made them- 
selves so conspicuous, that he was deem- 
ed a fit person to superintend the im- 
pression of the Journals of the Lords, 
printed in 1777. From this time lis 
preferments came on rapidly ; but it was 
Mr. Pitt who had the merit of:appreci- 
ating the full value of Mr. Rose, as a 
inan every way qualified for public busi- 
ness. Into the history of his parlia- 
mentary life, it would be needless and 
tedious toenter ; but of his integrity and 
liberality it may be proper to say some- 
thing, because no man so situated ever 
suffered more unjustly from the tongues 
of evil-speakers, and the pens of licen- 
tious scribblers, It was the glorious for- 
tune of Mr. Pitt's administration, that 
he sought out men adapted for the :eve- 
ral offices of the state; and in Mr. Rose 
he happily founda mind congenial with 
his own—one who was not disposed to 
eat the bread of the nation, without tak- 
ing the pains to earn it. ‘There are idle 
talkers in abundance, who declaim with 
wonderful fluency upon public extrava- 
gance, and the enormous incomes of men 
in power. But the business of great 
states cannot be conducted without la- 
bour; and they who are ill paid for their 
services, will not be wanting in plau- 
sible excuses for negligence or pecula- 
tion. The truth however is, that they 
who bear the heaviest burdens, and 
drudge the most in public employments, 
ate dar from receiving more than is ade- 
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quate to their sacrifices and responsibili- 
ty. Mr. Rose for near forty years-dis- 


charged the duties of several important — 


offices, but in none of them was he an 
idle servant; and it may be truly affirm- 
ed, that the nation derived more benefit 


from his industry than he did from the © 


salaries which he enjoyed. To his skill 
ant diligence all parties have borne ample 
testi,uony; and though continually aa 
object for the shafts of his political ad- 
versariesy nonce of them, with all their 
zeal and yperspicacity, could fasten upoa 


him even «he suspicion of delinquency, — 


This was no «wdimary praise for one who 
had to pass tle scrutinizing ordeal of 
an opposition erger to magnify the 
slightest deficiencies mto enormous oi- 
fences. 

The liberality of Mr- Rose was not an 
occasional flight of generosity, thrown 
out to gain admiration, but a steady 
principle, acting courteously towards all 
with whom he had any business to trans- 
act, and never turning aside from the 
numerous applicants that sought his fa- 
vour. Though the inferior oficers in 
the several departments over whitch he 
presided were taught diligence by his 
example, they felt confidence in his kimd- 
ness. He was no rigorous task-master, 
seeking to gain reputation by the hard 
labour of his dependants; nor did he 
treat with haughtiness and reserve those 
who were at his absolute disposal. In 
private life, his deportment was uni- 
furmly marked by placidity, unaffected 
generosity, and settled friendship. His 
charities were extensive, but far from 
being ostentatious; and the great object 
which he had in view, when exercising 
any act of benevolence, was to render it 
permanently useful. As one proof of his 
attention to the public good, rather than 
his private emolument, the following 
circumstance may be mentioned: Whea 
the vicarage of Christ Church, of which 
he was patron, became vacant some years 
ago, Mr. Rose, regardless of the applica- 
tions which were made to him by some 
of his friends in behalf of their relatives 
or acquaintance, wrote to the Bishop of 
Lincoln, desiring him to recommend 
some clergyman of small income but ap- 
proved principles and conduct, eminently 
qualified for such a charge. His Lord 
ship, with the same laudable view, pass- 
ed over those who sought his interest, 
and, without solicitation, introduced the 
present worthy mcumbent of that parish 
to Mr. Rose, who immediately gave him 
the appointment. 

In short, it may be said of Mr. Rose. 
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but the memory of Schill is still honoured 
as that of the most distinguished end 
gallant partizan that all those wars pro- 
duced. As he died under the reign of 
Buonaparte, all public honours would 
only have drawn down vengeance ; but 
the spirit of the people was not to be 
totally quenched, and the actions of this 
gallant officer were recorded in all the 
more secret and safer forms of memo- 
rial. A pillar in an open ficld near 
Stralsund, bore an inscription in Ger- 
man, of which the following is a transla- 
tion. The popular attention was too 
strongly attracted to it, and it was shert- 
ly removed. 

INSCRIPTION. 
Who rests this nameless mound beneath, 
Thus rudely piled upon the heath? 
Naked to winds’ and waters’ sweep, 
Does here some gloomy outcast sleep ? 
Yet many a footstep, freshly round, 
Marks it as loved, as holiest ground! 
Stranger! this mound is all the grave 
Of one who lived—as live the brave; 
Nor ever hearts devoted tide 
More nobly poured than when he died :— 
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Stranger! no stone might dare to tell 
His name, who on this red spot fell! 


These steps are steps of German men, 
Who, when the Tyrant’s in his den, 

Come crowding round, with midnight tread, 
To vow their vengeance o'er the dead ;— 
Dead, no! that spirit’s lightning still— 
Soldier! thou see’st the grave of ScHiLu! 


BOULEAU AND RACINE 


Praise no person’s verses but their own. 
They assume the character of universal 
critics, and not a ballad escapes their 
censure. Their powers of versification 
are good, but their erudition very super- 
ficial. 

Boileau fancied he possessed a secret 
worth knowing in the composition of 
poetry ; he always made the-second line 
of his couplet before the first, in order, 
as he said, to infuse greater energy and 
compression by confining the sense to 
narrow limits. Itis, perhaps, the adop- 
tion of this plan which has given sueh 
epigrammatic turns to many passages in 
his writings. 











NEW ACTS, 
PASSED IN THE SIXTH SESSION OF THE FIFTH PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND—58GEO.. II. (1818), 


——_ 


Cap. XXVI. An Act to continue, 
until the fifth day of July one thousand 
eight hundred and nineteen, two Acts 
made in the fifty-fourth and fifty-sixth 
years of his present Majesty's reign, for 
regulating the ‘rade in Spirits between 
Great Britain and Ireland reciprocally, 
and to amend the same.— May 23 

XXVII. An Act to permit the Im- 
portation of certain Artic'es into his 
Majesty's Colonies or Plantations in the 
West Indies, or on the continent of 
South America, and also certain Articles 
into certain Ports in the West Indies.— 
May 23. 

XXVIII. An Act to repeal an Act 
made in the fifty-sixth year of his present 
Majesty's reign, for establishing the 
use of an Hydrometer called Sikes’s Hy- 
drometcr, in ascertaining the strength 
of Spirits, instead of Clarke’s Hydro- 
meter, and for making other Provisions 
intieu thereof—May 23. 

XXIX. An Act for regulating the 
payment of Fees for Pardons under 
the Great Seal.—May 23. 

XXX. An Act for preventing frivol- 
ous and vexatious Actions of Assault 
and Battery, and for slanderous words 
in Courts.~May 23. 


XXXI. An Act to amend an Act pass- 
ed in the fifty-third year of his Majesty's 
reign, to make further regulations for 
te building and repairing of Court 
Houses and Sessions Houses in Ireland. 
— May 23. 

XXXII. An Act to amend so much of 
an Act of the fifty-fifth year of his pre- 
sent Majesty as relates to the Salaries of 
Clergymen officiating as Chaplains in 
Houses of Correction.—May 23. 

XXXII. An Act to alter the Allow- 
ance for broken Plate Glass, and to ex- 
empt Manufactures of certain Glass 
wares from Penalties for not being 
Licensed.—May 23. 

XXXIV. An Act to repeal the seve- 
ral Bounties on the Exportation of re- 
fined Sugar from any part of the United 
Kingdom, and to allow other Bounties 
in Heu thereof, until the fifth day of 
July one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty, and for reducing the size of the 
Packages in which refined Sugar may be 
exported.— May 23. , 

XXXV. An Act to provide for the 
maintaining of the Royal Canal, from 
the River Liffey to the River Shannon 
in freland.—May 23. 

XXXVI. An Act to carrv into execu- 
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tion a Treaty made between his Majesty 
and the King of Spain, for the prevent- 
ing Trafic in Slaves.—May 28, 

‘XXXVII. An Act for further con- 
tinuing, until the fifth day of July one 
thousand eight hundred and nineteen an 
Act of the 44th of his present Majesty 
to continue restrictions in Payments of 
Cash by the Bank of England.—May 28. 

XXXVIII. An Act to extend and 
render more effectual the present Regu- 
lations for the relief of Seafaring Men 
and Boys, Subjects of the United King- 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Foreign Parts.—May 28. 

XXXIX. An Act to explain and 
amend an Act passed in the fifty-sixth 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
for amending the Law of Ireland respect- 
ing the recovery of 'T'enements from ab- 
sconding, overholding and defaulting Te- 
nants, and for the Protection of the Te- 
nant from undue distress.—May 28. 

XL. An Act to continue the Laws 
now in force relating to Yeomanry Corps 
in Ireland.—May 28. 

XLI. An Act to amend an Act made 
in the fifty sixth year of his present 
Majesty, for regulating and securing the 
Collection of the Duties on Paper in Ire- 
land, and to allow a Drawback of the 
Duty on Paper used in printing certain 
Books at the Press of Trinity College 
Dublin.—May 28. 

XLU. An Act for enabling the Trus- 
tee of certain premises at Great Yar- 
mouth in the County of Norfolk, held in 
trust for his Majesty, to execute a con- 
veyance of the same to a purchaser 
thereof 

XLIII. An Act for preventing the 
Destruction of the Breed of Salmon, 
and fish of the Salmon kind, in the 
Rivers of England.—May 28. 

_XLIV. An Act to alter the Applica- 
tion of part of the Sum of fifty thousand 
pounds granted by an Act passed in the 
56th year of the reign of his present 
Majesty, intituled an Act for improving 
the Road from the City of Glasgow to 
the City of Carlisle—May 28. 

XLY. An Act for building and pro- 
moting the building of additional 
Churches in Populous Parishes.— 
May 30. 

XLVI. An Act for relief of Persons 
entitled to Entailed Estates to be pur- 
chased with trust monies in that part of 
the United Kingdom called Ireland,— 
May 30, 

XLVII. An Act to establish Fever 
Hospitals and to make other regulations 
or relief of the Suffering Poor, and 
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for preventing the increase of infectious 
fevers in lreland.—May 80. 

XLVIII. An Act to amend an Act. 
passed in the last Sessions of Parliament, 
to encourage the establishment of Banks 
for savings in England. —May 30. 

XLIX. An Act to explain three Acts, 


passed in the 46th, 47th, and 51st years 


of his Majesty’s reign, respectively for 
the abolition of the Slave Trade.— 
May 30. 

L. An Act to amend and continue, 
until the 10th day of November 1820, 
An Act passed in the 56th year of his 
present Majesty, to repeal the duties 
payable in Scotland upon wash and 
spirits, and Distillers Licenses ; to gran‘ 
other duties in lieu thereof, and tv 
establish further regulations for the 
distillation of spirits from Corn, for home 
consumption in Scotland.—May 30. 

LI. An Act to amend certain Acts 
passed in the 4th year of King Edward 
the fourth, first and tenth years of 
Queen Anne, first, and twelfth years of 
King George the first, and thirteenth, 
twenty-second, and twenty-ninth years 
of King George the Second, and thir- 
teenth and fifty-seventh vears of King 
George the Third, prohibiting the pay- 
ment of the wages of workmen in cer- 
tain trades otherwise than in the lawful 
Coin or Money of this Realm.—May 30. 

LII. An Act to continue until the 
20th day of June 1820, An Act of the 
52nd year of his present Majesty, for 
the more effectual preservation of the 
Peace, by enforcing the duties of Watch- 
ing and Warding.—May 30. 

LIIL. An Act for enabling his Majesty 
to make further provision for his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Kent, and to 
settle an annuity on the Princess of 
Leiningen, in case she shall survive his 
said Royal Highness.—May $80. 

LIV. An Act to grant certain Rates, 
‘Duties, and Taxes in Ireland, in respect 
of Fire Hearths, Windows, Male Ser- 
vants, Horses, Carriages, and Dogs, in 
lieu of former rates, duties, and taxes 
thereon, and to provide for the payment 
thereof to the coliectors of Excise, and 
for the more effectual accounting for the 
same.—June 1. 

LV. An Act to continue until the 5th 
day of July 1819, Two Acts of the 
54th year of his present Majesty for 
repealing the duties of customs on Mad- 
der imported into Great Britain, and for 
granting other duties in lieu thereof.— 
June 1. 

LV{. An Act to make pe 
Aet of the 46th year of his 
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eranting an additional bounty on the 
txportation of the Silk Manufactures of 
Great Britain.—June 1. 

VII. An Act to amend an Act of the 
5sth year of his present Majesty, for 
granting Duties of Excise in Ireland 
upon certain Licences, and for securing 
the payment of such Duties and the re- 
gulating the issuing of such Licences.— 
June 1. 

LViIf. An Act to defray the charge 
of the Pay, Clothing, and contingent 
expences of the disembodied Militia of 
(ireat Britain, and for granting allow- 
ences in certain cases to Subaltern Off- 
cers, Adjutants, Quarter-Masters, Sur- 
veons, Surgeon's Mates, and Serjeant- 
Majors of Militia, until the 25th day of 
March 1819.—June 1. 

LIX. An Act for defraying until the 
25th day ef June 1819 the charge of the 
pay and clothing of the Militia of Ire- 
land, and for making allowances in 
certain cases to subaltern officers of the 
said Militia during peace.—June 1. 

LX. Anact to continue, until three 
months after the ceasing of any restric- 
tion imposed on the Bauk of England 
from issuing cash payments ; the several 
acts for confirming and continuing the 
restrictions on payments in cash by the 
Bank of Ireland.—June 1. 

LXI. An Act for the better accomo- 
dation of his Majesty's packets within 
the Harbour on the North side of the 
hillof Howth, and for the better regula- 
tion of the shipping therein.—June 1. 

LX. An Act to continue until the 
ist day of August 1819 two Acts of his 
present Majesty allowing the bringing of 
Coals, Culm, and Cinders to London 
and Westminster.—June 1. 

LXIL. An Act to revive and con- 
tinue until the 25thday of March 1819, 
An Act made in the 49th year of his 
present Majesty, to permit the importa- 
tion of Tobacco from any place what- 
ever.—June 3. 

LXIV. An Act to make further regu- 
lations respecting the payment of Navy 
Prize Money, and to authorize the 
Governors of Greenwich Hospital to 
pay over certain shares of prize money 
due to Russian seamen to his Excellency 
the Russian Ambassador.—June 3. 

LXV. An Act for repealing the 
duties of Excise on Verjuice and Vine- 
gar, and granting other duties in lieu 
thereof, and for mere effectually securing 
the duties of Excise on Vinegar or 
Acetous Acid.—June 8. 

LXVI. An Act toempower any three 


Acts. 
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or more of the Commissioners for the 
reduction of the National Debt to exer- 
cise all the powers and authorities given 


to the said Commissioners by any Act or ; 


Acts of Parliament.—June 3. 
LXVII. An Act to provide for the 


more deliberate investigation of present- _ 


ments to be made by Grand Juries for 


roads and public works in Ireland, and | 


for accounting for money raised by such 


presentments. June 3. 
LXVILI. An Act to repeal so much 


of an Act passed in Ireland, in the 9th |— 


year of the reign of Queen Anne, in- 
ituled An Act for taking away the bene- 


fit of Clergy in certain cases, and for | 


taking away the book in all cases, and 
for repealing part of the statute for 
transporting Felons, as takes away the 
benefit of Clergy from persons stealing 
privily from the person of another, and 
more effectually to prevent the crime of 
Larceny from the person.— June 3. 

LXIX An Act for the regulation of 
Parish Vestries.—June 3. 


LXX. An Act for repealing such | 
parts of several Acts as allow pecuniary | 





and other rewards on the conviction of 
persons for highway robbery, and other 


crimes and offences, and for facilitating | 


the means of prosecuting persons ac- 
cused of Felony and other offences.— 
June 3. 

LXXI. An Act for ‘granting to his 
Majesty a sum of money to be raised by 
Lotteries.—June 3. 

LXXII. An Act for improving and 


completing the Harbour of Dunmore in | 


the County of Waterford, and rendering 
it a fit situation for his Majesty's Packets. 
—June 3. 

LXXIIfI. An Act for Regulating the 
Payment of Regimental Debts, and the 
distribution of the effects of Officers 


and Soldiers dying in service, and the © 


receipt of sums due to Soldiers-—June 5. 
LXXIV. An Act for the further 
Regulation of Payment of Pensions to 
Soldiers upon the establishments of 
Chelsea and Kilmainham.—June 5, 

LXXV. An Act for the more effectual 
Prevention of Offences connected with 
the unlawful destruction and sale of 
Game.—June 5. 

LXXVI. An Act to subject Foreign- 
ers to Arrest and Detention for smug- 
gling within certain distances of any of 
the dominions of his Majesty, for regu- 
lating rewards to the seizing Officers, 
according to the Tonnage of Vessels or 
Boats seized and condemned, and for the 
further prevention of the Importation 
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of Tea without making due entry thereof 
with the Officers of Customs and Ex- 
cise. — June Oo. 

LXXVII. An Act to repeal the Duty 
upon Rock Salt delivered for feeding or 
mixing with the food of Cattle, and im- 
posing another duty, and making other 
provisions in liew thereof.—June 4. 
LXXVIIL. An Act to make further 
provision for the better securing the 
Collection of the Duties on Malt, and to 
amend the laws relating to Brewers in 
Ireland,—June 5. 

LXXIX. An Act to amend an Act 
of the 54th year of his present Majesty’s 
reign for granting duties on Auctions in 
Jreland.—June 5. 
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LXXX.-An Act to amend an Act 
passed in the 57th year of his present 
Majesty for permitting the transfer of 
Capital from certain public stocks or 
funds in Great Britain to certain public 
stocks or funds in Ireland.—June 5. 

LXXXI. An Act for extending to 
that part of the United Kingdom called 
Ireland, certain Provisions of the Par- 
liament of Great Britain in relation to 
Executors under the age of twenty-one 
years, and to matrimonial contracts.— 
June 5. 

LXXXII. An Act to prevent Frauds 
in the Sale of Grain in Ireland.— June 5 
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James Ixrn, of the parish of Christ- 
church, Surrey, for an Improved Me- 
thod of constructing Fire or Furnace 
Bars.—Dated Jan. 27, 1818. 

These bars or gratings are so construct- 
ed, with a hollow channel lengthwise in 
each, that water passing through them, 
keeps the whole cool. By making them of 
cast iron, this fluid has a free course from 
one bar to another, till, having passed 
through all, itis discharged at another open- 
ing, and succeeded by a fresh supply. The 
contrivance is simple enough, but the bene- 
fits arising from it are considerable; as, 
first, im preserving the grating from burn- 
ing, bending, or even acquiring a red heat, 
let the fire be ever so great: secondly, it pre- 
vents the clinkers from adhering to the 
grating, and opposes the escape into the 
ash-pit of that heat which ought to ascend: 
and, lastly, furnishes a constant supply of 
hot or cold water, according as either may 
be requisite. 

Louis FerixVatcer, of Walbrook,Gent. 
jor the Manufucture of a new orna- 
mentel Surface to Metal or Metallic 
Composilion.— Dated August 5,-1817. 
The principle of this invention consists in 

the application of such acids or saline com- 

pounds as have a chemical affinity to act 
upon tin; and when employed as here re- 
commended, give the appearance of achrys- 
talline surface in various modifications. To 
produce this effect, the composition must of 
course be previously coated with tin, unless 
the basis be already of that metal. Ail 
grease remaining on the surface must be re- 
moved with a solution of potash, or any of 
the alkalis. The tin is then to be washed 
with clear water, dried, and heated to a tem- 
perature that the hand may bear; after 

Which any of the acids that act upon tin, or 

their vapours, will give the appearance of 

chrystalization. The patentee recommends, 
however, the following composition to be 
laid on the surface with a brush or sponge : 

New Monrury Mac.—Na, 50. 


one part of sulphuric acid, diluted with five 
parts of water; one part of nitric acid, di- 
luted with an equal portion of water, each 
mixture to be kept separate: then ten parts 
of the former are to be united to one of the 
latter; which mixture is to be applied to the 
tinned surface with a pencil, and repeated 
several times successively; after which the 
whole may be covered with a varnish or ja- 
pan, and polished. 
Patents lately granted. 

John Dyson, of Watford, Hertfordshire, 
for certain apparatus for the culture and til- 
lage of land.—Dated May 26, 1818. 

Charles Greenway, of Manchester, Lan- 
cashire, cotton-spinner, for an improvement 
in the operation. of opening raw cotton or 
cotton wool previous to the carding and 
spinning the same; and by which improve- 
ment such operation will be facilitated.— 
Dated May 26, 1818. 

George Michacl, of St. Austle, Corniwall, 
builder, for improvements in the method 
of opening and shutting windows or sashes ; 
and also in the application of machinery to 
the opening and shutting window-shutters, 
and in other cases where the aforesaid im- 
provements may be applied.—Dated May 
26, 1818. 

Henry Taylor, of Kingston, Surrey, gent. 
for improvements in machines, or appara- 
tus for catching and destroying rats and 
other vermin.—Dated May 26, 1818. 

‘Thomas Homfray, of the Hyde, Kinfare, 
Staffordshire, iron-master, for a new kind of 
bobbin or bobbins used in spinning and 
other manufactories.—Dated May 28, 1818. 

Wiliam Lester, of the Commercial Road, 
Middlesex, engineer, fora method of in- 
creasing and projecting light produced by 
lamps or other means.—Dated June 2, 
1818. . 

George Atkinson, of Leeds, Yorkshire, 
canvas manufacturer, for a combination of 
materials to produce an article resembling 
bombazeen.—Dated June 10, ss 

Wiliam Eaton, of Win Mills, Derby- 
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shire, cotton-spinner, for improvements in 
certain parts of the machinery employed in 
the roving and spinning of cotton and wool. 
—/ ated June 18, 1818. 

tobert Winch, of Shoe-lane, London, 
printers’ carpenter and press-maker, and 
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Richard Holden, of Stafford-street, St. Ma- 
ry-le-bone, Middlesex, gent. for machine- 
ry to communicate motion and power to 


various other machinery which requires 


reciprocating or alternating motion.—Duted 
June 18, 1818. 
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BY LORD BYRON. 
And wilt thou weep when I am low ?— 
Sweet Lady, speak those words again! 
Yet, if they grieve thee, say not so ; 
| would not give thy bosom pain. 


My heart is sad—my hopes are gone-— 

My blood runs coldly through my breast ; 
And when I perish, thou alone 

Wilt sigh above my place of rest. 


And yet, methinks, a beam of peace 

Doth through my cloud of anguish shine; 
And, for a while, my sorrows cease 

To know that heart hath felt for mine ! 


O Lady! blessed be that tear, 
It falls for one who cannot weep; 
Such precious drops are doubly dear 
To those whose eyes no tears may steep. 


Sweet Lady ! once my heart was warm 
With every feeling soft as thine ; 
But beauty’s self has ceased to charm 
A wretch—created to repine! 
Then wilt thou weep when I am low ?— 
Sweet Lady! speak those words again ! 
Yet, if they grieve thee, say not so; 
1 would not give thy bosom pain! 





M.S. POEM OF ROBERT BURNS. 


The following Verses, in the hand-writing 
of Burns, are copied from a Bank-note 
in the possession of a Gentieman at 
Dumfries. The Noteis of the Bank of 
Scotland, ard dated as far back as the 
ist of March, 1780. 

Wae worth thy power, thou cursed Jeaf— 

Fell source of a’ my woe and grief !— 

For lack of thee I’ve lost my lass ; 

For lack of thee I shrimp my glass ! 

I see the children of affliction | 

Unaided thro’ thy curs‘d restriction ; 

I've seen th’ oppressor's cruel smile 

Amid his hapless victims spoil! : 

For lack of thee I leave this much lov‘d 

shore, 

Never, perhaps, to greet old Scotland more! 

‘ R. B. Ayle. 
TO THE MOON, 
VV }.at is it that gives thee, mild Queen of the 
Night, 
7 hat secret intelligent grace? 
Ur why should I gaze with such pensive 
delight 
On thy tair—but insensible face? 

What gentleenchantment possesses thy beam 

Beyond the warm sunshine of day ?— 


Thy bosom is cold as the glittering stream 
Where dances thy tremulvus ray ! 


Canst thou the sad heart of its sorrow be- 
guile, 
Or Grief’s fend indulgence suspend ?— 
Yet, where is the mourner but welcomes 
thy smile, 
And loves thee—almost as a friend! 
The tear that looks bright, in thy beam, 
as it flows, 
Unmov'd dost thou ever behold ; 
The sorrow that loves in thy light to repose, 
To thee oft in vain hath been told ! 


Yet soothing thou art, and for ever I fizd, 
Whilst watching thy gentle retreat, 

A moonlight composure steal over my mind, 
Poetical—pensive, and sweet! 

I think of the years that for ever have fled— 
Of follies—by others forgot ;— 

Of joys that are vanished—and hopes that 

are dead; 

Andof friendships that were—and are not ! 


I think of the future, still gazing the while 
As tho’ thou wouldst those secrets reveal ; 
But ne’er dost thou grant one encouraging 
smile, . 
To answer the mournful appeal. 


Thy beams, which so bright through my 
casement appear, 
To far distant regions extend ; 
Illumine the dwellings of those that are dear, 
And sleep on the grave of a friend. 
Then, still must 1] love thee, mild Queen of 
the Night! 
Since feeling and fancy agree 
To make thee a source of unfailing delight— 





A friend, and a solace to me! E. 
SONNET, 

Written in the Church-yard of Runcorn in 
Cheshire. 


This is a spot to pensive sorrow dear! 
Where, unobsery'd, she may pour fort! 
her *plaint— 
Ponder on pleasuzes past without re- 
straint— 
And breathe the sigh—fools should not 
overhear ! ' 
Much do I love, alone, to linger here, 
What time the glow of summer’s evening 
beam 


Brightens the landscape round, and 
Mersey’s stream 


Sleeps in the mellow light:—Sometimes a 
tear — 
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Of wild regret will steal into mine eye, 
As, musing ‘mid these mansions of the 
dead, 

The sweet remembrances of years gone by— 
Of joys departed—hopes for ever fled— 
Come crowding on my mind ;—nor would I 

stem 
For all the wealth of worlds, that woe’s 
luxuriant gem ! A. A. W. 


EPITAPH ON A YOUNG LADY. 
As when the violet, oppress’d with dew, 
Or bent by storms, inclines its head to 
earth, 
And seems in Fancy’s eye with tears to woo 
The smiling sod beneath, that gave it 
birth ; [rene, 
So drooped the maid, though sorrowful—se- 
And sweetly patient ’mid her varied grief; 
But care had canker’d in her bosom green, 
And death she looked for as a kind relief. 


Thus tried her faith, and thus prepared her 
heart, 
The awful call atlength th’ Almighty gave: 
She heard, resigned to linger or depart 
Bowed her meek head, and sank into the 
grave! 


TO EMILY, 


On the Author's learning that a Harp Lute 
Guitar, originally a present from him, 
had fallen almost entirely into disuse. 


Retouch, sweet friend! retouch the lute, 
Its tones may turn thy thoughts on me; 

Let not its chords be longer mute, 
Remember ’twas my gift to thee. 


Oh! might it yield an answering sound 
To each fond wish Emilia shares ; 
Nor e’er be mute, or tuneless found, 
‘Till I forget her parting tears: 
Then would thy life beloved be, 
One round of tenderest minstrelsy ! 
A. A. W. 








STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 
Oh say not lady, say not so! 
My heart ts fondly thine; 
And if lever seemed to bow 
Before another shrine, 
{did but court the Muses’ smile— 
I sang but of thy charms the while! 


Beloved! this tender vow believe, 
Thou 'rt all the world to me! 

And if the Minstrel’s lay I weave, 
Tis but to sing of thee; 

And if I seek the wreath of fame, 

‘Tis but to twine with it thy name! 


Then say not lady, say not so! 
My heart is fondly thine ; 
And if I ever seemed to bow 
Before another shrine, 
I did but court the Muses’ smile— 
I sang but of thy charms the while! 
ALARIQUEs 
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Inscribed to Dr. F1tzGERALD, on perusing 
the following energetic apostrophe to his 
birth-place, the village of Tipperary, in 
his poem entitled “ The Academic Sports- 
man.” 


“ And thou, dear village, loveliest of the 
clime, 

Fain would I name thee, but I can’t in 
rhyme!” 

A bard there was in sad quandary 

To end his rhyme with— Tipperary ! 

Long laboured he through January, 

But all in vain for—Tipperary ! 

Toiled every day in February, 

But toiled in vain for— Tipperary ! 

Exploring “‘ Byshe’s Dictionary,” 

He missed the rhyme for— Tipperary ! 

Searched Hebrew text, and commentary, 

Yet found no rhyme for— Tipperary ! 

And though of time he was not chary, 

"T'was throws away on— Tipperary ! 

For stil] the line would run contrary, 

Whene’er he turned to— Tipperary ! 

The stubborn verse he ne’er could vary, 

To that unlucky— Tipperary ! 

Strange that a wight so wise and wary, 

Could find no rhyme for— Tipperary ! 

He next implored his mother Mary* 

To tell him rhyme for—Tépperary ! 

But she, good woman, was no fairy, 

Nor witch, though born in— Tipperary ! 

Knew every thing about her dairy, 

But not the rhyme for Tipperary ! 

Drawing from thence a corollary 

That nought would rhyme with—T7ippe- 
rary! 

And of his wild-goose chase most weary, 

He vowed to leave out— Tipperary ! 





Sc deieedl 


THE MOSLEM BRIDAL SONG. 
FROM THE ITALIAN. 


_ There is a radiance in the sky, 
A fiush of gold, and purple dye; 
Night lingers in the west—the sun 
Floats on the sea.—The day’s begun. 
The wave slow swelling to the shore 
Gleams on the green like silver ore ; 
The grove, the cloud, the mountain’s brow, 
Are burning in the crimson glow: 
Yet all is silence—till the gale 
Shakes its rich pinions from the vale. 

It is alovely hour—though Heaven 

Had ne’er to man his partner given, 
That thing of beauty, fatal, fair, 
Bright, fickle—child of flame and air ; 





* His mother Mary 
Kept a dairy 
In Tipperary ! 





Yet such an hour, such skies above, 

Such earth below, had taught him Love. 
But there are sounds along the gale ;— 

Not murmurs of the grot or vale— 

Yet wild. yet sweet, as ever stole 

‘To eoothe their twilight wandever's soul. 

t comes from yonder jasmine bower, 

From yonder mosque’s cnamell’d tower, 

From vonder harem’s roof of gold, 

From yonder castle’s haughty hold: 

Oh strain of witchery ! whoe’er 

That heard thee, felt no joy was near? 

My soul shall in the grave be dim 

Ere it forgets that bridal hymn. 

Twas such a morn, twas such a tone 

That woke me ;—visions! are you gone? 
The flutes breathe nigh—the portals now 

Pour out the train, white veiled, like snow 

Upon its mountain summit spread, 

In splendonr beyond man’s rude tread ! 

And o'er their pomp, emerging far 

The bride, like morning’s virgin star. 

And soon along the eve may swim 

The chorus of the bridal hymn ; 

Avain thie bright pro esslons move 

No take the last, sweet veil from Love. 

Then speed thee on, thou vlorious sun! 

Swift rise—swilt set—be bright—and done. 

Literary Gazette. 


THE MOSSY SEAT. 
The landscape hath not lost its look ; 
Still rushes ou the sparkling river ; 
Nor hath the gloominess forsook 
These granite crags that frown for ever: 
Still hangs around the shadowy wood, 
Whose sounds but murmur solitude : 
The raven’s plaint, the linnet’s song, 
The stock-dove’s coo, in grief repining, 
In mingled echoes steal along; 
The setting sun is brightly shining, 
And clouds above, and hills below, 
Are brightening with his golden glow! 
It is not meet, it is not fit, 
Though Fortune all our hopes hath 
thwarted, 
Whilst on the very stone I sit, 
Where first we met, and last we parted, 
That absent from my soul should be 
The thought that loves and looks to thee! 
Each happy hour that we have proved, 
Whilst love’s delicious converse blended ; 
As ’neath the twilight siar we roved, 
Unconscions where our progress tended, 
Sull brings my mind a swect relief, 
And bids it love the * joys of grief!” 
What soothing recollections throng, 
Presenting many a mournful token, 
That heart's remembrance to prolong, 
Which then was blest— but nowis broken! 
1 cannot—Oh! hast thou forgot 
Our carly loves :—this hallowed spot? 
1 almost think I see thee stand: 
1 almost dream I hear thee speaking ; 
I feel the presure of thy hand; ; 
Thy living glance in fondness seeking 
Here, all apart—by all unseen, 
Thy form upon my arm to lean! 
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Though beauty bless the landscape still— 
Though woods surround, and waters 


a 
lave it, oy 

My heart feels not the vivid thrill j 
Which lorg ago thy presence gave it : a4 
Mirth—music—triendship have no tone ar 


Like that which with thy voice hath flown! | — 

And memory only now remains ss 
To whisper things that once delighted : 

Still, still 1 love to tread these plains— 
To seek this sacred haunt benighted, 

And feel a something sadly sweet 

In resting on this Mossy SEAT! 





FROM tie SPANISH or CERVANTES. 
Fare thee well, land of my birth! 





That spot the most sacred on earth ; 

At last | have broken the spell 
That bound my heart to thee—fareweil ! } 
Away idle sorrows, that wet g 


My cheek with unbidden regret ; 
I leave no fond sympathy here 
‘That asks at my parting one tear. 


With a love that scarce death could remove 
Ifave I clave to thee, land of my love! 

Yet found but such fost’ring and rest 

As the babe at its dead mother’s breast. 


Lift the sail; the Jone spirit that braves 
The loud going forth of the waves, 
Wherever they cast him will find 

A country, and bosoms more kind. 


anes 





Lift the sail; all remembrances sleep 
In the rush and the roar of the deep ; 
As its tide blots the lines which the hand 
Of childhood had etched on the sand. 


Denied to my chance kindled fire, 

The wreath that belongs to the lyre; 
Yet my good sword the battle shall join, 
And chivalry’s garland be mine. 


Or victory torn from the brow 

Of the Paynim shall hallow my vow; 

Or fall’n in the stife of the brave, 

Young Glory shall beam round my grave! 


Fare thee well, land of my birth ! 

The one spot most sacred on earth ; 

At last I have burst through the spell 
That bound my heart to thee—farewell ! 


a) 
F 
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FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 
BY THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 


“A temple to friendship,” said Laura en- 
chanted, 


“ Tl build in this garden—the thought is 
divine!” 
Ilcr temple was built, and she only now 
wanted (shrine. 
An image of friendship to place on the 
She flew to the sculptor, who set down be- 
fore her 
A friendship, the fairest his art could in- 
vent; 
But so cold and so dull, that the youthful 
adorer 
Saw plainly this was not the Friendship 
she meant. 
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« Oh never,” she cried, “ can [ think of en- 
shrining 
An image whose looks are so joyless and 
dim; “ 
But yon little god, upon roses reclining, 
We'll make, if you please, sir, a friend- 
ship of him.” 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Dr. Franklin. 03 


So the bargain was struck; with the little 
god laden 
She joyfully flew to her shrine in the grove: 
“ Farewell,” said the sculptor, * you’re not 
the first maiden 
Who came but for FRIENDSHIP, and took 
away LOVE! 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
1. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Benjamin Franklin, LE. D. F. R. S, 
se. Published by his Grandson, W il- 
iam Temple Franklin. Vol. III. Ato. 
‘This terminates the coi tart of Dr. 
Franklin’s writings and memoirs, as pub- 
lished from the originals, and having the 
alvantage of his own revision. ‘These 
writings are properly distributed under 
four heads. The first part contains 
those which relate to American politics, 
before and after the separation of the co- 
lonies from Great Britain. Part the se- 
cond comprises a number of excellent 
papers on subjects of general policy and 
commerce. Part the third is purely mis- 
cellaueous, moral, and entertaining. 'The 
last portion comprehends the phileso- 
phical disquisitions and experimental ob- 
servations of this extraordinary man and 
0st sagacious inquirer. Some of the 
articles in this collection have been fre- 
quently printed, and others may be found 
scattered in old periodical publications ; 
but the editor has acted judiciously in 
embodying these papers with those 
which are now forthe first time sent into 
the world. Inaformer number we gave 
the author's ideas of a new theory of the 
earth; and we shall close this announce- 
ment with one or two extracts on sub- 
jects of general interest. The first shall 
be from a letter to Dr. Percival, in 
which the causes of mortality are consi- 
dered. Speaking of a humid atmosphere, 
ve. Franklin s says— 

"Tisa curious remark, that moist sea- 
sons are the heaithiest. The gentry of Eng- 
land are remarkably afraid of moisture and 
ofair. But seamen, who live perpetually in 
moist air, are always healthy if they have 
good provisions. The inhabitants of Ber- 
muda, St. Helena, and other islands far from 
continents, surrounded with rocks against 
which the waves continually dashing, fill the 
air with spray and vapour, and where no 

‘ind can arrive that does not pass over 
much sea, and of course bring much mois- 
— these people are remarkably healthy ; 

"! Thave long thought, that mere moist 


WITH CRITICAL REMARKS. 





air has no ill effect on the constitution; 
though air impregnated with vapours from 
putrid marshes is found pernicious, not from 
the moisture but the putridity. It seems 
strange that man, whose body is composed 
in great part of moist fluids, whose blood 
and juices are so watery, who can swallow 
quantities of water and small beer daily, 
without inconvenience, should fancy that a 
little more or Jess moisture in the air should 
be of such importance. But we abound in 
absurdity and inconsistency. Thus, though 
it is generally allowed that ‘aking the air is 
a good thing, yet what caution against air! 
what stopping of crevices! what wrapping 
up in warm clothes! what stuffing of doors 
and windows, even in the midst of summer ' 
Many London families go out once a day to 
take the air; three or four persons in a 
coach, one perhaps sick: these go three of 
four miles, or as many turns in Hyde Park, 
with the glasses both up close, all breathing 
over and over again the the same air they 
brought out of town with them in the coach, 
with the least change possible, and rendered 
worse and worse every moment ;—and this 
they call taking the air. From many years 
observations on myself and others, I am per- 
suaded we are on a wrong scent in suppos- 
ing moist or cold air the causes of that dis- 
order we call acold; some unknown qua- 
lity in the air, may perhaps produce colds, 
as in the influenza ; but generally, Lappre- 
hend they are the effect of too full living in 
proporti on to our exercise.” 


From the following hints on the na- 
ture of fire, it is evident that this acute 
experimentalist had correct notions of 
caloric :— 


“ I have long been of opinion, that it ex- 
ists every Ww here in the state of a subtle 
fluid. That too much of that fluid in our 
flesh, gives us the sensation we call heat— 
too little, cold—its vibrations, light. That 
all solid or fluid substances which are in- 
flammable, have been composed of it; their 
dissolution, in returning to their original 
fluid state, we call fire. This subtle fuid is 
attracted by plants and animals in their 
growth, and consolidated; is attracted by 
other substances, thermometers, &ce, invari- 
ably ; has a particular aflinity with water, 





4 Woman; 
and will quit many other bodies to attach 
itself to water, and go off with it in evapo- 
ration.” 


11. Woman: a Poem. Bu Eaton Sran 
narv Barret, esg. 

We have derived much gratification 
from the perusal of this elegant little vo- 
lume, and agree with its author, that 
no subject affords a finer scope to the 
didactic and descriptive muse, than the 
praise cf woman. Indeed, it will be 
found upon inquiry, that from the ear- 
liest ages to the present time, poets hare 
never been considered as duly qualified, 
until they had exhibited some signs of 
admiration for the fair sex; and either 
served, or affected to serve, a probation- 
ary term of chivalrous devotion at the 
shrine of that being, 

« Whom nature form’d to temper man.” 
On this score Mr. Barrett will be found 
deserving ef no small share of commen: 
dation; for he has eulogized poetically, 
and we have no doubt sincerely, not any 
one individual Phillis or Chloe of his 
imagination, but the whole sex in gene- 
ral. Had he failed in his attempt, his 
good intentions would still have entitled 
him to our approbation; but we shall go 
far tu prove, that the expectations, which 
the excellence of his subject is capable of 
creating in the minds of his readers, are, 
for the most part, fulfilled. 

It would be needless for us to descant 
in prose upon what the author has so 
ably treated in energetic and harmonious 
verse; we shall therefore proceed to an 
immediate examination of the book. In 
a modest and well-written preface, Mr. 
Barrett asserts, “ that though the fair 
sex have occasioned many dissertations 
in English prose, they have never yet 
found a champion in the more congenial 
field of English poetry.” With this de- 
claration, however, we do not agree: 
Parnel has a poem on the Rise of Wo- 
nian; Mr. Southey’s first Epic celebrates 
the wonderful exploits of the Maid of 
Arc; andone of the most egant of his 
tninor productions is denominated the 
* Vriumphs of Woman.” Besides these, 
many of the most popular authors of all 
ages, compliment her in various passages 
of their poems. We copy the following 
siigular verses from the works of Sir 
Aston Cokayne ; which, as they have be- 
come exceedingly scarce, may not be 
deemed unacceptable to our readers :— 


{ wonder why by foul-mouthed inen 
Women so slandered be, 

Since i doth easily appear 
They're better far than we? 


a PoM. 
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Why are the Graces every one 
Pictured as women be, 

If not to shew that they in grace 
Do more excel than we? 


Why are the liberal Sciences 
Pictured as women be, 

If not to shew, that they in them 
Do more excel than we? 


Why are the Virtues every one 
Pictured as women be, 

if not to shew, that they in them 
Do more excel than we? * 


Since women are so {ull of worth, 
Let them all praised be ; 

For commendations they deserve 
In ampler wise than we. 


Mr. Barrett's poem opens with a tri- 
bute to the memory of our unfortunate 
Princess, in which he expressively de- 
plores, after having wrought his votive 
page, 

“That her blue glances might the leaf il- 
lume,” 

“Flow treach’rous Death has made that 
page untrue.” 

Our limits will necessarily confine us to 

a few of the most striking passages. We 

cominence with one, replete with truth 

as wellas poetry. 


Yet e’en our own enlightened time retains 

Some partial tincture of the former stains ; 

Pale libertines, whom wanton arts allure, 

Stull by the vicious female judge the pure. 

Companion of his groom, the clown con- 
founds 

Subservient woman with his horse and 
hounds ; 

And pedants, who from books, not nature, 
draw, 

Try to condemn her by scholastic law, 

Wits, for an epigram, her fame undo, 

And those who God blaspheme, mock wo- 
man too. 


Allsuch conclude her of inferior clay, 
Because she wants some merits men display. 
As well may they condemn the chilly moon, 
Because her crescent cannot glow like noon « 
For if that orb whose affluent dew bestows 
Balm on the gleb>, another sun arose, 

This fl_w’ty ball would wither, stagnant gales 
Engender death, and midnight scorch the 
vales, Page 35 


There is great delicacy in the follow- 
ing lines :— 
To guard that virtue, to supply the place 
Of courage, wanting in her gentle race, 
1.0, modesty was given, mysterious spell, 
Whose blush can shame, whose panic can 

repel : 

Strong, by the very weakness it betrays, 
It sheds a mist. belore our fiery gaze. 


-_—— —--- 


* He might have added, 
«* Why are the Muses every one,” &c 
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The panting apprehension, quick to feel, 

The shrinking grace that fain would grace 
conceal ; 

The beautiful rebuke that looks surprise, 

"he gentle vengeance of averted eyes; 

These are its arms, and these supreme pre- 
vail. 

a € * * # 
Ask the grey pilgrim by the surges cast 

On hostile shores, and numbed beneath the 
blast, 

Ask who revived him ? who the hearth began 

'Y'o kindle? who with spilling goblet ran ? 

he will dart one spark of youthful tiame, 

And clasp his withered hands, and woman 
name. p. 33. 


This recalls forcibly to our recollection 


the pathetic little song by the Duchess of 
Devonshire on the hospitality of a negro 


Tian ; a Poem: 


3) 


he goes on to shew, that wemen excel us 
in devotion, chastity, modesty, charity, 
good faith, forgiveness, and parental af- 
fection ; and enumerates the various arts 
and attractions which give them so strony 
an ascendancy over us. 


She by reserve and awful meekness reigns ; 

Her sighs are edicts, her caresses chains. 

Why has she tones with speaking music 
strung? 

Eyes, eloquent beyond the mortal tongue? 

And looks that vanquish, till, on nerveless 
knee, 

Men gaze, and grow with gazing, weak as 
she? 

Tis tocommand these arts against our arms, 

And tame imperious might with winning 
charms. p. 48. 

* * * * 


woman to the enterprizing traveller 
de- (7 Mungo Park:— 
tive Be 


But can all earth excel that crimson grace, 
When her heart sends its herald to her face? 
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‘The loud wind roar’d, the rain fell fast, 
The white man yielded to the blast ; 
ie sat him down beneath the tree, 
For weary, sad, and faint was he : 
But ah! no wife or mother’s care 
For him the milk or corn prepare. 

* * * ® * 
The storm is o’er—the tempest past, . 
And mercy’s voice has hushed the blast : 
The wind is heard in whispers low: 
‘The white man faraway must go; 
But ever in his heart will bear 
Remembrance of the Negro’s care. 


Ledyard also beautifully eulogizes the 
fair sex in his verses entitled “ The Cha- 
racter of Women; he tells us that they 
are— 

“ Alive to every tender feeling, 

To deeds of mercy ever prone; 
The wounds of pain and sorrow healing 


With soft compassion’s sweetest tone. 


Form’d in benevolence of nature, 
Obliging, modest, gay, and mild, 

Woman’s the same endearing creature, 
In courtly town, and savage wild. 


When parch’d with thirst—with hunger 
wasted, 
Her friendly hand refreshment gave ; 
How sweet the coarsest food has tasted, 
What cordial in the simple wave! 


Her courteous looks—her words caressing, 
Shed comfort on the fainting soul ; 

Woman’s the stranger’s general blessing 
From sultry India to the Pole!” 


Surely Mr. Barrett lias never seen 
these lines, or he would not have assert- 
ed, that woman has found “ no champion 
in the field of English poetry.” Certainly 
10 one ever advocated her cause 80 effec- 
tually as he has done in the poem before 
us; but we will continue our extracts.-— 
Atter describing the difference of the 
Pursuits and characteristics of each sex, 


Sends from its ark its own unblemish‘d dove, 

A messenger of truth, of joy, of love! 

Her blush can man to modest passion fire, 

Her blush can awe his arrogant desire ; 

Her blush can welcome lovers, or can warn, 

As ruddy skies announce both night and 
morn, p. 49. 


We wonder it should not have oc- 
curred to our author to place woinan in 
the most interesting situation possible, 
by representing her as the sweet soother 
of our cares amid the storms of adversi- 
ty, and ready to endure deep and pro- 
tracted anguish fur the sake of the ob- 
ject beloved. . These beautiful lines from 
Marmion might have furnished him with 
the hint— 


« Oh Woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made, 

When pain and sickness wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou!’ , 


Or these from Dodsley’s fragment, 

entitled « The Wife,” 

Does fortune smile, how grateful must it 
prove . 

To tread life’s pleasing round with one we 
love? a 

Or does she frown? the fair with softening 
art 

Will soothe our woes, or beara willing part. 


« But thanks for that we have.”—It 
is scarcely fair to. cavil with Mr. Barrett 
for what he has failed to do, when he has 
done so much more than we could have 
expected from him. We shall conclude, 
therefore, these cursory, and we fear 
very imperfect, remarks on his interest- 
ing volume by three extracts froni it, 
which, we will venture to affirm, are not 
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often excelled in the compass of modern 
poetry. ae 

There is a language by the virgin made, 
Not read but felt, not uttered, but betrayed ; 

{ mute communion, yet so wondrous sweet, 
Eyes must impart what tongue can ne’er re- 
peat. 
‘Tis written on her cheeks and meaning 

brows, 
In one short glance whole volumes it avows ; 
In one short moment tells of many days, 
In one short speaking silence a// conveys. 
Joy, sorrow, love recounts, hope, pity, fear, 
And looks asigh, and weeps without a tear. 
Oh ‘tis so chaste, so touching. so refined, 
So soit, so wistful, so sincere, SO kind. 
Were eyes * melodious, and could music 
shower 
From orient rays new striking on a flower, 
Such heavenly music from that glance might 
rise, 
And angels own the language of the skies. 
p- 8l. 
There is much of the pathetic tender- 
ness of Byron in this passage. The next 
will be found very strongly to resemble 
the elegant simplicity of Goldsmith. 
Light specks of fleecy gold bestrew the skies, 
The dewy ox is on his knee to rise ; 
The mist rolls off in eddies—smokes begin 
From opening cots, and all is still within. 
The pastoral family due task prepare 
Vor whetted scythe, the milk pail, and the 
share ; 
And haste where lark and zephyr, rill and 
hee, 
Mix harmless their primeval minstrelsy. 
One damsel chuckles shill; her cackling 


train 
Run with spread pinions and dispute the 
grain : 


Another up her rested pitcher heaves, 
Encamps small heaps of hay, or girdles 
sheaves : 
Else spinning, pats her busy foot, and trills 
Some dittied plaint about a love that kills. 
The laden wife meantime to market goes, 
Or underneath the hawthorn knits her hose; 
Or lays moist kerchiefs on the sunny grass, 
(ir checks her pottage billowing o’er the 
brass ; 
While claiter’d plates, and roots in hurry 
pecled, 
Annonnce her good man trudging from the 
ticld. p- 94. 
* * * * 
Now they replenish pleasant cups, and tell 
The rural news—how he from ladder fell, 
How she from hayrick ;—merry gossip past, 
Come dreams, and each outwondered by the 
last; 
Then tales of ghosts authentic, then the noise 
Of hoodwink’d damsels chasing nimble boys: 
And when to sit the rustic would essay, 
llis treacherous mistress slips his bench 
away : 
* For this thought, see a note in Lord 
syron’s * Bride of Abydos.” 
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She flies, and hides—he follows, not remiss 

‘To satiate that revenge of love—a kiss! 

At the dear outrage, beautifully fought, 

(For battled kisses still make kisses sought) 

She whispers, shrieks, sighs angry words, 
and feigns 

A struggle, yielded soon, and pleased com- 
plains. p. 97. 


The poem concludes with an invoca- 
tion, of which the following isa part: 
Oh, give me, Heav’n! to sweeten latter life, 
And mend my wayward heart, a tender wile, 
Who soothes me, tho’ herself with anguish 

wrung, 
Nor renders ill for ill, nor tongue for tongue ; 
Sways by persuasion, kisses off my frown, 
And reigns, unarm’d, a queen without a 
crown. 
Alike to please me, her accomplished hand 
The harp and homely needle can command; 
And learning with such grace her tongue 
applies, 
Iler very maxims wear a gay disguise. 
Neat for my presence, as if princes came, 
And modest, e’en to me, with bridal shame ; 
A friend, a playmate, as my wishes call, 
A ready nurse, though summoned from a 
ball ; 
She holds in eye that conquest youth achiev’d, 
Loves without pomp, and pleases unper- 
ceiv’d. 


Wishing Mr. B. such a wife, we take 
our leave of him, sincerely hoping to 
meet him again ere long, and once more 
to have an opportunity of offering to the 
world our testimony of his merits. 


II, Illustrations of the Literary Histo- 
ry of the Eighteenth Century, consist- 
ing of authentic Memoirs, and original 
Letters of eminent Persons, and in- 
tended us a Scquel to the Literar 
Anecdotes. By John Nichols, F.S.A. 

‘ol. III. 8x0. pp. 848. 

Another variegated treat for the gour- 
mands of literature, at which they will 
find much substantial information.as well 
as entertainment. Though the volume 
be bulky, and is closely printed, it may 
be adduced as an exception to the an- 
cient proverb, that a great book is a 
great evil. On the contrary, we hail 
with pleasure collections of this nature, 
when they are judiciously formed, and 
at which, to use a homely phrase, there 
is cut and come again. The present con- 
tribution to the stock of literary histo- 
ry, cannot fail to gratify the most craving 
curiosity, and at a future period, it will 
be resorted to as a text-book of refer- 
ence on the subjects of which it treats, 
and the persons whose memoirs and cor- 
respondence it records. A considerable 


portion of the contents is devoted to the 
Hardinge family, the valuable communi- 
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cation of the late worthy, ingenious, and 
facetious Welch judge, of whom a good 
ortrait is given as a frontispiece, fol- 
lowed by another excellent one of his fa- 
ther. The other graphic illustrations 
are, portraits of Bishops Smallbridge, 
Tanner, and Lyttelton: Dr. Ducarel, 
Mr. Thomas Martin, Mr. John Ives, 
Charles Townley, and the sour-faced, 
splenetic Joseph Ritson. We look for 
another volume with sharpened expecta- 
tion; for, as the French epicures say, 
“the appetite comes by eating,” 


IV. Memoirs of the Private and Poli- 
tical Life of Lucien Buonaparte, Prince 
of Canino. Translated from the French. 
2 vols. 800. 

We are told, in the preliminary ad- 
yertisement to this work, that the me- 
moirs were printed at Paris in 1815; but 
that, when on the point of coming out, 
some unexpected obstacles arose, which 
induced the bookseller to suspend the 
publication, and the whole impression 
remained on his hands, until it was short- 
ly after destroyed. A copy, however, 
escaped, and with some additions, now 
makes its appearance in this country, 
where itis extremely difficult to keep se- 
cret memoirs from public view. Who 
the author of the present work is, we 
do not know, and therefore have it not 
in our power to judge of the degree of 
credit that may be due to him as an his- 
torian. Yet there evidently runs through 
the narrative a characteristic air of per- 
sonal intimacy with the subject, or a 
confidential tone, if we may so express 
it, that marks the familiarity of acquaint- 
ance. ‘The anecdotes of Lucien, his bro- 
ther Napoleon, and their mother, Ma- 
dame Letitia, have all the appearance of 
originality, and render the volumes ex- 
tremely amusing. 


V. Iceland; or, the Journals of a Resi- 
dence in that Island during the Years 
1514 and 1815. By Ebenezer Hen- 
derson. 2 vols. 8vo. 


_ The ingenious author of this narrative 
isa native of North Britain, who, being 
well acquainted with the Scandinavian 
dialects,was employed by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in superintending 
an impression of the Icelandic version of 
the Scriptures, and in establishing an 
auxiliary branch of the institution in 
Denmark. Having completed these en- 
gagements, he made a voyage to Iceland, 
or the purpose of circulating copies of 
the sacred oracles, which had been print- 
ed under his inspection. This mission 
New Nontuty Mac.—No. 55. 
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took him up above twelve months, dur- 
ing which he traversed that extraordi- 
nary island in different directions; and 
as he enjoyed opportunities to which 
other travellers were necessarily strang- 
ers, his work acquires peculiar value on 
account of the additional knowledge 
which it brings to view respecting the 
natural history of the country, and the 
manners of itsinhabitants. Considering 
the interest which is excited by the ex- 
pedition now engaged in exploring the 
hyperborean seas, these volumes cannot 
fail to command particular attention at 
this time; and they willon that account, 
no doubt, be very generally read; but 
they possess, beyond this temporary at- 
traction, much valuable matter, particu- 
larly in regard to the Icelandic history 
and geology. In a neat introduction, 
the author has brought together a num- 
ber of curious facts, selected from sources 
not commonly to be met with in Eng- 
land, and such as throw considerable 
light upon the early portion of our own 
annals. The detail which follows, is 
written in a style of pious simplicity, 
through which, however, appears a 
mind imbued with various learning, 
and well qualified to explore and describe 
the wonders of nature. On the volca- 
nic structure of this northern island 
much has been written by intelligent ob- 
servers, whose love of science has in- 
duced them to visit its rugged and bar- 
ren shore. But it was left to the pre- 
sent visitor to make us intimately ac- 
quainted with the natural and moral 
phenomena which here combine to asto- 
nish the more favoured inhabitants of 
Europe. Instead of meeting. with a 
churlish, ignorant, and half-civilized race 
of people, amidst snowy mountains and 
sterile ravines of calcareous rocks, we 
are surprised to see a general spirit of 
hospitable kindness, warmed by religious 


“sentiment, and heightened into affection 


by the love of letters. Such, in brief, is 
the character of the Icelanders as drawn, 
we doubt not most faithfully, by the pre- 
sent writer, who had the best and most 
ample means of observing both them and 
their country. 

VI. Narrative of a Voyage to Sencgal in 
1816; undertaken ly Order of the 
French Government ; comprising an 
Account of the Shipwreck of the Me- 
dusa, &c.&c. By J. B. Henry Savig- 
ny and Alexander Correard. 8vo. 
The last peace having restored some 

of the ancient French settlements on the 

coast of Africa to their former posses- 
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sors, a squadron was dispatched for Se- 
neeal, consisting of the Medusa frigate, 
» corvette, and two other vessels. The 
ships sailed from the roads of Aix, June 
17, 1816, but were parted either by the 
weather,or through negligence ; and that 
the latter was the cause appears most 
likely, from the narrative of what fol- 
lowed. Instead of keeping a proper 
look-out, the officers of the Medusa, re- 
vardless of the appearances of shoal wa- 
ter, which were indubitable, made no al- 
teration in their course; and the conse- 
quence was, as might have been fore- 
seen, that the ship struck on the 2d of 
July. Here commences a narrative the 
most harrowing that we ever remem- 
bered to have read in the history of ship- 
wrecks. About one hundred and fifty 
souls were embarked on a raft, the rest 
remaining by the vessel, or getting into 
the boats. The history of the raft, how- 
ever, constitutes the subject of the pre- 
sent story, than which a more dreadful 
one cannot be well conceived ; for, either 
by accident or design, this machine, be- 
ing cut adrift, was driven about at the 
mercy of the waves for the space of thir- 
teen days, during which the unhappy be- 
ings upon it suffered all possible hard- 
ships, and became so desperate as to con- 
tend most furiously with each other.— 
Fifteen only survived out of the number, 
who were picked up by one of the ves- 
sels belonging to the expedition, and 
conveyed to Fort Louis, in Senegal. In 
addition to this pitiable tale, which is re- 
lated by two of the principal sufferers on 
the raft, an account is given of the rest 
of the crew of the Medusa, who escaped 
the wreck in the long-boat. 


VII. Letters of a Prussian Treveller, de- 
scriptive of a Tour through Sweden, 
Prussia, Austria, Hungary, Istria, the 
Tenian Islands, Egypt, Syria, Cuprus, 
Rhodes, the Morea, Greece, Ca/ahria, 
Italy, the Tyrol, the Banks of the 
Rhine, Hanover, Holstein, Denmark, 
Westphalia, and Holland. By John 
Bramsen. 2 vols. 8vo. 4 
Wihien we glanced over the title-page 

of these volumes, the idea of Gemelli 

came immediately across the mind, and 
wecould hardly get rid of the persuasion 
that some ingenious modern had profit- 
ed by the example of that lively Ita- 
lian in composing the history of a tour 
round the world by his fire-side. The 
preface, however, assures us, that the 
letters actually contain remarks made 
in the course of a long and variegat- 
edrouts, performed in company with 
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the eldest son of Sir John Maxwell; so | 


that the authenticity of the narrative 
being set at rest, the reader may Set out 
in the perusal with confidence. From 
Leith the author proceeds to Gotten- 
burgh, and passing rapidly through Swe- 
den, arrives at Stralsund, at the time when 
that part of the continent was agitated 
between hopes and fears during the great 
struggle with the French after the inva- 
sion of Russia. 
ed by anecdotes of Frederic the Great, 


some of which we had read before, and | 


one or two of Buonaparte the Little, 


whose vanity and cupidity are here strik- - 


ingly exhibited. A very animated sketch 
is given of Vienna, and the description 
of Hungary is no less picturesque. 


ship of war, the captain of which gave 
them a passage to Corfu, from whence 
they hastened to Zante, and after a little 
delay, took their departure for Alexan- 


dria in a Greek vessel, the captain of | 


which is noticed for his ignorance. The 
account of Alexandria is brief, owing to 
the shortness of the author’s stay at that 
place ; but the particulars that follow, 
make mere than amends for the defici- 
ency. 
to be expected in the description of a 
route so often passed, and of places so 
frequently visited, the reader who has 
gone through the elaborate works of 
Niebuhr, Pocock, and more recent voy- 
agers, will derive considerable pleasure 
from the perusal of this writer’s observa- 
tions on the scenery of Egypt and Syria, 
and the manners of the inhabitants. At 
Athens, an occasion offers of paying a 
handsome compliment to Lord Elgin, 
which is accompanied, however, by some 
sarcastic remarks on Dr. Clarke, of Cam- 
bridge, that might, we think, have been 
as well spared.—A singular adventure 
occurred to our travellers at Otranto, 
where they were treated as the members 
of an embassy from the king of England 
to Joachim Murat; but this was merely 
a political artifice of the usurper to de- 
ceive the Calabrians. Some curious 
anecdotes of Joachim’s court, and an 
English lady of the highest rank, follow; 
and thus Naples, which is but a hacknied 
subject of itself, becomes very amusing 
from these circumstances. Rome is clas- 


sically described ; as also is the remain- 
ing part of Italy through which the au- 
thor and his companion passed to the 
Austrian states, and thence to Hamburg, 
HoHand and England. The author makes 
a needless apology for his style, which is 
neat, flowing, and energetic. 


At Berlin we are amus- a 
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COLONIAL. 

A Letter to afriend relative to the present 
state of the Island of Dominica. By Lang- 
ford Lovell, Esq. 8vo. pp. 39. ; 

We have here a very distressing picture 
of the little island of Dominica, drawn by 
the hand of a person too well acquainted 
with the facts to be mistaken , and evidently 
too much under the guidance of religious 
truth to misrepresent. A series of calami- 
ties has devastated that spot, and deteriorat- 
ed the property of the planters; but we are 
sorry to find that complaints exist against 
the government at home, on account 
of an apparent inattention to the suffer- 
ings of the colony. The case is plainly 
stated ; the circumstances cannot be denied ; 
and we trust that this pathetic narrative and 
temperate remonstrance will have such an 
effect upon persons in authority, as to be the 
means of improving the condition of the 
island. 

COMMERCE. 

European Commerce, or Complete Mer- 
cantile Guide to the Continent of Europe; 
comprising an Account of the Trade of all 
the principal Cities of the Continent, Tables 
of Monies, Measures, &c. with their propor- 
tion to those of England, the local Regula- 
tions of each Place,&c.&c. By C.W. Ror- 
danz. 8va. 21s. 

DIVINITY. 

Sermons on the first Lessons of the Sun- 
day Morning Service, from the first to the 
thirteenth Sunday after Trinity, together 
with four Sermons on other Subjects. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, illustrat- 
ed with Maps and Fac-similes of Biblical 
MSS. By Thomas Hartwell Horne, A. M. 
In 3 large vols. 8vo. 2]. 2s. 

DRAMA. 

The Family Shakspeare, in which no- 
thing is added to the original text ; but those 
words and expressions are omitted which 
cannot with propriety be read in a Family. 
By Thos. Bowdler, Esq. F. R. S. and S. A. 
10 vols. royal 18mo. 3}. 3s. 

EDUCATION. 

Conversations on Algebra; being an In- 
troduction to the first principles of that Sci- 
ence. By William Cole. 12mo. 7s. 

The Algebraist’s Assistant ; being a Com- 

pendium of Algebra upon the Plan of Wal- 
kinghame’s Tutor’s Assistant, designed as a 
Question Book for the Use of Schools and 
Private Study. By James Harris, Teacher 
of the Mathematics. 12mo. 4s. 
_ New Exercises in Orthography; contain- 
ing Selections from the most admired Au- 
thors in Prose and Verse, upon a new Plan. 
By Joseph Guy, jun. 1s. boards. 

The School Fellows ; a Moral Tale. By 
the Author of the Twin Sisters, &c. 12mo. 
4s. bound. 

D’Oisy’s Dictionary of the Difficulties of 
the French Language. 8vo. 5s. 


New Publications, with Criticel Remarks. 
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Gautier’s Idioms of the French Language. 
12mo. 5s. 

Praval’s French Syntax. 12mo. 4s. 

FINE ARTS. 

A Series of Outline Designs, illustrative 
of the Poem of Thalaba the Destroyer; by 
Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Laureat. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Elementary Tables of Practical Geogra- 
phy, in two large folio sheets. By J. 
Gould. 

These tables are constructed on a simple 
principle for the information of students in 
geography, who may here observe at a 
glance all places within the same parallel of 
latitude or longitude. They are well calcu- 
lated to exercise the memory of pupils, and 
may properly be hung up in schools and 
studies by the side of Dr. Priestley’s useful 
charts of history and biography. 

GEOLOGY. 

A short Introduction to the Study of Geo- 
logy; comprising a new Theory of the Ele- 
vation of the Mountains, and the Stratifica- 
tion of the Earth; in which the Mosaic Ac- 
count of the Creation and the Deluge is in- 
dicated. By Joseph Sutcliffe, A.M. 8vo. 
pp. 70. 

Assuming it as @ primary principle, that 
fluidity was the original state of the chaos 
out of which the earth was formed, this 
writer proceeds to account for the elevation 
of mountains, and the disposition of the stra- 
ta on the process of expansion and chrystali- 
zation. He was led to this simple theory, 
he says, by seeing, one day during winter, a 
bow] of lard, whose surface was tossed up 
into ridges of hills, and on inquiring the 
cause, found that the melted fat had been 
suddenly removed to a current of very cold 
air in the dairy. The congelation had been 
so rapid, that the horizontal strata had been 
broken and elevated to various oblique posi- 
tions, and many of them made vertical, and 
some of the vertical had become inclined to 
the opposite way.— From the time that I 
investigated this phenomenon,” observes 
Mr. Sutcliffe, ‘‘ 1 abandoned all the old 
theories of Geologists, which suppose con- 
tinents and mountains to have been elevated 
by latent heat; because I considered the 
same law which sported with the strata of 
the lard, as efficient to sport with the strata 
of the earth.” 

Whatever may be thought of this inge 
nious speculation, the reader will find much 
agreeable matter in the tract, which contains 
a very able elucidation of the Mosaic history 
of the creation and deluge. 

LAW. 

An Abridgement of all the Custom 
Laws in Force in Ireland, &c. By John 
Heron, of his Majesty’s Customs, Dublin. 
8vo. ll. Is. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

An Inguiry into the Probability of Mr. 

Hunter's Theory of Life. New edition. 8ve. 


4s. 6d. 
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Observations proving that Dr. Wilson’s 
Tincture for the Cure of Gout and Rheu- 
miatism, is similar in its Nature and Effects 
to that deleterious Preparation the Eau Me- 
dicinale. By W.H.Wiliiams, M.D. F.R.S. 
ito. 4s, 

\ Supplement to the Pharmacopeeias, in- 
: notonly the Drugs and Compounds 
which are used by professional or private 
Practitioners of Medicine, but also those 
which are sold by Chemists, Druggists, and 
llerbalists, and for other Purposes. By 
S.F. Gray . &vo. 10s. 6d. 

Report of the Committee of the London 
[nfirmary for curing the Diseases of the Eye, 
eccasioned by the false and calumnious 
iis contained in a Letter written by 
‘dams to the Right Honour- 
able and Honourable Directors of Green- 
wich Hospital. S8vo. pp. 107. 

We should be glad to stimulate some pub- 
lic spirited individual to undertake a history 
of frauds. Such a work would do more to 
open the eyes of the world than half the Bib- 
‘al Commentartes and ail the Cyclopzdias 
that are It would appear trom a 
volume of this description, that amidst the 
great boasting which its continually made 
about the diffusion of knowledge and the im- 
provement of science, the wise men of this 
generation have not learned the necessary 
art of correcting credulity, and thereby re- 
pressing the vain pretensions of men who 
set up claims to which they are not entitled. 
The pamphlet betore us exhibiis a curious 
narrative in confirmation of what we have 
barely hinted ; and the perusal ot it, which 
we earnestly recommend, will perhaps in- 
duce the reader, whenever he meets with 
pulling details about wonderful wonders, 
marvellous discoveries, and extraordinary 
inventions, to exclaim, “ Tis all my eye.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The London Guide, and Stranger’s Safe- 
guard against the Cheats, Swindlers, and 
Pickpockets that abound within the Bills of 
Mortality; forming a Picture of London as 
regards active Life. 12mo. pp. 240. 

Perhaps morality is little benefited by 
books of this cast, at least as they have hi- 
therto been compiled. ‘The present affects 
: of originality, as being the production 
of one of the slang babies who, by his own 
account, has been up to all that he de- 
scribes But if he Lad been more spar- 
ing of his smart observations, his ele- 
zant expletives, and had entered into the 
detail of the knavish tricks practised in this 

at metropolis, he would have been a safer 
vide to the unwary than we fear he will be 
found to those who jut themselves un- 
der his protection. The fellow has some 
jurit is true, but if our authority goes 
for an, thing, we would recommend that he 
and his book be sent to the House of Cor- 
rection. 


Familiar Lectures on Moral Philosophy, 
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with Memoir. By John Prior Estlin, LL.D. 
2 vols. 8vo. 18s. , 

On Protestant Non-conformity. By Josiah 
Conder. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. a 

The Rhapsodist ; or Mes Souvenirs, in 
an Epistle to Aristus. By R. E. Comeford, 
Esq. 8vo. 14s. 4to. 21s. 

Letters from Illinois. 
beck. 8vo. 5s. ; ; 

A Dissertation upon the Distinctions in 
Society and Ranks of the People under the 
Anglo-Saxon Government, by Samuel Hey- 
wood. 8vo. 18s. 

A Series of Essays on several most im- 
portant New Systems and Inventions, parti- 
cularly interesting to the Mercantile and 
Maritime World. By Abraham Bosquet, 
esq. late one of his Majesty’s Commissaries 
of the Musters. roy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A concise Description of the Endowed 
Grammar Schools in England and Wales ; 
ornamented with Engravings. By Nicholas 
Carlisle, F.R.S. M.R.LA. Assistant Libra- 
rian to his Majesty, and Fellow and Secre- 
tary of the Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don roy. 8vo. 2 vols. bds. 41. 4s.—Also in 
demy 8vo. 2 vols. bds. 2]. 16s. 

Ford’s (of Manchester) Catalogue of a cu- 
rious and valuable Collection of Books in 
various Languages, Departments, and 
Classes of Literature, in 8vo. Is. 6d. 

A List of the Numbers and Prices of the 
valuable Library and Collection of Prints, 
Drawings, and Pictures of W. Roscoe, esq. 
which were sold at Liverpool in 1816. 
8vo. 7s. 

Annals of Scottish Episcopacy, from the 
year 1788 to the year 1816, inclusive. By 
the Rev. J. Skinner, M.A. Forfar, Portrait. 
Svo. 12s. 

Standing Orders of an Establishment for 
instructing the Junior Officers and the Non- 
Commissioned Officers and Soldiers of the 
Royal Engineer Department, in_ their 
Duties in the Field. By C. W. Pasley, 
12mo. 8s. 

The Philosophical Library. 
15s. 6d. 


By Morris Birk- 


Vol. I. 8vo. 


NOVELS. 


Zuma, ou la Decouverte du Quinquina, 
suivi de Ja Belle Paule, de Zeneide de Ro- 
seaux du Tibre, &c. &c. Par Madame la 
Comtesse de Genlis. 

The five tales of which this volume is 
composed, are written with the usual spright- 
liness of their accomplished authoress, and 
are very much superior to the ephemeral pro- 
ductions which at present deluge the French 
press, under the denomination of “ Contes” 
With “ Zuma,’ our readers are no doubt 
well acquainted, as it has been dramatized 
for the English stage. La Belle Paule is 
an illustration of the age of chivalry; “ Ze 
neide” an elegant fairy tale, and “ Les Ro- 
seaux du Tibre, one of the most affecting 
little stories we ever recollect to have met 
with. Such a tone of deep and wild enthu- 
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siasm pervades the whole book as to render 
+ irresistibly attracting to all who are alive 
ue the better feelings of the heart ; and we 
venture to pronounce that it will become 
more popular than any of the previous pro- 
ductions which have emanated trom the pro- 
lific pen of Madame de Genlis. 

The Question, Who is Anna? a Tale. 
By Miss M.S. Croker. 

These volumes will, we have no doubt, be 
read with interest and pleasure. Many of 
the characters are pourtrayed with spirit 
andenergy. Those of the elder Mr. Ad- 
lam and Ruth are admirably contrasted. 
The amiable and elegant heroine of the 
tale, Anna, is also a fascinating personage, 
and the eye cannot refuse a tear to the heart- 
felt misery she endures. 

New Tales. By Mrs. Opie. 4 vols. 12mo. 


oO . 
e056 


POETRY. 


Antonia, a Poem, with Notes, descriptive 
of the Plague in Malta. By Murdo Young. 

Of this poem it is not in our power to 
speak in terms of high commendation, for 
though it occasionally rises above medio- 
crity, it is more frequently obscure and af- 
fected. Mr. Young’s aim appears to have 
been an imitation of Lord Byron, but he 
seems to think that the condensation and 
energy, for which that noble bard is so de- 
servedly celebrated, arises solely from the 
frequent use of the dash,or pause. We are 
far from insinuating that it does not produce 
a good effect in poetry, when judiciously 
applied, but the author of Antonia intro- 
duces it on all occasions into his rhyme— 
without reason ! 

A very interesting note, descriptive of the 
plague at Malta, in 1813, is affixed to the 
poem, which, to tell the truth, we admired 
the most of the two. 

Lines on the Death of her Royal High- 


ness the Princess Charlotte of Wales, to. 


which was adjudged the prize proposed by 
the Provost and Senior Fellows of Trinity 
College, Dublin, for the best English poem 
on the subject. By John Anster, A. B. 
8vo. 3s. 

Ballads of Archery, Sonnets,&c. By the 
Rev. J. W. Dodd, Second Usher in West- 
minster school, with Notes. cr. 8vo. 10s. 

The Poetical Gazetteer of the principal 
Cities, Towns, Boroughs, and Seaports in 
the United Kingdom. By J. Bissett, of the 
Museum, Leamington Spa, embellished 
with upwards of Twenty Views of the Chief 
Towns, &c. &c. 2s. 6d. 

The Recluse of the Pyrences, a Poem, in- 
scribed to H. R. H. Prince Leopold. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

_An Inquiry concerning the Population of 
Nations, containin ga Refutation of Mr. Mal- 
‘hus’s Essay on Population. By G. Ensor, 


€sq. 8vo. 12s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
The Stranger’s Guide to the City of New 
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York. By Edmund M. Blunt. 
304. 

Rooks of this description multiply from 
their obvious utility, as they supply gene- 
rally all the local information that strangers 
can immediately want on their arrival, and 
they afford besides much intelligence to the 
natives themselves. The stock of geogra- 
phical knowlege, also, derives considerable 
advantage {rom works thus drawn up on the 
spot by séttled residents, who have every 
means of obtaining correct accounts of what 
they relate, and of delineating accurately 
what they describe. The present book has 
been evidently compiled with careful in- 
dustry, by a person of judgement, and while it 
cannot fail to prove a most useful companion 
to those who visit New York, it will yield 
much entertainment to readers who merely 
wish to become acquainted with foreign 
countries through the medium of books. 

‘The Hythe, Sandgate, and Folkstone Guide, 
containing an Account of their ancient and 
present State, &c. &c. with 6 plates 5s. with- 
out plates 3s. 6d. 

The History and Antiquities of the Abbey 
Church of Westminster, including Notices 
and Biographical Memoirs of the Abbots 
and Deans of that foundation. Illustrated 
by J. P. Neale; the literary department by 
ki. W. Brayley. Vol. 1. 4to. 41. 16s. impe- 
rial 4to. 71. 4s. crown folio 91. 9s. 

A Journey round the Coast of Kent, con- 
taining Remarks on the principal objects 
worthy of notice throughout the whole of 
that interesting border, and the contiguous 
district, including Penshurst and Tunbridge 
Wells, with Rye, Winchelsea, Hastings, and 
Battle, in Sussex, being original Notes made 
during a summer Excursion. By J. Fus- 
sell, esq. Map, 8vo. 9s. 

The Brighton Ambulator, containing His- 
torical and Topographical Delineations of 
the Town, from the earliest period to the 
present time. By E. Wright, 12mo. 5s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Journal from India to England, through 
Pessia, Georgia, Russia, Poland, and Prus- 
sia,in the year 1817. By Lieut. Col. C. B. 
Johnson, with Engravings. 4to. 2]. 2s. 

Second Journey through Persia to Con- 
stantinople, between the years 1810 and 
1816, with a Journal of the Voyage by the 
Brazils and Bombay to the Persian Gulph, 
together with an Account of the proceedings 
of his Majesty’s Embassy under his Excel- 
lency Sir Gore Ousely, bart. K.S. L. By 
James Morier, esq. late his Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of Embassy and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Court of Persia. royal 4to. with 
Engravings 3l. 13s. 6d. 

Travels in Canada and the United States 
of America, in 1816 and 1817. By F. Hall, 
esq. late Military Secretary to Gen. Wilson, 
Governor in Canada. 8vo. 14s. 

A Visit to the Monastery of La Trappe, in 
1817, with Notes taken during a Tour 
through Le Perche, Normandy, Bretagne, 


}2mo. pp. 


4,” 


Poitou, Anjou, Le Bocage, Touraine, Or- 
Jeanois, and the Environs of Paris. By W. 
D. Fellows, esq. illustrated with numerous 
coloured Engravings from Drawings made 
on the Spot. roy. 8vo. 21s. 
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A Journal of Travels in the United States | 


of North America and Lower Canada, per. 
formed in the year 1817. By John’Palmer, 
with Map. 8vo. 12s. 


Se 


LITERARY REPORT. 


Captain Bonnycastle is about to pub- 
lish an historical Description and Geo 
craphical Account of the Dominions of 
Spain in the Western Hemisphere, con- 
tinental and insular, with illustrative 
Maps, &c. 

Dr. Halloran has in the press a second 
edition of his Practical Observations on 
the Causes and Cure of Insanity. 

Dr. Spiker’s Travels through Eng- 
land and published at Berlin, and an 
English translation is preparing for the 
press. 

Mr. J. W. Whitaker, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, has in the press a 
Critical Examination of Mr. Bellamy’s 
‘Translation of Genesis, comprising a 
Refutation of his calumnies against the 
English Translators of the Bible. 

Dr. A b. Granville has in the press 
Memoirs on the present State of Science 
and Scientific Institutions in France, in- 
terspersed with Anecdotes, and_ illus- 
trated by numerous Plates and Tables. 

Dr. Ayre, of Hull, will soon publish 
in xn vctavo volume Practical Observa- 
vions on Marasmus, and those disorders 
allied to it that may be strictly denomi- 
nated Bilious. 

Sir Charles Morgan, already so well 
known to the literary world by his ap. 
pendices to Lady Morgan’s work on 
France, has just put to press his Sketches 
of the Philosephy of Life. 

The little l'reatise lately announced 
on the Art of preserving the Feet, is 
nearly ready for publication. 

Mr.Colburn has just received from the 
Continent, and is preparing for imme- 
diate publication, the Life of Las Casas 
up to his return from St. Helena, com- 
municated by himself, containing authen- 
tic details respecting the voyage to the 
residence, the manner of living, and the 
treatment of Buonaparte at St. Helena; 
also some letters which were not for- 
warded to their destination by the Bri- 
tish Government. 

M. Kotzebue is preparing for publica- 
tion his Account of the Russian Em- 
bassy to Persia. It will appear at the 
same time at London and Weimar. 

The Rev. R. Brooke is preparing for 
publication The State and Progress of 
Religious Liberty, from the first Propa- 


gation of Christianity in Britain to the 
present Time. 

Mr. John Nichols is about to publish, 
in three octavo volumes, the Miscella. 
neous Works of the late George Har- 
dinge, Esq. 

Dr. Andrew Duncan will speedily 
publish an Account of the Life, Writ- 
ings, and Character of the late Dr. Alex. 
ander Munro, delivered as the Harveian 


Oration, at Edinburgh, for 1818. 


Mr. Wm. Carey has in the press a | 


Biographical Sketch of B. R. Haydon, 
Esq. with Critical Observations on his 
Paintings, and some Notice of his Essays 
in the Public Journals. 

Mr. John Galt is preparing the Se- 
cond Part of the Life of Benjamin West, 
Esq. 

a National Novel, from the 
pen of Lady Morgan, is now in the press, 
entitled Florence Macarthy. A corres- 


pondent observes, that the style of Ro- | 


mance, of which the author of the Wild 
Irish Girl was the original inventor, still 
remains in her exclusive possession: for 
though Miss Edgeworth has depicted 
with great fidelity and incomparable hu- 
mour the manners of the lower classes of 
the Irish,—and though the author oi 
Waverly has left imperishable monu- 
ments of Scottish peculiarities, yet the 
illustration, by example, of the conse- 
quences of great errors in domestic poli- 
cy, with a view to internal amelioration, 
has not apparently entered into the plans 
of those authors. 

A Series of Essays, exhibiting the 
most lively p'ctures of English manners, 
is now in a course of publication in 
the Literary Gazette, and promises to be- 
come as attractive as the noted papers of 
the “ Olden Time.” We have it from 
good authority, that they are written by 
a noble author, who has assumed the 
name of the Hermit in London. 

Alexander Jamieson, author of a Trea 
tise on the Construction of Maps, &c. has 
now in the press a Grammar of Logic 
and a Grammar of Rhetoric. These 


works are said to be constructed upon 
principles not hitherto adopted in didac- 
tic books, except in Mr. Jamieson’s edi- 
tion of Adams’s Elements of useful 
The Grammar of Logic 
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7 ear early in September, and that 
Y Rietorie in the end of the au- 
ithe Proprietors of the Rev. Mr. 
Todd's edition of Dr. Johnson's Diction- 
ary, intend shortly topublish an Abridg- 
ment of that work by Alexander Chal- 
mers, Esq. F.S. A. 

The Rev. Mr. Evans, of Islington, has 
in the press The Progress of gr 

Life, or Shakespeare’s Seven Ages © 
Man; illustrated by a Series of [Extracts 
in Prose and Poetry, upon the plan of his 
Juvenile Tourist and his Excursion to 
Windsor, with a view to the rising gene- 
ration. 
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Mr. Chamlent, author of a History of 
Malvern, is engaged in a History of Wor- 
cester, which is now in the press: it will 
contain the principal matter of Nash and 
Green, with the addition of much origi- 
nal information, and a copious Index. 

The Telegraphist’s Vade-Mecum, 2 
more simple comprehensive, and me- 
thodical Telegraphic Work than any hi- 
therto offered, is announced for publica- 
tion, by Mr. Joseph Conolly, author of 
the Telegraphic Dictionary, and Essay 
on Universal Telegraphic Communica- 
tion, for which he has received the 
gold and silver medals from the Society 
of Arts. 


- ie — 


VARIETIES. 


OxrorD, June 20.—With a view to 
express the sense entertained of the 
great importance of an ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment in India, and of the conse- 
quences which are likely to result from 
it, the University of Oxford has thought 
proper to confer the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, by Decree of Convocation, 
upon the Rev. Henry Lloyd Loring, 
M.A.; the Rev. J. Mousley, M.A.; and 
the Rev. George Barnes, B.D.; the 
three Archdeacons under that establish- 
ment, residing at the several Presiden- 
cies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay ; 
but prevented by the duties of their re- 
spective stations from proceeding to de- 
grees in the usual manner. 
~ CAMBRIDGE, July 3.—Sir Wm. 
Browne’s gold medals for the present 
year are adjudged as follows :—For the 
Greek Ode, to Mr. H. Hall, of King’s ; 
for the Epigrams, to Mr. Thomas Wil- 
liam Maltby, of Pembroke Hall. (No 
prize adjudged for a Latin Ode.) 

The annual prizes of fifteen guineas 
each, given by the representatives in 
Parliament of this University, to-two 
Senior and two Middle Bachelors of 
Arts, who shall compose the best dis- 
sertations in Latin prose, have been ad- 
judged as follows :— 

Senior Bachelor.—John James. Blunt, 
Fellow of St. John’s College. (No se- 
cond prize adjudged.) 

Middle Bachelors.—Hugh James Rose, 
and Charles John Heathcote, of Tri- 
nity College. 

The Porson University Prize for the 
best translation of'a passage from Shak- 
Speare’s play of Henry VIII. into Greek 
verse, is adjudged to Mr. Wm. Sydney 
Valker, of Trinity College. 

This University has lately suffered 
some agitation from the appointment 





and sudden dismissal of Sir James Ed- 
ward Smith as the locum tenens of Pro- 
fessor Martyn in the Botanical Chair. 
{t seems that when the Vice-Chancellor 
gave his consent to the proposal, he was 
not aware that the religious principles of 
the new lecturer were adverse to those 
of the Church of England. Eighteen 
tutors of college, however, being on the 
alert, protested in form against the in- 
novation, and the intended course was 
cut short in the bud. The President of 
the Linnean Society has published a 
tract on the subject, and a reply, we 
believe, has also appeared. One maga- 
zine, the proprietor and editor of which 
is never happier than while fishing in 
troubled waters, pours out a torrent of 
abuse upon the University on this oc- 
casion. For our parts, the case is re- 
duced to a point as circumscribed as that 
in the first definition of Euclid. The 
abilities of the lecturer are out of the 
question. ‘he laws of order must be 
maintained, otherwise:our Universities, 
like some others, will see Socinians, 
Deists, and-even Infide!s, occupying pro- 
fessorial chairs. 

A most important discovery in optics 
has been lately made by Mr. Lester, the 
engineer, who has obtained a patent for 
the same, the specification of which will 
be given in a future number. In the 
mean time, the following account will 
be interesting to our-readers. Mr. Les- 
ter being engaged in the application of 
his new mechanical power to the cranes 
of the West India Docks, was struck on 
observing the immense spirit vaultsthere, 
with the inefficient mode adopted to light 
those very extensive depots,* which is 





* One of which is nearly an acre and a 
half in area, and is supported by 207 groined 
arches, and 207 stone pillars. 
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by a cast-iron cylinder of about two feet 
‘n diameter, and two feet deep, placed in 
‘ieu of a key-stone in the centre of each 
arch. ‘These cylinders are closed at their 
tops, and each furnished with five plano- 
onvex lenses (Bull's Eyes) of Messrs. 
Peilatt and Green's patent, which are 
almirably adapted to the conveying of 
light in all situations, except down a deep 
tube or cylinder, where the refraction 
they produce from their convexity be- 
twixt the angles of incidence and reflec- 
tion, prevents the rays being projected 
into the place intended to be lighted. 
This refraction throws the light upon 
the concave sides of the cylinder, where 
it is principally absorbed, instead of keep- 
ing the angles of incidence and reflec- 
tion equal. 

Krom these observations, Mr. Lester 
concluded, that a lens might be con- 
structed to prevent this refraction, and 
commencing a course of experiments he 
succeeded by obtaining the proper angle 
of the incidental rays with a mirror, and 
finding the scope of the cylinder suffi- 
ciently copious to admit the reflected 
rays into the vault, provided the refrac- 
tion of the lens did not intervene. ‘The 
same angle produced by the mirror he 


endeavoured to retain upon the sides of 


the lens, by giving it a different form, a 
peculiar part of which he intended to 
toliate. But having met with insur- 
mountable difficulties in this process, 
he concluded, from the striking appear- 
ance of silvery light on the interior sur- 
face of that part he intended to silver, 
that metal would represent the light by 
retaining that form, and, brought down 
below the edges of the lens, might pro- 
duce the desired effect. In his attempt 
to accomplish this purpose, by holding 
the body in a vertical position between 
the eve anda candle, a flash of light was 
instantly produced by representing the 
flame of the candle magnified to the size 
of the whole of the inner surface of this 
piece of the metal, and giving an in- 
creased light upon the wall opposite. 
After this discovery, he had several pieces 
of metal formed, retaining the same angle, 
but of various diameters, and found, to 
his great surprise, that although their 
areas were greatly increased, the re- 
presentation of the flame still filled them 
without the least diminution in the qua- 
lity of the light, but with an increased 
light against the wall, in proportion to 
the increased area of the surface of the 
metal.* How far this power may ex- 





* This invention is not confined solely to 
jicht, but the increase of heat keeps pace 
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tend, is not ascertained; but it is be- 
lieved that a zone of light of the same 
quality and effect may be produced to an 
inconceivable extent. Some idea may 
be formed of the important results that 
may be derived from this discovery, by 
reasoning philosophically on its princi- 
ples:—Let a candle or any other light 
be represented in a mirror at a given dis- 
tance from the flame, and the eye of the 
spectator be placed so as to view its re- 
flection nearly in the cathetus of inci- 
dence. Let him mark the quantity of 
light represented in the mirror, and such 
will be its true quality when forming a 
zone of represented flame of double the 
diameter of the distance betwixt the real 
flame and the mirror. 

If a candle be placed before a mirror, 
its flame will be represented; therefore 
if a thousand mirrors are placed in a 
given circle round a candle, it will be re- 
presented a thousand times, and each re- 
presentation be equal in brilliancy. 

As the light of a small candle is visible 
at the distance of four miles in a dark 
night, what must the diameter or cir- 
cumference of that zone of flame be that 
is produced by this discovery from one 
of the gas lights in the streets of Lon- 
don? ‘Thus two lamps or stations would 
be sufficient to light the longest street, 
when its position approaches to a right 
line, as the diameter of the zone may be 
made of the same diameter as the street, 
and as the rays of light that are increas- 
ed by this invention diverge from the lu- 
minous body, all parts of the street would 
be filled with light. Many are the minor 
advantages derived from its application 
to domestic purposes, for writing, read- 
ing, and working by candle or lamp 

ight. 

It appears that the great impediment to 
improvement in this branch of optics has 
arisen from the difficulty of foiling glass 
to the various forms necessary, in lieu of 
which we have been compelled to use 
metallic substances. These difficulties 
once removed, a vast field of important 
discovery will be opened on the nature of 
light and its various phenomenain nature. 

Public curiosity has recently been much 
excited by the appearance and perform- 
ances of two human salamanders, who, 
in the days of superstition, could, by re- 
sisting the last act of an Auto da fe, have 
been considered as saints or demons. 
We allude to a Spanish female, named 





with the increase of light, and both in the 
ratio of the area of the surface. 

The apparatus is so constructed as to be 
placed upon a candle, and sinks down with 
the flame, without either flooding or waste. 
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Sjonora Giradelli,who has beenexhibiting 
her powers at Edinburgh; and Ivan 
Jvanitz Chabert, a Russian, who has been 
displaying similar qualifications in the 
English metropolis. All the stories of 
St. John escaping from the cauldron of 
boiling vil, of Queen Emma walking 
bare-foot over the red-hot plough-share, 
and of the Hindoos walking into nine in- 
closures with fiery balls of iron in their 
naked hands, now lose the impression 
which they were wont to produce, and 
almost sink into trifles, compared with 
the exploits of those incombustible per- 
sons. ‘he following is a list of the 
wonders performed by the northern ad- 
venturer. 

1. He took a red-hot iron, like a spade, 
and repeatedly stamped upon it with his 
naked foot, which was quite cool after the 
experiment. 

2. He held his naked foot long over 
the flame of a candle, which did not seem 
to affect his skin in the slightest degree. 

3. Oil appeared to beil in a small 
brazier, and he took nearly two table 
spoonfuls into his mouth and swallowed 
it. | 

4. Black sealing-wax was melted at a 
eandle and dropped upon his tongue, in 
which state two impressions of a seal 
were taken. 

5. He put several small pieces of burn- 
ing charcoal into his mouth. 

6. A quantity of melted lead being 
poured into a copper vessel he jumped 
into it bare-footed. 

7. He poured aqua fortis on steel 
flings and then trampled on it with his 
bare feet. 

8. He scraped a red-hot shovel up and 
down his arm, then smoothed his hair 
with the flat side without singing the 
same, and lastly, licked the whele cool 
With his tongue. 

% He took a lighted torch and eat it 
as a sallad, and lastly, poured aqua fortis 
On a piece of copper in the hollow of 
his hand. 

it is evident, that whatever there may 
be of deception in these performances, 
there is still enough of the curious to 
merit attention. M. Chabert asserts, 
that he is the only naturally incombus- 
tible being exhibiting; the others using 

reparations which he disclaims. He is 
adark, stout lookiyg man, and his story 
is, that he fell into the fire when a year 
old without suffering any injury; and a 
‘imlar accident when he was twelve, 
from which he also escaped unhurt, de- 
moustrated that he possessed the quality 
of resisting fire. 
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The expedition for exploring the arc- 
tic regions, gathers fresh interest every 
day, and therefore we shall bring to- 
gether all that occurs illustrative of the 
subject. 

A letter from Copenhagen communi- 
cates the following details upon the 
breaking up of the polar ice. 

“« Four hundred and fifty square miles 
of ice have been recently detached from 
the eastern coast of Greenland and the 
neighbouring regiéns of the pole. It 
was this mass which, during four hun- 
dred years, had rendered that country 
at first difficult of access, and afterwards 
totally inaccessible, so as even to cause 
its existence to be doubted. Since the 
year 1786 the reports of the whalers 
have invariably referred to some changes, 
more or less considerable, in the seas of 
the North Pole; but at the present 
time, so much ice has detached itself, 
and such extensive canals are open amidst 
what remains, that they can penetrate 
without obstruction as far as the 83d de- 
gree of latitude. | 

‘« All the seas of the north abound 
with these floating masses, which are 
driven to more temperate climates. A 
packet from Halifax fellin with one of 
these islands in a more southern lati- 
tude than the situation of London; it 
appeared about half a mile in circumfer- 
ence, and its elevation above the water 
was estimated at two hundred feet. 
This breaking up of the polar ices coin- 
cides with the continual tempests from 
the south east, accompanied with heats, 
rains, storms, and a highly electrified 
state of the atmosphere ; circumstances 
which, during three years, have caused 
us to experience in Denmark hot winters 
and cold humid summers. On _ the 
25th of May there fell at Copenhagen 
five showers of hail, to each of which 
succeeded a dead calm. 

“Many mariners are apprehensive 
that the ice will fix itself on the eastern 
coasts of America; but whilst the north 
east winds prevail, these floating masses 
will disappear in the southern ocean, 
Some of these floating islands conveyed 
forests and trunks of trees. We notice 
this last fact principally for the satisfac- 
tion of geologists, who attribute to phe- 
nomena of this sort, the rocks of foreign 
granite found in the chain of the Jura 
mountains, and conveyed at the epoch 
when our highest mountains were cover- 
ed with water.’ 

One of the whalers which has arrived 
in England, states that it fell in with the 
interesting expedition to the North Pole 
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in the first week of June, opposite Mag- 
dalena Bay, Spitzbergen, lat. 79, 33, aid 
well, 

On the 4th of March, a bottle was 
picked up on the N.E. side of Eleuthera, 
in lat. 24° Su’; long. 76° SO’ W. Itcon- 
tained a paper incribed, “Ship John 
Tobin, 8th August, 1915, lat. 20° N. 
lone. 27° 30’ W. with a fine breeze N.E.” 
sivned, W. Swainson. Were these sim- 
pie experiments often made, a number of 
them might lead to the establishment of 
a theory in regard to the currents of 
ocean. 

The succession of disappointments ex- 
perienced in regard to the late attempts 
to penetrate into the interigr of Africa, 
have not repressed the ardour of ad- 
venture. Mr. Ritchie, late private se- 
cretary to Sir Charles Stewart, has un- 
dertaken to reach the Niger and 'Tom- 
buctoo by anew route, and the Bashaw 
of Tripoli has intimated his readiness to 
co-operate with the British government 
in the promotion of the plan. Feazan 
is a dependancy of Tripoli; the Bey, by 
whom it is at present governed, is a son 
of the Bashaw ; and it appears that there 
is a constant communication between 
Fezzan and Kashna, Bournou, and even 
Tombuctoo itself. We learn that the 
French are also turning their attention 
to this object, and that the Spanish tra- 
veller, Badia, so well known under his 
assumed name of Ali Bey, is about en- 
tering upon an expedition nearly similar 
tou that projected by Burckhardt. 

Lieutenant Kotzebue arrived on the 
17th of June at Portsmouth, in the Rus- 
sian ship Rurick, from his voyage of dis- 
covery, Which lasted two years aud 
eleven months. In the course of this 
voyage, which was at first directed to- 
wards the north, he fell in with a singu- 
lar ice-berg of great magnitude, which 
not only had part of its surface covered 
with earth and mould, bearing trees and 
vegetable productions, but a portion of 
its water-line covered with ashore form- 
ed by a deposit of the earthy matter 
washed down from the more elevated 
situations. On this shore a landing was 
effected, and considerable remains of the 
mammoth were found in such a state of 
j utrefaction as to produce an intolerable 
stench. ‘The Rurick brought away some 
of the tusks and other parts of these 
immense animals, which had probably 
heen preserved frozen for many ages, 
till the mass of ice which inclosed them, 
put in motion by some unknown cause, 
reached a more temperate latitude. 

Mr Gavin Inglis, in some observations 
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on the prevention of dry-rot, concurs 
with several gentlemen who have re- 
cently published the results of their ex- 
perience, that timber, especially for ship- 
building, ought never to be cut till after 
the fall of the leaf. “ in examining 
masses of oak,” says hie, “ dug from the 
alluvial strata of the country,where it has 
lain for ages, many of them are found 
fresh and sound as the day on which they 
had been torn from their respective 
roots. In this case the timber is uni- 
formly black as ebony, and obdurateiy 
hard. I was led from curiosity to ex- 
amine chemically several of these old 
trunks, and found a far greater propor- 
tion of iron than could be supposed to 
exist in the natural state of the tree, 
To this iron I attribute the imcorrupti- 
bility and high state of preservation of 
this antediluvian timber. ‘This extra- 
necus iron must have been supplied from 
the ove of the soil or chalybeate waters: 
in this state of solution it would pene- 
trate the substance of the wood, unite 
with the astringent principle and pro- 
duce not only the black colour, but such 
a density of texture as almost to resist 
the sharpest instrument. Should the 
period of cutting above recommended be 
considered incompatible with that im- 
portant branch of national industry, the 
leather-trade, the same means will season 
the new timber, and render it proof 
against dry-rot, that wil! cure it in the 
old, namely, the application of iron in a 
state of solution. This can be obtained 
at a comparatively small expense from a 
solution of green copperas, in which the 
wood must be soaked till it has acquired 
the colour of new ink. ‘This would 
completely counteract every vegetative 
principle and communicate durability 
and firmness of texture, with this addi- 
tional advantage, that the sulphur of the 
solution, penetrating the substance of 
the plank, would defend it against the 
ravages of insects.” 

Steel springs are usually hardened ani 
tempered by two distinct operations, 
being first heated to the proper degree 
and hardened by quenching in water, 
oil, &c. and then tempered, either by 
rubbing them bright and heating them 
till they acquire a pale blue or grey co- 
lour, or by burning or blazing off the 
oil. Mr. Thomas Gill, however, informs 
us that it is now found that both ope- 
rations may be advantageously perform- 
at once, in the following manner :— 
The steel being heated to a proper de- 
gree, is to be plunged into a metallic 
bath composed of a mixture of lead and 
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tin, such as plumber’s solder, heated by 
a proper furnace to the tempering de- 
eree, as indicated by a pyrometer or 
thermometer placed in the bath, when 
the steel will be at once hardened and 
tempered, and with much less danger of 
warping and cracking in the process 
than if treated in the usual way. It 
would be a further improvement to heat 
the steelin a bath of red-hot lead to the 
proper degree for hardening previously 
to quenching and tempering it in the 
other metallic bath, as it would thereby 
be more uniformly heated and be in less 
danyver of oxidation. 

There have been recently discovered 
in the parish of Motteston, on the south 
side of the Isle of Wight, the bones of 
that stupendous animal supposed to be 
the Mammoth, or Mastadon: several of 
the vertebra, or joints of the back bone, 
measure thirty-six inches in circumfer- 
ence: they correspond exactly in form, 
colour, and texture, with the bones found 
in plenty on the banks of the Ohio, in 
North America, in a vale called by the 
Indians Big-bone Swamp.—Also, in the 
parish of Northwood, on the north side 
of the island, the bones of the crocodile 
have recently been found, by the Rev. 
Mr. Hughes, of Newport. They seem 
to have belonged to an animal of that 
species, whose body did not exceed 12 
fect inlength. ‘Their calcareous nature 
is not altered: but the bones of the mas- 
tadun (found on the south side of the 
island) contain iron. 

Mr. Joseph Small, gardener, in a com- 
munication to the Caledonian Vorticul- 
tural Society, recommends the following 
remedy as an effectual one against the 
injuries done to the bark of trees by hares 
and rabbits: T'ake hog’s lard and asmuch 
whale oil as will work it up-inte a thin 
paste. With this gently rub the stems 
of the trees upwards, at the fall of the 
leaf. Once in two years will be sufficient, 
and the innocent nature of the ingredi- 
ents is such that the trees will not be in 
the least affected by it. 

The American farmers are said to 
prevent the blight in apple trees, and 
secure plentiful crops, by the simple pro- 
eess of rubbing tar well into the bark 
about four or six inches wide round each 
tree, and a foot from the ground. 

Mr. Joseph Swan, in a paper read to 
the Royal Society, recommends corro- 
‘ive sublimate as an improved method of 
making anatomical preparations. 

An intelligent correspondent. says, 
that the tender shoots of Scotch fir peel- 
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ed, and eaten fasting early in the morn- 


ing in the woods when the weather is 
dry, has performed many cures of pul- 
monary complaints among the High- 
landers. - 

A gentleman who recently visited St. 
Kilda, carried with him twelve Gaelic 
Bibles to distribute among the poor in- 
habitants: of that place. It will speak 
volumes to those who are so fond of illu- 
minating the heathen abroad, that out of 
tle twelve Bibles, he brought back 
eleven, as he found only one among a 
community of one hundred and ten souls 
who could read. We pledge ourselves 
(says the editor ef the Caledonian Mer- 
cury) for thetruth of this statement. 

FRANC. 

Messrs. Truttel and Wurtz have put 
to press the Correspondance inedite of 
the Abbé Ferd. Galiani, with Madame 
d°’Epinay, Baron d'Holback, Grimm, &c. 
between the years 1765 and 1781, with 
an Account of the Life and Works of 
Galiani, by M. Ginguené and notes by 
M. Salfi, of Naples. ‘The work will 
form two 8vo. volumes, and will be 
printed from autograph letters in the 
possession of the publishers. 

The same booksellers have also an- 
nounced a French translation of Bram- 
sen’s Excursions of a Prussian traveller 
in various parts of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

M. Dureau de la Malle has submitted 
to the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres, a Memoir on the Situa- 
tion of the Tarpeian rock. He deduces 
from his researches the following re 
sults :—that the rock shown to strangers 
behind the palace of the Conservators 
cannot be the T'arpeian—that the rock 
of Cormentum and the Tarpeian were 
distinct, the one forming the base of the 
mount of which the other is the summit 
—that the house of Manlius stood op- 
posite to the Temple of Concord—that 
the Tarpeian rock was situated on the 
south side of the Mons Capitolinus, op- 
posite to the Forum, before the Temple 
of Jupiter—that this declivity, surround- 
ed by houses may still be seen in front of 
the site of the ancient Forum. 

We learn from Bar-sur-Ornain, that 
the prefect of the department of the 
Maese, being informed that some pea- 
sants of the village of Naives, near Bar, 
when cultivating their land, had disco- 
vered several antiquities, has given or- 
ders to make further researches. As far 
as they have hitherto been prosecuted, 
they have been attended with complete 
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in the first week of June, opposite Mag- 
dalena Bay, Spitzbergen, lat. 79, 34, ail 
well, 

On the 4th of March, a bottle was 
picked up on the N.E. side of Eleuthera, 
in lat. 24° Su’; long. 76° S YW. Itecon- 
tained a paper incribed, “Ship John 
Tobin, 8th August, 1815, lat. 22° N. 
lone. 27° 30’ W. with a fine breeze N.E.” 
sivned, W. Swainson. Were these sim- 
pie experiments often made, a number of 
them might lead to the establishment of 
a theory in regard to the currents ot 
vcean. 

The succession of disappointments ex- 
perienced in regard to the late attempts 
to penetrate into the interigr of Africa, 
have not repressed the ardour of ad- 
venture. Mr. Ritchie, late private se- 
cretary to Sir Charles Stewart, has un- 
dertaken to reach the Niger and 'Tom- 
buctoo by anew route, and the Bashaw 
of Tripoli has intimated his readiness to 
co-operate with the British government 
in the promotion of the plan. Feazan 
is a dependancy of Tripoli; the Bey, by 
whom it is at present governed, is a son 
of the Bashaw ; and it appears that there 
is a constant communication between 
Fezzan and Kashna, Bournou, and even 
Tombuctoo itself. We learn that the 
French are also turning their attention 
to this object, and that the Spanish tra- 
veller, Badia, so well known under his 
assumed name of Ali Bey, is about en- 
tering upon an expedition nearly similar 
to that projected by Burckhardt. 

Lieutenant Kotzebue arrived on the 
17th of June at Portsmouth, in the Rus- 
sian ship Rurick, from his voyage of dis- 
covery, Which lasted two years and 
eleven months. In the course of this 
voyage, which was at first directed to- 
wards the north, he fell in with a singu- 
lar ice-berg of great magnitude, which 
not only had part of its surface covered 
with earth and mould, bearing trees and 
vegetable productions, but a portion of 
its water-line covered with ashore form- 
ed by a deposit of the earthy matter 
washed down from the more elevated 
situations. On this shore a landing was 
effected, and considerable remains of the 
mammoth were found in such a state of 
j utrefaction as to produce an intolerable 
stench. The Rurick brought away some 
of the tusks and other parts of these 
immense animals, which had probably 
been preserved frozen for many ages, 
till the mass of ice which inclosed them, 
put in motion by some unknown cause, 
reached a more temperate latitude. 

Mr Gavin Inglis, in some observations 
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on the prevention of dry-rot, concurs 
with several gentlemen who have re- 
cently published the results of their ex- 
perience, that timber, especially for ship- 
building, ought never to be cut till after 
the fall of the leat. “ in examining 
masses of oak,” says lie, “ dug from the 
alluvial strata of the country,w here it has 
lain for ages, many of them are found 
fresh and sound as the day on which they 
had been torn from their respective 
roots. In this case the timber is uni- 
formly black as ebony, and obdurateiy 
hard. I was led from curiosity to ex- 
ainine chemically several of these old 
trunks, and found a far greater propor- 
tion of iron than could be supposed to 
exist in the natural state of the tree, 
To this iron I attribute the imcorrupti- 
bility and high state of preservation of 
this antediluvian timber. ‘This extra- 
necus iron must have been supplied from 
the ore of the soil or chalybeate waters: 
in this state ef solution it would pene- 
trate the substance of the wood, unite 
with the astringent principle and pro- 
duce not only the black colour, but sueh 
a density of texture as almost to resist 
the sharpest instrument. Should the 
period of cutting above recommended be 
considered incompatible with that im- 
portant branch of national industry, the 
leather-trade, the same means will season 
the new timber, and render it proof 
against dry-rot, that will cure it in the 
old, namely, the application of iron ina 
state of solution. This can be obtained 
at a comparatively small expense from a 
solution of green copperas, in which the 
wood must be soaked till it has acquired 
the colour of new ink. This would 
completely counteract every vegetative 
principle and communicate durability 
and firmness of texture, with this addi- 
tional advantage, that the sulphur of the 
solution, penetrating the substance of 
the plank, would defend it against the 
ravages of insects.” 

Steel springs are usually hardened ani 
tempered by two distinct operations, 
being first heated to the proper degree 
and hardened by quenching in water, 
oil, &c. and then tempered, either by 
rubbing them bright and heating them 
till they acquire a pale blue or grey co- 
lour, or by burning or blazing off the 
oil. Mr. Thomas Gill, however, informs 
us that it is now found that both ope- 
rations may be advantageously perform- 
at once, in the following manner :— 
The steel being heated to a proper de- 
gree, is to be plunged into a metallic 
bath composed of a mixture of lead and 
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tin, such as plumber’s solder, heated by 
a proper furnace to the tempering de- 
eree, as indicated by a pyrometer or 
thermometer placed in the bath, when 
the steel will be at once hardened and 
tempered, and with much less danger of 
warping and cracking in the process 
than if treated in the usual way. It 
would be a further improvement to heat 
the steel in a bath of red-hot lead to the 
proper degree for hardening previously 
to quenching and tempering it in the 
other metallic bath, as it would thereby 
be more uniformly heated and be in less 
danwer of oxidation. 

There have been recently discovered 
in the parish of Motteston, on the south 
side of the Isle of Wight, the bones of 
that stupendous animal supposed to be 
the Mammoth, or Mastadon: several of 
the vertebra, or joints of the back bone, 
measure thirty-six inches in circumfer- 
ence: they correspond exactly in form, 
colour, and texture, with the bones found 
in plenty on the banks of the Ohio, in 
North America, in a vale ealled by the 
Indians Big-bone Swamp.—Also, in the 
parish of Northwood, on the north side 
of the island, the bones of the crocodile 
have recently been found, by the Rev. 
Mr. Hughes, of Newport. They seem 
to have belonged to an animal of that 
species, whose body did not exceed 12 
fectinlength. ‘Their calcareous nature 
is not altered: but the bones of the mas- 
tadun (found on the south side of the 
island) contain iron, 

Mr. Joseph Small, gardener, in a com- 
munication to the Caledonian Vorticul- 
tural Society, recommends the following 
remedy as an effectual one against the 
injuriesdone to the bark of trees by hares 
and rabbits: T'ake hog’s lard and as much 
whale oil as will work it up into a thin 
paste. With this gently rub the stems 
of the trees upwards, at the fall of the 
leaf. Once in two years will be sufficient, 
and the innocent nature of the ingredi- 
ents is such that the trees will not be in 
the least affected by it. 

The American farmers are said to 
prevent the blight in apple trees, and 
secure plentiful crops, by the simple pro- 
eess of rubbing tar well into the bark 
about four or six inches wide round each 
tree, and a foot from the ground. 

Mr. Joseph Swan, in a paper read to 
the Royal Society, recommends corro- 
‘ive sublimate as an improved method of 
Making anatomical preparations. 

An intelligent correspondent. says, 
that the tender shoots of Scotch fir peel- 
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ed, and eaten fasting early in the morn- 


ing in the woods when the weather is 
dry, has performed many cures of pul- 
monary complaints among the High- 
landers. - 

A gentleman who recently visited St. 
Kilda, carried with him twelve Gaelic 
Bibles to distribute among the poor in- 
habitants: of that place. It will speak 
voluwmes to those who are so fond of illu- 
minating the heathen abroad, that out of 
tle twelve Bibles, he brought back 
eleven, as he found only one among a 
community of one hundred and ten souls 
who could read. We pledge ourselves 
(says the editor ef the Caledonian Mer- 
cury) for theruth of this statement. 

FRANCY. 

Messrs. Truttel and Wurtz have put 
to press the Correspondance inedite of 
the Abbé Ferd. Galiani, with Madame 
d'Epinay, Baron d'Holback, Grimm, &c. 
between the years 1765 and 1781, with 
an Account of the Life and Works of 
Galiani, by M. Ginguené and notes by 
M. Salfi, of Naples. The work will 
form two &8vo. volumes, and will be 
printed from autograph letters in the 
possession of the publishers. 

The same booksellers have also an- 
nounced a French translation of Bram- 
sen’s Excursions of a Prussian traveller 
in various parts of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

M. Dureau de la Malle has submitted 
to the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres, a Memoir on the Situa- 
tion of the Tarpeian rock. He deduces 
from his researches the following re 
sults :—that the rock shown to strangers 
behind the palace of the Conservators 
cannot be the T'arpeian—that the rock 
of Cormentum and the Tarpeian were 
distinct, the one forming the base of the 


mount of which the other is the summit 


—that the house of Manlius stood op- 
posite to the Temple of Concord—that 
the Tarpeian rock was situated on the 
south side of the Mons Capitolinus, op- 
posite to the Forum, before the Temple 
of Jupiter—that this declivity, surround- 
ed by houses may still be seen in front of 
the site of the ancient Forum. 

We learn from Bar-sur-Ornain, that 
the prefect of the department of the 
Maese, being informed that some pea- 
sants of the village of Naives, near Bar, 
when cultivating their land, had disco- 
vered several antiquities, has given or- 
ders to make further researches. As far 


as they have hitherto been prosecuted, 
they have been attended with complete 
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suceess. A magnificent building has been 
discovered, with public baths, the cham- 
bers of which are painted in Fresco, and 
were warmed by pipes which conveyed 
the heat under ground. ‘They have 
found, also, fragments of columns, a Mi- 
nerva of bronze, tombs, and a very consi- 
derable number of silver and copper coins, 

with the heads of several Roman Empe- 
rors; various iron and earthen vessels ; 
fragments of colossal statues of white 
marble; the walls of a building covered 
with cement; antique lamps; a bason 
formed in the ground, with mosaic works, 
dc. These remains are supposed to be 
part of a great city, whose origin is of 
hich antiquity. 

‘An extraordinary fish has been taken 
alive at Nantes by some fishermen, who 
have given it the name of the sea-tiger. 

M. Cuvier has been elected member 
of the French Academy in the rooin of 
M. de Roquelaure: there were eleven 
candidates. 

The Journal des Savans continues to 
be conducted with great ability, and we 
may venture to say, affords an example 
to our literary journalists in this country 
which they would do well to imitate. In 
vur future numbers, we shall give a con- 
cise view of the contents of this parent 
review. 


GERMANY. 


M. Von Schlichtegroll, secretary-ge- 
neral to the Academy of Munich, is pub- 
lishing lithographically the Bookof Tour- 
naments of Duke William LV. of Bava- 
ria, in $34 admirably coloured drawings, 
most carefully painted by Hans Schenk, 
armourist to that prince, from all the 
tournaments undertaken by his master. 
This work will be published in eight 
numbers, each containing four large co- 
loured plates, with the editor's illustra- 
tions and remarks. ‘The first number is 
alre pady published. The title-page, which 
is also adorned with lithographic orna- 
ments, is as follows;—‘* The Book of 
Tournaments of Duke William the 
Fourth of Bavaria, from 1510 to 1545, 
faithfully copied in Lithographic Engrav- 
ings, by Theobald and Clements Sene- 
felder, after a Manuscript of that Time 
in the Royal Library at Munieh, accom- 
panied with illustrations by Frederick 
Schlichtegroll.” 

This first number contains four com- 
bats, the first of which Duke William, 
still a minor, had at Munich with a 
Count Von Ortenburg; the second in 
Augsburg, with the Count Palatine Fre- 
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deric, in 1510. ‘The two following tour- 
neys took place at Munich with threes 
knights, Hans Von Preising, Wolf Count 
Von Montfort, and Leinhard Von Lich- 
tenstein. The execution of the helmets 
and the armour in gold and silver, are 
extremely i inge nious; the representation 
of the combat itself, of the plumes of fea- 
thers, the caparisons, &c. of the horses, 
with devices and arms embroidered on 
both sides, is very characteristic. Fac- 
similies are given of the inscriptions on 
every plate, and in general every part of 
the work is executed with scrupulous fi- 
delity. With respect to the metallic co- 
lours, a particular process is employed 
to lay them on fast; the gold or silver 
being laid upon the paper by means of 
models, and then drawn under the 
press; after this comes the printing of 
the lithographic outlines, then the co- 
louring. 

M. Von Schlichtegroll is much to be 
commended for his determination not to 
allow this book of tournaments to be 
merely an amusement for the eye, but 
to join to it as complete a history as pos- 
sible of these shows, which are such an 
important feature of the times of chival- 
ry, and thus to give avery instructive 
contribution to the history of mankind. 
He intends to treat this matter thorough- 
ly in a series of essays, which will make 
the first part of every number, and to 
unite with them a complete literature of 
tournaments, and an enumeration of the 
printed and unprinted books on the sub- 
ject. The Royal Library at Dresden 
contains some account of a book of tour- 
naments with beautiful paintings, which 
is not at all known: and many interest- 
ing particulars respecting the rare mo- 
numents of the tournaments formerly 
held in Dresden, and preserved ina suite 
of six rooms inthe Royal Armoury. 

Aloys Senefelder, who may be called 
both the inventor and perfector of the 
new art, desires now to term it chemical 
printing, instead of lythography, or 
re which is. not adapted to 

because other materials, such as 
betes copper, tinfoil, prepared paper, 
&e. are used init in many cases instead 
of stone. He is on the point of publish- 
ing the history of this art, which has 
spread from Munich over all Europe. 

A tragedy, entitled Sappho, has been 
brought on the stage at Vienna, formed 
entirely on the Greek model; and though 
completely at variance with the German 
drama, its success is almost without a pa- 


rallel. At the close ofthe third act, the 
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author was so loudly called for, that he 
was under the necessity of appearing on 
the stage: he was crowned at the ter- 
mination of the tragedy, and carried in 
procession to his residence. On the folk 
lowing day, a considerable subscription 
was opened for him, and filled up in the 
course of a few hours. He is a young 
man, named Gripalzer. The following 
paragraph, in addition to what we have 
already translated, is from the pen of 
one of the most distinguished critics in 
Germany :-— 

«The tragedy of Sappho is written in 
lambic verse without rhyme, and even 
without measured prosody, with the ex- 
ception of an ode to Venus. The author 
has imposed upon himself difficulties hi- 
therto unknown among the German 
dramatists: he has introduced only six 
speaking characters, and has confined 
himself to a strict observance of the three 
celebrated unities. But M. Gripalzer has 
avoided the rocks on which even the most 
celebrated French tragic writers have 
been wrecked ; he has not, like them, sa- 
crificed probability, interest, prepriety, 
and local colouring, to those puerile 
laws.” 

Several modern Greeks are at this 
time pursuing their studies at Munich, 
Wurtzburgh, Gottingen, Jena, and other 
German Universities. At Wurtzburgh, 
one of the students is called Prince of 
Epirus. ‘They purchase many books to 
iake with them to their native country, 
which may, probably at no distant pe- 
riod, rise again into consequence, both in 
learning, arts,and arms. A new era is 
certainly bursting into existence. Mr. 
Bramsen, in his interesting tour, ob- 
served a strong spirit of curiosity and 
love of letters, even in the classical hut 
rocky isle of Ithaca. 


SWITZERLAND, 


A lake has recently been formed in 
the valley of Bagnes en Vallais by the 
fall of ice from the glacier of Chedroz 
into the bed of the river Drance, which, 
thus blocked by mountains of ice and 
snow dissolving into water, has convert- 
ed the lower part of the valley into a 
lake 7,200 feet in length, 630 feet broad, 
and 180 feet deep at the greatest depth 
on the 14th of May last. 


ITALY. 


An Essay which Dr. Jos. de Matthais 
read in the Archaelogical Society at 
Rome, on the 29th of Febeuary, 1818, 
has now been published by Bourlié un- 
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der the title of Sud Origine de? Numer: 
Romani. (On the Origin of the Ro- 
man Numerals), thirty-six pages in 
4to. and a lithographic print. The au- 
thor attempts to prove, that the Roman 
numerals, as well as the ancient Etrus- 
can, originate in the nails which the 
above-mentioned nations, in the earliest. 
period of their history, caused to have 
fixed annually by their magistrates, not 
for chronological purposes, the first in 
the Temple of Jupiter, the last at Vulsi- 
nium (Bolsena) in the Temple of Nurcia, 
their goddess of Fortune. 


SPAIN. 


In the neighbourhood of Counha, in 
the principality of the Asturias, at an 
elevation of 250 fathoms above the level 
of the sea, and at the distance of a short 
league from it, there are many vestiges of 
a most ancient town, situated at the foot 
of a hill, though now for the most part 
destroyed by the peasantry of the neigh- 
bouring country. The houses are round, 
and were joined together, though with a 
separation between them, each one hav- 
ing a single door ; the walls, which are 
made of stone, without mortar or any 
kind of cement, are admired for their so- 
lidity, smoothness, and workmanship.— 
There exists, likewise, a piece of wall 
of the same kind, and very near a 
large bath of granite of a single piece. 
The weight of this stone is not less than 
140 cwt.: it is not easy to be imagined 
by what machinery it was brought to 
this spot, since there is no stone of this 
kind nearer than three leagues, and in 
situations whence it is extremely difficult 
to remove it. The whole circuit of this 
town on the lower part, which is upon a 
deep rivulet, is full of shells, marine pe- 
trifactions, and incrustations, more or 
less decomposed, according as they were 
on the surface of the ground or below it. 
On the same level there is also a great 
quantity of rounded stones, sea sand, 
shells, and other similar productions. 

The licentiate Don Pedro Canel Aze- 
vedo, who lives at a small distance fron 
the above town, and is a person much 
devoted to the study of natural history 
and antiquities, after having examined 
all this ground, has come to the conclu- 
sion, that this town must be anterior to 
the entrance of the Carthaginians into 
Spain. ‘ 

AFRICA. 

Another enterprise to explore the ter- 
mination of: the Niger is undertaken, 
and, asin all former ones, with sanguine 
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hopes of success. Captain Gray, of the 
royal African corps, is entrusted with 
the immediate charge of the expedition. 
He is represented as every way qualified 
for solving this geographical enigma ; he 
has been seven years in Africa, and is 
well acquainted with the Jaloff lan- 
cuage. ‘The route is to be that of the 
Gambia river, which he had already en- 
tered. By letters which have been re- 
ceived from this officer, it appears that 
his arrangements were nearly completed, 
and, what was of much consequence, his 
people all well, and in high spirits, not- 
withstanding the failure of former at- 
tempts. A transport had been dispatch- 
ed to the Cape de Verd Islands, to pro- 
cure horses and mules, the return of 
which was soon expected, when Captain 
Gray would directly commence his jour- 
ney into the interior. The rainy season 
had terminated, and the weather was 
considered as favourable. 


AMERICA. 


The enormous sea serpent seems to 
have re-appeared. ‘The Commercial 
Advertiser of June 9, contains a letter 
from the Captain of the brig Wilson, of 
Salem, bound to Norfolk, wherein he 
states that during his passage, off Cape 
Henry, he fell in with, as he supposed, 
the wreck of a vessel, when he ordered 
his boat to be lowered, but to his great 
astonishment he found it to be the Sea 
Serpent: he says he then examined it, 
and such an object he never befvre 
witnessed: he believed it to be about 
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190 feet in length, and its mouth and 
head were of an enormous size. After 
returning tothe ship, we bore off, fearing 
the consequences that might result from 
its coming in contact with the vessel. 

The inhabitants of St. Lucia have 
discovered amost singular plant. Ina 
cavern of that isle, near the sea, is a 
large basin, from 12 to 15 feet deep, the 
water of which is very brackish, and 
the bottom composed of rocks. From 
these at all times proceed certain sub- 
stances, which present at first sight 
beautiful flowers, of a bright shining 
colour, and pretty nearly resembling our 
marigolds, only that their tint is more 
lively. ‘These seeming flowers, on the 
approach of a hand or instrument, retire, 
like a snail, out of sight. On examining 
their substance closely, there appear in 
the middle of the disk four brown fila- 
ments, resembling spider’s legs, which 
move round a kind of petals, with a 
pretty brisk and spontaneous motion. 
These legs have pincers to scize their 
prey; and upon seizing it the yellow 
petals immediately close, so that it can- 
not escape. Under this exterior of a 
floweris a brown stalk, of the bigness of 
a raven’s quill, and which appears to be 
the body of some animal. It is probable 
that this strange creature lives on the 
spawn of fish and the marine insects 
thrown by the sea into the basin. 

There are however similar appear- 
ances in St.Lucy’s parish of Barbadoes of 
which a minute account may be seen in 
Hughes's history of that Island. 


er ER — = 


FINE ARTS. 


NEW CHURCHES. 

The recommendation of His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent to build 
additional churches, embodied in his of- 
ficial speech from the throne, was a 
source of high gratification to all those 
who wish well to the cause of art in 
Britain, and created considerable inte- 
rest amongst the professors of these 
arts, which are likely to be put in requi- 
sition when the proposed scheme is car- 
ried into execution : architects and sculp- 
tors hailed with rapture the opportunity 
which would hence be derived of ex- 
hibiting under the highest patronage 
the capabilities of their respective arts, 
and the »nusual field which was thus 
opened for individual distinction, Since 
the Reformation, painters however have 
been debarred from any considerable 


participation in the decoration of eccle- 
siastical edifices, and Mr. Haydon (de- 
cidedly one of the most promising of the 
present race) has manfully taken up the 
cudgels in maintenance of the right of 
his peculiar art, to a proportionate share 
in the embellishment of churches. 

The same remonstrance was formerly 
made by Reynolds, who even attributes 
to this restriction the national paucity 
of historical composition ; his words are 
these:—‘* Why religion should not ap- 
pear pleasing and amiable in its appen- 
dages, why the house of God should not 
appear as well ornamented and as costly 
as any private house made for man, no 
good reason can, I believe, be assigned. 
The truth is acknowledged in regard 
to the external building, in Protestant 
as well as Roman Catholic countries. 
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Churches are always the most magnifi- 
cent edifices in every city ; and why the 
‘nside should not correspond with the 
exterior, in this and every other Pro- 
testant country, it would be difficult for 
Protestants to state any reasonable 
cause. JMany other reasons huve been 
assigned why history painting has never 
flourished in this country, but with such 
uw reason at handwe need look no farther.” 

it will be readily perceived that the 
discussion of this question involves some 
yery delicate considerations; but we 
hesitate not to say, that Mr. Haydon 
has conducted it with equal intelligence 
and judgment; and we have rarely in so 
small a space met with so much sound 
argument and eloquent illustration. 
His address is written with all the ar- 
dour of a painter, but also with the ar- 
gumentative discretion of a practised 
writer. The pamphlet commences by 
regretting that reformers on all ccca- 
sions do too much, that in their zeal to 
abolish what is objectionable, they com- 
monly obliterate in their indiscriminate 
sweep that also which is meritorious, 
and ought to be retained, simply be- 
cause it is found in association with the 
subject of their reform. Mr. Haydon 
then asserts, and with perfect truth, 
that historical painting has never yet in 
this country met with due encourage- 
ment, nor even with the same share of 
patronage which has been bestowed on 
sculpture and architecture, and elo- 
quently claims for it the support and en- 
couragement of the higher powers. It 
is certainly extremely absurd, that when 
painted windows and altar-pieces are 
admitted, paintings of the nighest order 
are excluded. A notion seems preva- 
lent, which is only the result of preju- 
(lice and habit, that painting is more me- 
retricious and gaudy than sculpture, 
and therefore that it is inadmissible in 
churches. But we would ask, is there 
any thing gaudy in the divine cartoons 
of Raphael? To place in a sacred edifice 
one of the glowing pictures of Rubens 
would be indecorous and _ injudicious, 
but not more so than the introduction 
of a statue of a dancing faun, or a bac- 
chanalian procession in a basso relievo. 
The fact is, that an imbecile or ignorant 
artist May commit incongruities, and vio- 
late good taste, but the fault in such 
cases is divided between him and the 
Persons who suffer such absurdities, and 
nO part of it is attached to the art itself 
which has been prostituted. It is evi- 
dent from the occasional admission of 
altar-pieces, that the dignitaries of the 
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church have no objections to the pre- 
sence of paintings; and all that is here 
sought is, that the new buildings should 
be so constructed as to be adapted tu the 
reception of good pictures, and that 
painting should, as on the Continent, 
be allowed to go hand in hand with her 
sister-arts in the embellishment of our 
temples. This partial acquiescence of 
the church authorities completely ad- 
mits not only the innocence but the fit- 
ness of pictorial decoration; and we 
even consider that, under proper regue 
lations, such a measure might be made 
conducive to the interests of our national 
religion. Sectarians of all classes study 
to render their places of worship attrac- 
tive and inviting, whilst ours are dull 
gloomy and uninteresting except to the 
antiquary or the architect. Speaking of 
works of art, Mr. Haydon says; 

“Tt is evident that the public halls, 
churches and cathedrals, are the only 
places fit for such works, and that the ex- 
pulsion of painting from our churches, and 
the admission of sculpture, is partial and 
unjust; that no reason can be given why 
sculpture should be admitted to illustrate 
the actions of heroes in war, and why 
painting should be excluded, when it can so 
ably exemplify the miracles of the divine 
founder of christianity, and develope the 
moral obligations of his sublime religion. 

T'wo objections are anticipated, but 
are completely refuted; the one with 
reference to the humidity of our climate 
which is more destructive to paintings 
than to marble, but this objection as is 
justly observed may easily be obviated 
by precautionary measures, such as 
wainscotting the walls and applying 
stoves, and the other with regard to 
the distressed state of the country, 
which is thus modestly and completely 
answered. 


‘If the distresses of the country were 
such, that nothing could be set aside for the 
encouragement of genius, of course paint- 
ing would without remonstrance acquiesce 
in the general neglect; but as thousands 
have been and are yearly devoted by parlia- 
ment for the protection of sculpture and 
architecture, it is only asked, if painting 
has not as strong aclaim on the support of 
Parliament and the nation, both from the 
great power of the art, as well as from the 
insignificance of the sum required to assist 
it; that for this halfcentury every assistance 
has been given to sculpture, while during 
that whole period, there is no instance of 
any public money having been voted to the 
aid of painting, and such protection is now 
only asked for this art, as has ever been 
afforded. to the other arts, viz. to admit it 
into churches, cathedrals, and public build- 











ings, where sculpiure has been ever admit- 
ted, and to honour the country, where the 
country by painting has never yet been 
jonoured, so that gigantic individual efforts 
may not be yearly made which are of no 
efiect, and are forgotten as soon as the sea- 
son is over, for want of a place of public 
reception; for all the works already pro- 
duced, by which the country has been 
rescued from the stigma of incapacity and 
unjust doubts of its genius, have ever been 
the result of the enthusiasm of individuals 
who have devoted themselves with the spirit 
of the Decii; and though the historical 
painters are and ever will be ready so still 
to devote themselves, no blame ought surely 
to be attached to them tor seizing every op- 
portunity of a public nature to interest the 
nation in favour of that art, whose excel- 
lence all parties are forced to own is essen- 
tial to its greatness, thus endeavouring to 
remove the needless obstructions from the 
path of the younger men who are rising, 
which all those who are established in the 
art have but too fatally experienced.” 

The greatest advantage may also be 
anticipated in another way from the 
adoption of this measure, we quote the 
words of Mr. Haydon. 

«As a matter of art, it would correct the 


great fundamental and pernicious effects of 


exhibitions. Where a picture is bought or 
sold, as it happens, and then hurried into 
obscurity, no opportunity is ever given for 
candid examination, nothing is left to time, 
its errors or its beauties are pressed on the 
people, according to the interests or enmi- 
ties of those who conduct, or of those who 
eppose the society where it is exhibited ; 
parties puff or censure, ridicule or praise, 
just as it suits, the whole town is in a whirl 
of feeling, and before any one has time to 
estimate with perspicuity, the exhibition 
closes, and the picture and the painter are 
remembered or torgotten, till a new season 
and anew subject obliterate the recollection 
ef both: while the public vote of parlia- 
ment for a picture, as fora statne, would 
be sound, fair, public encouragement, and 


collect by degrees the accumulated talent of 


the country ; the work would be for ever 
before the eye of the world, time would 
establish its reputation if it deserved it, or 
destroy it if it deserved it not; every man 
could always judge for himself, by a walk 
to the building where it might be hung, and 
England would have something to shew the 
foreigner, when he asks with a _ sneer, 
* where are your historical productions ?”’ 
As this plan of art would be connected and 
grow out of a measure of absolute public 
utility, it could not have the effect of being 
pressed onthe nation at an improper time, 
or of demanding money for itself alone. 


There is, however, one point of view 
in which the question may be considered, 
which seems nearly to have ewaped Mr. 
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Haydon. We mean the advantage that 
sculpture and architecture will gain by 
the co-operation of painting. The sister 


arts are never so effective as when they 


re together to the same object; 


the prov erb vis unita fortior should ne. “4 
ver be forgotten, and if the suggestions © 


inthis admirable little pamphlet be pro. 


perly estimated and acted upon, we are ~ 
quite confident that an impulse will be | 


giv ven to the cause of art, which will in 


vigorate and inspire its professors, and 
essentially conduce to the glory and re. 


nown of Britain. We cannot avoid 
reciting the following impassioned and 
eloquent appeal in favour of his art, 


with which Mr. Haydon closes his per- * 


formance :— 
There are some men too with icy 





hearts, who ask what is the use of © 


poetry and painting? If the Great 
Being had deprived the world of all 
that was not absolutely useful or barely 


requisite to animal life, how few would | 


have been the pleasures of creation? 
mere existence seems all which the lowest 


animal is capable of enjoying; but the |— 
higher nature rises, till she ends in man, | 
the more refined and the more numerous % 
appear our sources of gratification ; and = 


if the scale of existence go gradually on, 
sensations of which we are now ineapa- 


ble, and objects of delight which now we - 








can never know, are perhaps provided by 
the great and beneficent Creator. It 


appears, as far as we can dare enter into | 


the thoughts of God, to be the intention 
of his goodness to clothe utility and things 
necessarv with associations of deli ght and 
beauty, that is, to instruct by attraction. 


Are not poetry and painting imitations of | 
this divine principle? Do they not en- 7 


circle morality and v irtue, illustrious arts 
and illustrious actors, in all the variety 
of verse and language, form and colour, 
magnificence and splendour? Do they not 
instruct by pleasing? Certainly ; all our 


efforts seem useless and insignificant, © 
when in moments of painful musing, |= 


one reflects on the inherent decay af 
nature, and the silent vastness of ete: 
nity! but because the works of creation 


are more sublime, we are not to com: 7 


der our own efiorts as insignificant. It 
is our duty to better the condition of 
our species by a sound and sensible exer- 
cise ef our faculties, however insignifi- 
cant such efforts may seem to creatures 
of vaster being. If the little ant, whe 
labours to drag his ear of corn to his 
winter hoard, felt his insignificance 4 
much as we do, he would Taugh at, his 
own weakness, muse on our * superior 
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power, relapse into indolence, and be 
starved before the winter is over. Such 
objections proceed from morbidity and 
dullness, which have no feeling beyond 
touch, no notion of good beyend per 
centage, and no apprehension of any 
refinement beyond the durability of 
matter. We must be great in painting 
or we shall be ever an inferior nation. 
All that can be done has been done by 
individuals, both patrons and painters ; 
the impulse is now to be given by 
Government. If once it could be indu- 
ced to expand its faculties, to be aware of 
the moral value of this glorious art; if 
once it could be induced to take it up as 
it took up the Elgin marbles, and form a 
committee for the consideration of its 
wants, a shock would be given, and its 
example followed throughout the coun- 
try, as it has already been followed re- 
earding sculpture. 

~ Most earnestly and sincerely and 
eagerly do Lentreat the committee, who 
have the arrangement of the building of 
churches, not to be indifferent to the 
relivious value of the thing recom- 
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mended, not to yield to the vulgar pre- 
judice of considering painting as a mere 
decoration, but to be aware that itis a 
high and a deep effort of intellect, the 
result of a combination of various powers 
the gift of the Deity, and in its exercise 
as capable of exciting pious sympathies 
as the roar of the organ, the melodious 
harmony of human voices, or the solemn 
intonation of prayer. ‘l'o consider if the 
thing be practicable and feasible, and if 
it be found so, not to relax from a just 
ardor tillit be accomplished. 1 anxiously 
beg the Government to remember that 
the present Regency has been the most 
glorious for great deeds in the annals of 
England, and that they will not suffer it 
to pass off without adding the public en- 
couragement of painting to the number. 
This has never yet been done by any 
Government, and it may be depended on 
that the first British ministry who have 
taste enough to begin it, will be ever re- 
membered in the history of the country 
among its greatest benefactors. Let us 
do all we can do, and leave future ages 
only the honour of completion. 





NEW MUSIC, 


A Refutation of the Fallacies and Mis- 
representations contained in a Pamph- 
let entitled, “* An Exposition of the 
New System of Musical Education” 
published by a Committee of Professors 
inLondon. By J, B. Logier, Inventor 
of the System. 


Audi alteram partem is a maxim by 
which every candid mind should be govern- 
ed. As we have entered so largely into the 
Committee’s Pamphlet the last month, it is 
but just we should notice what Mr. Logier 
has to urge in his defence. He complains that 
every little foible which his adversaries have 
been able to lay hold of, either in himself or 
his friends, has been first distorted, and then 
placed in the most conspicuous point of 
view—that the very buttons of his coat have 
been found matter of sufficient importance 
for the grave deliberation- of the Commit- 
tee—that every advantage which expe- 
rience has demonstrated to be produced by 
his mode of tuition, has been studiously de- 
teriorated, or entirely suppressed—and that 
every hypothetical objection, which practice 
has absolutely disproved, has been magni- 
lied into pretended reality. He adds, 
“ though in London, it is sufficiently known 
that the Committee is very far from being 
composed of Haydns or Mozarts, Clementis 
orCramers; yet, unless the matter be duly 
explained, those who live at distance from 
the metropolis will hardly believe, that this 
imposing body is mostly made up of piano- 
forte teahcers, singing-masters, flute-play- 
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ers, and violin-players. All these moulded 
into a London Committee look exceedingly 
formidable at a distance; but I will place 
the light in its proper piace, and the size of 
the gentlemen will immediately appear.”— 
We cannot with any propriety go into the 
harsh and sarcastic description of the quali- 
fication of the various members which com- 
pose the Committee ; there are home thrusts 
at certain individuals. After having well 
bespattered these Committee-men, Mr. Lo ' 
gier exults, that men of such eminence in 
the different departments of their art as 
Messrs. J. B. Cramer, Bishop, Viotti, Weich- 
sel ,Spagnoletti, andDizi,have not added their 
respectable names to the list of those who 
decry his system. A very pointed reply is 
given to the remark at p. 36 of the Commit- 
tee’s Pamphlet, where they exclaim, “ What 
individual lessons must be worth, when 20 
are taught in two hours, we will not waste 
our time in calculating.” 


Have a little patience,” says Mr. Logier, 
‘and I will shew you that these lessons are 
worth full as much as those you are in the 
habit of giving at your schools, and perhaps 
a little more. First, then, it is said, that 
half this class receive an hour’s instruction 
in harmony, whilst the others receive indivi- 
dual lessons. Now, gentlemen, I hope you 
will do me the favour to grant, that the half 
of twenty is ten. If, therefore, whilst Mr. 
Webbe, Mr.Kalkbrenner, or myselfis giving 
the lecture on harmony, the other two, with 
an able assistant, are giving individual les- 
sons, it will be found by the commonest 
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rules of arithmetic, that nearly twenty mi- 
nutes are given to each; which, | am in- 
formed, is more than you gentlemen are in 
the habit of giving at your schools. Besides 
this, it is well known, that once a week dur- 
ing one hour’s simultaneous practice, solos 
continually occur, in which the pupil actu- 
ally receives individual instruction, as well 
as the great advantage of playing in con- 
cert.’"—T he Committee appear to have been 
rather unfortunate in their detail of profits, 
since it has laid them open to the following 
remarks :—‘* And now, gentlemen, since 
you have indulged yourselves in money cal- 
culations, allow me to follow your example, 
by which it will be seen which of us are 
in the habit of receiving most for our la- 
bours. My charge you have already stated 
to be twenty guineas a year, for which I 
profess to give four hours instruction in the 
week. Now, you are in the habit of receiv- 
ing from eight to twelve guineas perannum 
for your school instruction, which I will ave- 
rage atten. Thus, then, you receive for 
two quarters, or one half hour in the week, 
ten guineas per annum for each scholar ; 
which, being only one fourth part of the time 
which we give, must therefore, according to 
Cocker, be multiplied by four—and this 
makes forty guineas; just double the sum 
we receive. And further, it will be found 
upon examination, that for every hour’s les- 
son, we receive but two shillings per scho- 
lar. Thus four hours per week, and thir- 
teen weeks to the quarter, make fifty-two 
lessons for five guineas.”—In answer to the 
charge, that “* after two years and a half’s 
tuition, his pupils were declared incapable 
of playing at sight,” this sensible apology 
is made :-— The general notion of playi ing 
at sight is, that a young lady should sit 
down to a piece of music, never having seen 
it before, and play it straight onward, from 
beginning to end, without pause or breach 
of time. To every musician of taste and 
judgment, this idea is preposterous and re- 
volting; and indeed what can be more so, 
whether we consider the injustice done to 
the author, who is thus abused and misun- 
derstood—or to the performer, whose blun- 
ders and misconceptions are thus mortify- 
ingly exposed to every ear of the least dis- 
crimination. Mr, Cramer, who is perhaps 
gifted with a greater readiness of reading 
music than any other man, says, there is 
no such thing as playing at sight, At all 
events, it can only rationally advert to an ex- 
traordinary aptitude, such as can be pos- 
sessed only by a consummate master of his 
art, in perceiving, at a single glance, the 
drift and design of an author, and in con- 
veying that design to the minds of others by 
executing, at the instant, whatever the eye 
perceives.” —In adverting to the choice of 


music, the Committee strongly reprobate the 
introduction of Corelli’s concertos, and Han. | ~ 
del’s and Mozart's overtures, as being piece; 
by no means calculated to shew the genius 
of the instrument; yet, in the Appendix t 
the fifth edition of Clementi’s Art of Play. 
ing the Piano-forte, there are no less than 
ten pieces by Corelli, seven from Handel, | 
all arranged tor the piano-forte, and many 
other from Paradies, Scarlatti, Mozart, &, 
And this is the work of a man justly style 
“ the father of the piano-forte !”’ whose com. 
positions must keep an exalted station as 
long as music for that instrument is played; 
whose wonderful powers as a performer are — : 
the admiration of almost every country in ~ 
Europe; whose skill as a teacher is mani- 
fested by his having produced the greatest 
piano-forte players of our time ; and yet this 
work is now, by implication, utterly con- 
demned by Messrs. Ayrton, Hawes, Bur- 
rowes, Beale, Sherrington, Scheener, Pot- 
ter, &c. If the main fault lies in not hav- 


ing introduced the works of the Pamphlet 7 
Committee into the academy, these gentle 


men are requested to furnish a catalogue of 
their compositions. 


At the examination ofthe pupils at the Ls 


Argyle Rooms, on the 6th ot November, 
there appears to have been an awkward 
squabble between Dr. Crotch and Mr. Bi- 
shop, about the fundamental bass of a chord, ~ 
when Sir George Smart very aptly remark- 
ed, that instead of examining the pupils, 
they were examining one another ! 

Mr. Logier ends his defence in the fol- 
lowing manner :—“ Having thus, step by ~ 


step, surmounted every obstacle thrown in 4 
my way, my adversaries have placed their ~ 


last hope in their “ Exposition,” which] 4 


trust is now sufficiently exposed and refut- | 3 


ed. “ Would that my enemy had written a . 
book,” said Job, in his indignation against |” 
his persecutors, 


credit, let the public read and judge.” 
All this angry recrimination, however, has 
nothing to do with the merits of the system: 


it only shews that the regular practitioners, 
such of them at least as have not made their 
It gains ground | 
in boarding-schools; and several ladies | ~ 
have put themselves under Mr. Logier’s tule 
tion, to be enabled to teach music in this 


fortunes, are jealous of it. 


wholesale way, either at boarding-schools or | 
in the families of noblemen and gentlemen 
where they may be received as governesses. 


Mr. Logier wakes a premium of a hundred | ~ 


guineas for qualifying a lady or gentleman 
to teach after his method. As to the merit 
of the new system itself, we have already ex- 
pressed our opinion of it, which we see no 
reason to change, 


My enemies have not left |” 
me to express so bitter a wish: they have | ~ 
written a book, and how much to their own © 
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COVENT-GARDEN. 
This theatre closed for the season on 


jropriate address of thanksgiving for 
the past, and fair promises for the future, 
was delivered in the usual style by Mr. 
Faweett. in comparison with its luck- 
jess and mismanaged rival, this theatre 
is generally believed to have closed un- 
der the most happy auspices; but we 
fear those who are behind the curtain 
will not hesitate to confirm us in our po- 


sitive belief of the impossibility of a the- 


atre of such magnitude, with such an in- 
numerable list of performers of all de- 
scriptions, and such a consequent bur- 
then of expense, being attended with 
real success under any cireumstances 
whatever. 
“© Mole ruil sud.” 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

This lively little theatre opened on 
Wednesday, the 15th of July, with the 
celebrated comedy of ‘I'he Poor Gent!e- 
man, When Miss K. Blanchard (daughter 
of Mr. Blanchard of Covent-Garden, 
and who, we believe, had but once before 
appeared in public at her father’s benefit) 
made a very successful debué in the cha- 
racter of Emily Worthington. This 
young lady has many claims to public fa- 
vour, and we doubt not will oneday prove 
lerselfa valuable acquisition to the thea- 
trical world. The natural and not un- 
pleasing timidity, which could not but be 
apparent, on Wednesday evening, will 
doubtless give way by degrees to the fos- 
tering encouragement of an approving 
audience; and we liave seldom witnessed 
a fair debutante whose exertions were 
upon the whole more warmly received 
and encouraged. An easy, graceful, and 
not undignified manner, an animated 
and expressive countenance, joined with 
a tolerably judicious conception of her 
author, cannot fail to secure to Miss 
Blanchard that lasting favour and ap- 
probation from the public to which her 
promising talents seem so justly to enti- 
tle her. The part of Ollapod was indif- 
ferently sustained by a Mr. J. Russell, 
who is, we believe, an old stager new re- 
vived. ‘I'oo much bustle and grimace, 
end a want of genuine humour and viva- 
city, rendered him almost unequal'to his 
task. He seems, however, likely to im- 
prove, and the audience appeared much 
disposed to applaud'and encourage him. 
he other characters were judiciously 
cast, and ably supported, and the whole 





went off with great spirit. The Blue 
Devils and the Day after the Wedding, 
followed with their usual success. 

A new comedy, in three acts, called 
Nine Points of the Law, or Possession, 
from the pen of Mr. Jameson, was pro- 
duced on Saturday evening, and received 
with very general applause. The plotis 
as follows :— 


An old miser, Mr. Feeble, supposed to be 
still living in a precarious state of health, 
but in reality “ gone to his account” some 
months before the commencement of the 
play, has left a will declaring his niece, Ara- 
bella Seymour (Miss Matthews) heiress to 
his large property. Crafty (Barnard), for- 
merly a clerk in his service, having caused 
the funeral to be performed privately, re- 
tains possession of the house, and, under 
pretence of orders from his master, refuses 
admission to all his relations, having formed 
adesign for acquiring, by means of a forged 
will, the wealth of Feeble for himself. Mrs. 
Chubby (Mrs. Davenport) and her son, Pe- 
regrine Chubby (Tokely) relations of Fee- 
ble, hearing no tidings of their kinsman, ar- 
rive in town for the purpose of ascertaining 
his situation, and of being ready on the spot 
in the event of his demise. Arabella Sey- 
mour is a governess in the family of Lord 
Liquorish (Russel), a widower, where she 
is persecuted with the addresses both of his 
lordship and of his son, the Hon. Mr. Hair- 
brain(Jones). Anxious to escape from their 
solicitations, she writes to her uncle, Feeble, 
requesting to be received by him, and sets 
off for London by the Gloucester mail.— 
This letter is opened by Crafty, who deter- 
mines on getting her into his power, and by 
marrying her, securing the property by a 
safer method to himself; he employs an 
emissary of his (Liston), a gentleman re- 
duced to a rogue by hard drinking, to meet 
her at the inn, and bring her to Feehle’s 
house. Lord Liquorish, as soon as he dis- 
covers Arabella’s departure, writes express 
to Mr. Precise (Terry), a police magistrate, 
to apprehend and detain the lady on a 
charge to be afterwards explained, and fol- 
lows her to London. The Hon. Mr. Hair- 
brain, of course doesthe same. In the 
coach with Arabella arrives Miss Sarah Sy- 
billina Scribble (Mrs. Gibbs), a blue-stock- 
ing, who comes to town to superintend the 
publication of her last new novel. Mr. Hair- 
brain enters the inn-yard just as Arabella 
has engaged a hackney-coach to go to her 
uncle’s house, and bribes the coachman to 
Jet him mount the box with him; in his im- 
patience, he drives off without “ honest Jar- 
vis,” and contrives to overset the vehicle 
close to Feeble’s door. Arabella here dis- 
covers him, but, alarmed at his impetuous 
behaviour, escapes by another street, hav- 
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ing first made her arrival known to Crafty, 
who follows her, and leaves his door open. 
Meantime, Liston, who had been to the inn 
for the young lady, returns with Mrs. Chub- 
by, whom he had mistaken for Arabella, 
who thus gains admission to Feeble’s house, 
and closing the door, refuses admission to 
Crafty on is return from the ineffectual 
pursuit of Arabella. Alarmed at this ex- 
clusion, which threatens destruction to all 
his nefarious schemes, he applies to Mr. 
Precise for a warrant to remove Mrs. Chub- 
by, whom he represents as a mad woman, 
from his house; but is there, on some secret 
information possessed by Mr. Precise, him- 
self detained in custody. Miss Scribble is 
apprehended by the police officer, and 
brought to the office by mistake for Arabel- 
la, on the charge made by Lord Liquorish. 


This gives rise to a very whimsical scene of 


equivoque, the literary lady mistaking the 
myrmidon for a messenger from her print- 
er. Mrs. Chubby quitting her position on 
account of some street uproar, in which her 
son Peregrine 1s engaged, Arabella, Mr. 
Hlairbrain, and Lord Liquorish, in succes- 
sion, enter the mansion of Feeble, from 
whence, by a warrant granted on Cratty’s re- 
presentations to apprehend all found within 
it, they are all brought to the police of- 
fice, where the denouement takes place: the 
knavery of Cratiy is exposed; Mr. Hair- 
brain and Arabella, now discovered to be 
a great fortune, are united; and Miss 
Scribble, delighted at acquiring so many 
hints for the plot of her new novel, is 
quite reconciled to the rubs she has met 
with. 


This production of Mr. Jameson bids 
fair to become a permanent favourite 
with the public. 
some tedious scenes, and the total era- 
sure of certain indecent allusions, which 
were received with the disgust and 
disapprobation they well deserved, 
have, we think, finally, ensured its suc- 
cess. 


Mr. Warde, an actor of considerable 
merit, appeared, on Friday evening, in 
the character of Leon in Rule a Wi ife 
and have a Wife. We regret that our 
present limits will not allow us to do 
full justice to his talents (which are of no 
ordinary stamp) by a more minute de- 
tail of his particular merits. We shall 
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and English Opera. [Aug. ], 
not, however, fail to lay them before 7 
our readers in our next number. im 

The old favourites, Terry, Liston, 
Jones, and Tokely, with Mrs. Daven. 
port, Mrs. Gibbs, and Miss Matthews, ~ 
are upon the list of performers for the og 
season, which, though it must be short 
in consequence of the undue encroach- 
ments of the great theatres, cannot but be 
altogether a successful one. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. a 
This delightful seat of genuine dra- 

matic entertainment opened on the 20th 
ultimo, and continues to present novel- 
ties, in which variety is perhaps, the 7 
most prominent feature. Mrs. Henry 7 
Kemble and Miss Carew have been pe- © 
culiarly successful in their respective de- 
buts; and the plaintive sweetness of | 
voice for which the latter is so excellent, 
bears a very happy resemblance to that 
of her inimitable model, Miss Stephens. 
She was received with universal appro- 
bation by a crowded audience, and me- — 


rited well the bursts of appli use by 7% 


which her judicious aud effective style, 


both of singing and acting, was honoured || 


in her performance of Clara in Sheri- 
dan’s unrivalled opera The Duenna. 
The Indian Warriors continue to at- 


tract crowded houses; but this we must 


attribute more to the novelty of tlie per- 
formances than to any pleasing effect 
produced by representations purely na- | 
tional; which, though perhaps justly | 
descriptiv e, are vet void of grace, and 
must, we apprehend, cease to attract, 
when they are no longer upheld by the 
only one feeling which they are calculated — 
to excite, viz. that of f curiosity. 

The burletta called the Buli’s Head, 
and the operatic interlude of Doctor \~ 
Bolus, are among the new productions. 


They have been favour ably received, but | 


though uncensurable, they contain little 
that deserves approbation, and still less | 
that requires comment. We should hail | 
with feelings of real satisfaction and de- — 
light, a new legitimate opera from the 
pen of Bishop, whose talents in this re- 
spect are so well known, and whose ef- 
forts have been already duly appreciated 
by the —_ 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 

THLE Saturnalian season has passed 
over with less of novelty and confusion 
than might have been expected, or than 
the factious anticipated. Here and there 
some changes have taken place, but it 


requires no extraordinary skill in poli- 
tical augury to foretell that things in the 
ensuing Parliament will go on pretty 
much in the old course. The bellowers 
of sedition, indeed, swagger with no 
little confidence, and would be courage- 
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ous if they could, because the represen- 
rative system of London has undergone 
an alteration favourable to their views ; 
and the Borough of Southwark, with 
marvellous consistency, has rejected a 
ventleman of approved worth for an ad- 
venturer whose only claim to distinction 
lay in his apostacy. ‘Pinus the stream of 
metropolitan representation exhibits a 
picture somewhat like an ov erflowing of 
the ‘Thames when tie contents of the 
fruit shop and stable roll along together, 
and the latter, in proud exultation at 
being seen in such good company, may 
be supposed to exelaim—. 
Lord how we apples swim! 
But as a relief from this disgusting spec- 
tacle itis satisfactory to observe, that the 
city of Westminster has made one ad- 
vance to the redemption of its credit by 
putting Sir Samuel Romilly at the head 
of the poll, and compelling the demo- 
cratic Baronet to win even the second 
place by a hard fought struggle, in which 
every nerve was strained and artifice em- 
ployed to ensure a victory that appeared 
doubtful even to the very close of the 
contest. The triumph, therefore, of the 
« Pride of Westminster” is somewhat 
similar to that of the old general, who 
was just saved from defeat and capture 
hy an accident in the ranks of the enemy, 
and when complimented on the occa- 
sion he observed, that such another vic- 
tory would be his ruin. Considering, 
however, the degraded state to which 
this regal city has so long been reduced, 
we cannot but congratulate the friends 
of good order and sound principles on 
the advantage that has been already 
gained, and the assuranée which, if pro- 
perly improved, it holds out of complete 
success in the event of a new election. 
It is evident that the nonsensical jargon 
of reform has lost its influence, except 
upon those who are either willing to be 
deceived, or who have some covert de- 
signs which they dare not openly pro- 
claim, and of whom it may be said, as of 
the revolutionists of a former age— 
They bawl for Freedom in their senseless 
mood, 
Yet still revolt when Truth would set them 
tree ; 

Licence they mean when they cry Liberty, 
For who loves that must first be wise and 
2ood. MILTON. 

But though the demon of mis-rule, 
whose name is Legion, previous to the 
lissolution of Parliament, went over the 
‘and disseminating poison through the 
medium of lectures and inflammatory 
‘racts, happily the people at large have 
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been far from shewing any alarminy 
syinptoms of revolutionary mania. in 
different parts of the country a noble 
stand has been made against the empiri- 
cal pretenders to political wisdom, and 
that, too, in places where another kind 
of disposition might have been appre- 
hended. Bristol has set an illustrious 
example in returning an upright member 
who had declined a contest after receiv- 
ing an uncourteous dismissal from the 
party by whom he was originally sup- 
ported, but who, it seems, tool it in 
dudgeon that he should presume to vote 
according to his conscience without wait- 
ing for the direction of a junto. At 
Liverpool, also, the decision has been no 
less flattering; and thus the two princei- 
pal commercial towns in the kingdom 
have given an ample refutation of the 
hackneyed calumny that government 
gains parliamentary majorities  sole- 
ly from corruption and its influence 
over rotten boroughs. More we could 
say upon this important subject, but at 
present we have neither room nor leisure 
fur the discussion. 


SPAIN. 


Matters are come to an issue between 
this country and the United States, the 
latter having now completely thrown off 
the mask by the seizure of Pensacola, 
which General Jackson took forcible 
possession of on the 21st of May. The 
Americans make a great parade on this 
act of aggresiun, but how far they will 
have any reason to boast of it, time must 
shew. What effect this event will have 
upon the European powers it is dificult 
to guess; but the state of things in that 
part of the world, and the frequent cap- 
ture of British vessels by pirates, has at 
last attracted the attention of our go- 
vernment. 

The following is a copy of a circular 
order to our admirals on foreign stations. 
It will be seen that Spain and her In- 
surgent Colonies are equally recognised 
as competent authorities in this docu- 
ment. ‘This, indeed, distinctly appeared 
in the Jamaica trial for piracy. 

“ June 8, 1818.—Whereas we have 
received information, that under colour 
of hostilities subsisting between his Ca- 
tholic Majesty and certain provinces, or 
parts of provinces, in Spanish America, 
divers armed ships or vessels, not belong- 
ing to and fitted out and set forth in the 
dominions of his Catholic Majesty, or 
the said provinces, or parts of provinces, 
but having, or pretending to have, com- 
missions of war or letters of marque 
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‘rom his Catholic Majesty, or persons 
assuming to exercise the powers of go- 
vernment in the said provinces, or parts 
of provinces, in Spanish America, have 
committed divers piratical acts and out- 
rages against the vessels and goods of 
his M: ijesty’s ; subjects, you are hereby 
authorized and required to issue instruc- 
tions to the commanders of the ships 
and vessels under your orders, on credi- 
ble information of any piratical act or out- 
rage, committed on the high seas on 2ay 
Gritish ship or goods, by any such armed 

ship or vessel as aforesaid,to seize and de- 
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tain such armed ship or vessel, and send 
her, together with her master and crew, in 
safe custody to England, or to some port 
in his Majesty’s colonies, where a court 
is established for the trial of offences 
conunitted on the high seas; together 
With such witnesses as may be necessary 
to prove the act so charged to have been 
committed by such ship or vessel, in 
order that the master and crew, who 
may have committed any such piratical 
actor outrage, may be dealt with accord- 
ing to law.” 








INCIDENTS, 


PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c. IN 
LONDON AND 


MIDDLESEX; 


With Biegraphical Accounts of Distineuished Characters. 
orap Y s 
~~ 


Bulletin of the hing’s Health. 
“* Windsor Castle, July 4. 
“ His Majesty has been very tranquil 
through the last month, and continues to 
enjoy good bodily health, but his Majesty’s 
disorder is undiminished.” 


Thursday, July 23. 

The accounts circulated last night of the 
Queen’s health were somewhat “alarming. 
Her Majesty was more weak and seriously 
il] thé whole of yesterday, for want of re- 
pose, than she has been since the com- 
mencement of her indisposition. The phy- 
sicians are constantly in attendance, and 
the whole of yesterday there was a conti- 
nual intercourse of messengers between 
Kew and Carleton House. 

In the evenings the thermometer is gene- 
rally at 76 in the metropolis. In the sun 
it is upwards of 80—West India heat. 

A commission has just passed the Great 
Seal appointing and authorizing an inquiry 
into the best means of preventing the for- 
gery of Bank notes—-the members, Sir 
Joseph Banks, Sir Wm. Congreve, Wm. 
Courtney,esq. Davies Gilbert, esq. Jeremiah 
Harman, esq. Governor of the Bank, Hyde 
Wollaston, M.D. and Charles Hatchett, 
esq—the first sitting took place on Tuesday, 
July 21. 

The road from the Strand to Waterloo 
Bridge will soon be occupied on each side 
with handsome houses quite up to the 
bridge. ‘Those nearest to it will be erected 
upon arches, which, on the west side, are 
now nearly completed. 

[t will be satisfactory to a respectable 
body of British merchants to learn that the 
sufferers by certain confiseations of mer- 
chandize at Bourdeaux, in the year 1814, 


are to be indemnified to the amount of 


400,0001. in virtue of an agreement that has 
been lately signed by the agents of the re- 
spective governments. 

Accounts recently received from Pompeii 
report the successful progress of the excava- 


tions, and that another amphitheatre has 
been discovered more distant from the city 
than the former. 

A turtle, weighing upwards of 600lbs., 


from the Island of Ascension, was sent on | 


Friday, July 17, to the Prince Regent. 


The English and Welsh returns to the | 


new Parliament, include 123 new members. 


A meeting has been lately held at the iJ 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, on the subject — 


of licensing public-houses, when a speech 
was made by Mr. Beaumont, inforced by 
several other gentlemen, on the evils arising 
from the monopoly to which the present 
system gives rise, A number of resolutions 
were passed, expressing the opinion of the 
meeting, &c. “ since beer might be sold at 


Sd. per pot instead of 6d.—and the extra — 


charge was considered as equal to a tax of 
10 per cent. on the labourer’s wages. 

There will be a greater number of peti- 
tions for undue returns to the next Parlia- 
ment than for many years past. Among 
other places, Nottingham, Hythe, Peters- 
field, Grampound, Wootton Bassett, Col- 
chester, Ipswich, and Edinburgh are men- 
tioned, 


The present year is the third of a series | | 


of ten in which the moon will prove most 


beneficial to farmers for reaping, &c. from — 


1816 to 1825, inclusive. A previous state- 


ment had travelled over the kingdom, with —_ 


an error in the figures. From 1826 to 1834, 
not 1838, as reported, the moon will be un- 
propitious. 

A Society has been formed in London for 


promoting the enlargement and building of 


additional churches and chapels. ‘The 


amount of donations already received is ap- | 


proaching to 50,000I., with. about 380]. m 
annual subscriptions. 


It appears from official accounts that there 


has been an increase of the revenue in the © 


year ending July 5, 1818, (under the heads 


of Customs, Excise, Stamps, Post Office, ~ 


Assessed Taxes, Land Taxes, and Miscel- 
Janeous Items,) compared with the year 
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-_ BS ending July 5, 1817, of 3,046 ,6691.—and on 
rin © 9 the quarter an increase of 1,120,6451.! 

, a A mis-statement has appeared in most of 
pore q the newspapers with respect to the circula- 
vurt | tion of Bank tokens. At the time the act of 
nces | sjast session for continuing the payment of 
ther Rank tokens till the 5th of July was passed, 
ary a power was reserved of repealing it during 
eeN  ~ ~=thesession. An act was subsequently pass- 
, im | ed to continue the operation of the former 
who act till the 5th of January, 1819; they may 
tical © therefore be received in payment for almost 
ord- ail purposes tilt that time. . 

A new source of trade to the West Indies 
{ has recently been opened, by the invention of 
~ a mill for carding and cleaning old blankets, 
q however dirty and ragged, producing there- 
IN | bya comfortable stuffing tor bed-tickings, 
for the use of the Negroes. Thusan article 
- which has hitherto been considered as of 
3 trivial value,will now produce from 6d. to 8d. 
per pound of the collectors who perambulate 
4 the streets. 
ehas The military prison in the Savoy is about 
ecity _—Ss-_ to be taken down, and a new one erected for 
_ the reception of deserters in the Bird Cage 
Olbs., | Walk. Until the building is completed, a 
nt on | sloop of war is to be moored off Whitehall 
stairs, for the safe custody of the prisoners. 
o the | Among other decorative repairs in the 
bers. | House of Commons, a new stair-case 
t the | leading from the upper lobby to the gallery 
ubject = has been recently constructed. An addi- 
peech tional small door has been opened in the 
ed by _ centre of the gallery, for the accommodation 
rising ~ of those who report the debates. ‘These im- 
resent —S«_ provements will give greater facility in clear- 
utions —_—«sing_the gallery, on divisions, and to the 
ofthe _ strangers in returning to their places. 
soldat === Promotions and Appointments.| CHas. 
extra Dawson, esq. to be consul for the Provinces 
tax of of Biscay and Guipuscoa. 
, - Rear Admiral Donatp. CAMPBELL, to 
f peti- succeed Rear Admiral Harvey, as Com- 
Parliae | mander-in-chief of the Leeward Islands. 
‘mong ——s Ecclesiastical Preferments.] Hon. and 
Peters Rev. Joun Nevius, A.M. of C.C. College, 
, Col —— Oxford, to be one of the chaplains in ordina- 
2men- —_—‘iry to the Prince Regent. 
' The Rev. J. S. Sprerove, L.L.B. of 
, series — Emanuel college, Cambridge, and Sunday 
e most — Evening Lecturer of St. Margaret, &c. 
>» from Rood Lane, to the rectory of Cooling, in 
sstatee =» Kent. 
n, with Births.) In Carey street, Lincoln’s inn, 
> 1834, the lady of David Pollock, of the Middle 
be un- remple, esq. Barrister at Law, of a daugh- 
r, 
don for — The lady of G. Trower, esq. Montague 
ding of _ place, Russel square, of a daughter. 
The | In Upper Seymour. street,. Viscountess 
1 is ap- |) Torrington, of a son. 
80]. in | =The lady of Thos. Briggs, esq. Essex 
~) street, of a son. 
atthere == The Hon. Mrs. P. Pleydell Bouverie, of 
in the | 4 daughter. 
p heads |) Fhe lady of John Winter, jun. esq. of 

Office, "=> Hunter street, Brunswick square, of adaugh- 

Miscel- | ~ ter. 





e year ; . 
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At his house in Gloucester place, Port- 
man square, the lady of W. G. Johnston, 
esq. of a son. 

In Park lane, the Hon Lady Bethell Cod- 
rington, of a daughter. 

Married.| Wis Royal Highness the 
Duke of Clarence, to the Princess Adelaide 
of Memingen. 

R. V. Richards, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
to Jane, only daughter of M. Chalie, esq. 
of Walworth common. 

Rob. Hope, M.D. and F.L.S. 
Davies, of Upper Cadogan place. 

The Rev. D. Lewis, to Miss HN. Warwick, 
both of Twickenham. 

Lord James Stuart, brother to the Mar- 
quis of Bute, to Miss Tighe, only daughter 
of the late W. T. esq. of Woodstock, Kil- 
kenny. 

S. Phillips, esq. son of the late B. P. esq. 
of St. Mary Axe, to Maria, eldest daughter 
of L. Samuel, esq. of Mansell St. Good- 
man’s Fields. 

Solomon, eldest son of S. Peele, esq. of 
Tottenham Green, to Anne, second daugh- 
ter of Dr. Wm. Babington, of Alderman- 
bury; and at the same time, T. Hanson, se- 
cond son of S. Peele, esq. to E. Helen, eldest 
daughter of Dr. Babington, 

On the 8th of June, at the residence of 
Sir Wm. Acourt, bart. Envoy Extraordinary 
at the Court of Naples, C. H. Smith, esq. 
naval officer, of Malta Yard, to Miss M. 
Gerrans, niece of J. B. Murphy, esq, of Bur- 
ton Crescent. 

Mr. T. R. Alston, of Bishopsgate street, to 
Eliza, eldest daughter of J. G. Saggers, esq. 
of Crosby square. 

Mr. James Finch, to Sarah, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Thos. Baker, of Market strect, 
Horse Ferry road. 

W. Roffey, esq. of Mead place, Lambeth, 
to Miss Lackin, of Rochester, Kent. 

H. Weston, esq. eldest son of W. W. esq. 
both of the Borough bank, to Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of R. Kirby, esq. of Ken- 
nington Green. 

A. C. Willock, esq. of the Horse Artillery, 
to Miss Dawes, of Foley place. 

The Rev. Edw. Vardon, to the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Henry Gaitskell. 

J. Henderson, esq. of Ludgate Hill, to 
Miss L. Selsbe, of Walworth. 

W. T. Brande, esq. of Albemarle street, 
secretary to the Royal Society and pro- 
fessor of chemistry to the Royal Institution, 
to Anna Frederica, second daughter of 
Charles Hatchett, esq. of Mount Clare, 
Surrey. 

R. Stratton, esq. surgeon in the army, to 
Miss Lincoln, of Upper Seymour street, 
Portman square. 

Archibald Ewart, esg. surgeon on the 
Madras establishment, to Miss A. Scott, of 
Pall Mall. 

Died.) At the house of John Hodgson, 
esq. in Red Lion square, Sarah Maria, wife 
of the Rev. R. Worthington, of Swindon, 
near Cheltenham. 


to Mrs. 
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At his house in Tavistocx street, Bedtord 
square, Al. Forbes Gaskill, esq. O1, solicitor, 
Oi (ra) ‘s In l. 

Sir Charles Price, bart. alderman of the 
ward ol os don Without. He expired 
on Sunday, July 19, at his seat at Spring 
Grove, Rich mond. eis succeeded in his 
tithe by his eldest son, Charles, a partner in 
the Bankine tirm of Price and Co. Mansion 
Hiouse street. Sir Charles was M.P. for 
the city of London, in two successive Par- 
liamen 

At his house in Durham place, Hackney 
road, H. L.Okey, esq.76, of the Ships Entry 
Office, Custom House: a situation which he 
had filled upwards of 50 years. 

In his 55th year, J. Deady, esq. distiller. 

In Stafford place, Pimlico, C. B. Wood- 
cock, esq. only son of the late C. W. esq. 
of Brenttord. 


JOSEPH ADAMS, M.D. FP.L.S. 

At his house in Hatton-garden, aged 62, 
Joseph Adams, M. D. F. L. S. He claimed, 
though upon what grounds never appeared, 
a lineal descent from the patriotic Sir Thos. 
Adams, bart. Lord Mayor of London in the 
reizn of Charles the second. The father of 
the Doctor was an apothecary in the metro- 
polis ; and the son having acquired under 
him the practice of pharmacy, became a 
student of St. George’s Hospital at the pe- 
riod when John Hunter gave distinction to 
that establishment. After some time spent 
there Mr. Adams opened shop as a surgeon 
and apothecary, but with so little success 
that he was tempted to remove to Madeira, 
having previously accommodated himself 
for general practice with a Scotch diploma. 
After residing there some years he returned 
to England, and became so zealous an advo- 

cate of vaccination as to gain the esteem of 
the discoverer, by whose interest he was 
appointed physician to the Small-pox Hos- 
pital on the death of Dr. Woodville. He 
was now admitted a licentiate of the 
London College, and endeavoured to force 
his way into notice by several publications, 
particularly as the editor and joint proprie- 
tor of the Medical and Physical Journal. 
Notwithstanding these exertions, however, 
and his appointment to the Central Dispen- 
sary, the Doctor’s practice was very con- 
tracted, and latterly he became embroiled 
ina Chancery suit with his partners in the 
Journal. His death was occasioned by ac- 
cidentally breaking his leg in a walk at Hol- 
loway. He published—1. Observations on 
Morbid Poisons, 8vo, 1795: second edition, 
4to. 1806. 2. Account of Madeira, 8vo. 
1801. 3. Observations on the Cancerous 
Breast, 8vo. 1801. 4. Answers to all the 
Objections hitherto made against the Cow- 
pox, 8vo. 1805. 5. Popular View of Vac- 
cine Inoculation, 12mo. 1807. 6. An In- 
quiry into the Laws of Epidemics, 8vo. 
1810. 7. Report from the Royal Colleges 


of the United Kingdom in Favour of Vac- 
‘ation. 8. Syllabus of a Course of Lec- 


tures on the Institutes and Practice of Me. 
dicine, 8vo. 1811, 9. Hunter’s Treatise on 
the Venereal Disease, with Commentaries, 
8vo. 1812. 19. Dissertation on Hereditary 
Peculiarities of the Human Constitution, 
Svo. 1814. 11. An Hlustration of Mr. Hun- 
ter’s Doctrine concerning the Life of the 
Blood, in Answer to the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, 8vo. L&8id. 12. Life of John Hun- 
ter, 8vo. 1816. 13. On Epilepsy, printed 
in the Transactions of the Medical Society 
of London, 1817. 

ISAAC HAWKINS BROWNE, ESQ. 

At Badger, aged 73, Isaac Hawkins 
Browne, esq. He was the son of the cele- 
brated poet of both the same names, who 
died in 1760, and nearly related to that 
strange physician, Sir William Brown, pre- 
sident of the London College, who inscribed 
to him a Congratulatory Poem on his com- 
ing of age, Dec. 7, 1766. The late Mr. 
Browne was educated at Westminster, from 
whence he removed to Hertford College, 
Oxford, where he obtained the degree of 
M. A.; and on July 9, 1773, that of doctor 
in civil law by decree of the convocation. 
After making the tour of Europe, and 
spending some time in the study of the law 
at the Temple, he entered into parliament 
as member for Bridgenorth, which borough 
he represented many years, and distin- 
guished himself as an active and upright 
senator, generally inclining to the support 
of Mr. Pitt’s administration; but presery- 
ing his independence in the ‘truest sense of 
that much abused word. The charities of 
Mr. Browne were very extensive, and his 
piety of the most exemplary description. In 
1768 he published an elegant edition of his 
father’s poems, with a finely engraved por- 
trait by Ravenet; and in 1789 he printed, 
though without his name, an excellent tract, 
entituled “ Private Worth the Basis of Pub- 
lic Decency ; an Address to People of Rank 
and Fortune.” 4to. 


SIR THOMAS BERNARD, LL.D. 
Almost suddenly, at Leamington Spa, Sir 
Thomas Bernard, L.L.D. He was the son 
of Sir Francis Bernard, governor of the 
Massachusetts at the time when the dis- 
turbances arose there respecting the stamp 
act; and for his conduct on which occasion 
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he was created a baronet in 1769. The = 
late baronet was brought up to the bar, | 


which he did not follow, having a 
tune by his marriage to the daughter of 
Patrick Adair, esq. in 1782. He was many 
years treasurer to the Foundling Hospital, 


the estate of which was considerably im- | 


proved under his management. On the 


good for- | 


death of his brother, Sir John, without issue, | 


he succeeded to the title in 1810, and dying 
himself without any progeny, the honour 


goes to the youngest brother, Sir Scrope 
Bernard Morland, the banker in Pall Mall, | 


who changes his name on his marriage 


Sir Thomas was a most active philanthro- | 


pist, and- connected with most of the bene 
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1818.] Harvey Christian Combe— Matthew Gregory Lewis, Esqr. 


~olent institutions in the metropolis. The 
Society tor Rettering the Condition of the 
Poor originated solely with him, and he con- 
finved to tie last to superintend the publi- 
cation of its reports In which many valuable 
papers ccom hrs pen willbe tound. He pub- 
shed separately: 1. Observations on the 
proceedi:gs of the Friends of the Liberty of 
the Press 8 uo. 1793. 2 Letter to the 
R.shop of D»orham on the measures under 
the cousideration of parliament for promot- 
ing industry and the relief of the poor, 8vo. 
1x07. 3. ‘The New Schoel deing an attempt 
to illustrate its principles and advantages, 
Svo. 18! 0. 4. The Barington School, being 
an account of that established by the Bishop 
of Darham, at Bishop Auckland, 8vo. 
ikiz2. 5. An Account of ths supply of fish 
for the manuiacturing poor, 8vo. 1813. 
5. Sparinha, or the Comforts of Old Age, 
xvo. 18 6, 7. Case of the Salt Duties with 
Proo/sand Ulustrations, 8vo. 1818, 

Sir Thomas Bernard was nearly related to 
the Bishop of Durham, who gave him the 
(hance'lorship of his diocese, and committed 
the maaagement of most of his private con- 
cerns to his hands. It was on the occasion 
of the appointment just mertioned that he 
was created doctor of civil law by the Uni- 
versity o' Oxford. 

HARVEY CHRISTIAN COMBE, ESQ. 

At his seat, Cobham Park, Surrey, tn his 
67th year, aiter a very long and severe ill- 
ness, Harvey Christian Combe, esq. He 
was born in 1752—3_at Andover, being the 
eldest son of a respectable solicitor of that 
town, who besides an extensive practice pos- 
sessed a landed estate of tive hundred a-year. 
While two younger brothers chose the 
army, in which both obtained companies, 
aud one a grave; the eldest after receiving 
a good education, repaired to the metropolis 
With a view to merchandize. Here he 
became an inmate in the family of his re- 
lation Mr. Boyce Trees, an eminent corn- 
factor, whose daughter be married, and to 
whose business he succeeded. After some 
time spent in this trade, Mr. Combe was in- 
duced to embark with two near friends in a 
brewery, which in the course of a few years 
became the fifth if not the urth house in 
London. The popular manners of Mr. 
Combe and perhaps his political connexions;- 
recommended him to a situation in the Cor- 
poration, to which he was introduced by the 
tate Alderman Sawbridge. In the year 1790 
he offered himself as a candidate for the 
City, but was unsuccessful; and again in 
1799, on the death of Alderman Sawbridge. 
At the general election in 1796, however, he 
Was more fortunate; and in 1800 he served 
tlie office of Lord Mayor with great credit. 
He continued to be re-elected in every par- 
lament following, and to enjoy the favour of 
his brother citizens till last year, when in 
“onsequence only of his severe illness. the 
‘ame party by whom he had been uniformly 
supported, compelled him by their resolu- 
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tions ‘n the Common Hall, to a resignation 

Such is popular gratitude, and the dura 
bility of political attachments. At the 
period of alarm when the country exhibited 
a noble spirit of p triotism in the assembled 
ranks of volunteers for the general defence, 
Mr. Combe was one of the first to offer his 
services to government. He was chosen 
Captain Commandant of the Aldgate Asso 
ciation, and he was ultimately Lieutenant 
Colonel of a Battalion. The principles of 
the Alderman were in unison with those of 
Mir. Fox, and in private lite his character 
was very estimable. 

MATTHEW GREGORY LEWIS, E8Q. 

On his passage home from Jamaica, 
Matthew Gregory Lewis, esq. He was 
born in 1773, at which time his father 
was Deputy Secretary in the War Depart 
ment, an office held by him_miany years, 
till from infirmity he was induced to resign 
ona pension. The son reteived his educa- 
tion at Westminster school; after which 
he went abroad, and studied at one of the 
German Universities with a view to the 
perfecting himself-in that language for 
public business. Instead of this he applied 
to reading the romance writers and drama- 
tists, by which means he imbibed that taste 
for the marvellous that appears through all 
his performances. While abroad he com- 
posed The Monk, a romantic story, founded 
on the tale of Barsisa in the Guardian. 
This piece which appeared in 1795, in three 
volumes, attracted much notice, and con. 
siderable disgust, on account of the licenti- 
ousness of its descriptions: a prosecution 
was talked of, and we believe commenced, 
but on a pledge to recall the copies and to 
recast the work in another edition; legal 
proceedings were stopped. The year fol- 
lowing the auther was chcesen into Parlia- 
ment tor the Borough of tindon, but never 
figured as asenator; and af the next general 
election he retired. As a dramatic writer 
he was erainently successful in his musical 
drama of the Castle Spectre, which came 
out at Drury-lanein 1797. His other works 
are Village Virtues, a drama, 4to. 1796; 
The Minister, a tragedy from Schiller, 8vo. 
1797; Rolla, a tragedy, 8vo. 1799; The 
Love of Gain, a poem, 4te. 1799; The East 
Indian, -a’ comedy, 8vo. 1800; Adelmorn 
or the Outiaw, a drama, 8ve. 1801; Al- 
fonzo, a tradegy, Svo. 1801; Tales of 
Winter, 2 vols. 8vo. 1801; The Bravo of 
Venice, a romance, 8vo. 1804; Rugantine, 
a melo-drama, S8vo. 1805; Adelgitha, a 
play, 8vo. 1806; Feudal Tyrants, a romance, 
4vols. 12mo. 1806; Tales of Terror, 3 vols. ; 
Romantic Tales, 4 vols. 12mo; Venont, 
a drama, 8vo. 1809; Monody on Sir John 
Moore, &8vo.; One o’Clock or the Knight 
and Wood Demos, a musical romance, dvo. 
1811; Timour the Tartar, a melo-drama, 
&vo, 1812; Poems, 12mo. 1812; Rich and 


Poor, acomic opera, 1812, 


On the death of his father, Mr. Lewis 
Vou. X, M 
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succeeded to a handsome patrimony, part of 
which lay in the West Indies. He resided 
in the Albany when in London, and lived 
rather in a retired manner. But the latter 
part of his life he spent in travelling: in his 


person he was smal] and weil formed; be 
countenance expressive; his manners e! 
gant; and his conversation agreeable. He 
was never married, but has lett one daugl- 
ter. 


wl 
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‘CIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY, 
~<f>- 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

During the whole o! last year the average 
time of actual rain was one hour 47 mi- 
nutes, and thie averaye quautity 0.68 inches 
per day. The observations were made in 
this county. 

Varried.| G.P. Sharpe,esq. of Temps- 
ford, to Maria, eldest daughter of the late 
Rev. R. Pau'mer, of Grantham. 

Died.|] At Shefford, Mrs. Gaye, wife of 
Mr. C. 8. G. surgeon. Her death was oc- 
wasioned by excessive prief for the hopeless 
staiec of her son, (aged Li, who died a few 
day: before) thereby bringing on a prema- 
ture jab>our of a still-born infant. 

At Chicksand Priory, in his 77th year, 
Sir George Osborne, bart. a general in the 
army, and colonel of the 40th regt. foot. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Married.) Wm. Mount, esq. of Wasing 
place, to Charlotte, 2d daughter of G. Tal- 
bot, esq. of Guyting, Gloucestershire. 

The Rev. C. Wood, rector of Tendring, 
Essex, to Anne, only dauyhter of the late 
tev. E. St. John, of West Court, Fincham- 
stead, 

Died.| At Reading, Penelope, relict of 
(ie late Rev. C. Sturges, formerly vicar of 
St. Mary's. 

At Windsor, Mrs. HT. Penlington, 33. 

At Hungerford, Mrs. D. Burch, widow 
89. Ller eminent piety and charity, in li- 
berally administering to the wants of the 
reighbouring poucr, will be long remembered 
wiih regret, 

her house, at Maidenhead Bridge, 
Lady Pococke, relict of Sir Isaac P. Mr. 
isuac P. of Frith street, London, succeeds 
to her fortune. 

At Sunning Hill, Lady Lindsay, widow 
of General Sir David L. bart. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

At Buckingham ass.zes seven prisoners 
received sentence of deat':, but were all re- 
prieved. 

Married. At High Wycombe, J. M. 
Carter, esy. of Herttcrd, to .S. Sarah, gd 


caughter ot the Rev James Price. rector of 
0, Lidw. Lewis, esq. of 


Great Munden.—A!so, 

Pizot’s Lil, Herts, to Eleanor, 8d daugh- 

ter of the said Rev. J. Price. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The rye harvest has commenced in the 
neighbourhood of Cambyider. the crops are 
good, well fed in the ear, with a fir Jen :th 
oi straw: the wheats, both white ad red, 


look remarkably well, are good crops at 
present, and on the turn for a nut-brown. 

The works of the Eau Brink Drainage 
have commenced with great activity. More 
than a thousand men, with tae ie of carts 
and horses, are now in constaut employ, so 
that the whole en riaking -is expect: d to 
be completed within the term of 12 months, 

Died.) At Cambridge, T. V. O: "ee. 
esq. an eminent surgeon, distingnished | 
the urbanity of his manners, a; well as ior 
skill in his profession. lie had practised 
upwards of 40 years in the town, and was 
father of a numerous offspring, 10 of whom 
with the widow survive. 

Mr. J. Robinson, of Clayhithe SInice. 

Mr. W. Okey, 47, of Granchester. 

Mr. T. Peitet, farmer, of Kiriling 

In his 65th year, Mr. G. Andre Ws, , farmer 
and grazier, of Friday Bridge, near Wis- 
bich. 

CORNWALL. 

Five hundred pounds of the public morey 
has been granted for the reliei of the Scilly 
Islands. The Cornwall Gazette makes an 
additional statement: “ A thousand pounds 
at least is necessary to satisfy their present 
necessities, and from two to three thousand 
pounds to establish mackarel and piichard 
fisheries, as the means ef permaaecnt sup- 
pert.” A subscription is recommended ter 
the purpose. 

Immense sheals of pilchards have been 
Jately seen off the north coast. Five thou- 
sand were lately brought mto Looe by the 
driving boats, and the season is expected to 
be uncommonly ‘avourab’e for the fisheries. 


Birth.] The lacy of W. Rashleigh, esq. 
of a daughter. 
Married.| At Cardynham, Henry Petre, 


esq. of the Inniskillen Dragoons, to Elizabeth 
Anne, eldest daughter ct E. J. Giynn, esq. 
of Glynn. 

CHESHIRE. 


? 


Steckport has lately been the scere of 
serious disturbances. A numerous body of 
work pec ple struck fer wages, and attackirg 
the Poor Loom Factory of Mr. Garside, 
were at le gu h dispersed by the yeomanry 
cavalry anda troop of the 13th light dra- 
One-and-twenty persons have since 
ey apprehended on a charge of ricting 


goons. 
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That :enerable ed:tice. Chester cathedral 


is now in so ruinous a state as to demand 
its immediate repair. The bishop has ad- 


dressed a circular note to his clergy, request | 
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ing them to preach sermons and make 
-in their several parishes, to pre- 


soak at penne dilapidations, if not entire de- 
struction. 
at the late Che ster fair there was an e®- 
edieat shew of horses: prime ¢éfs went © ti 
at low ] rices, inferior ones quite a drag; 
many taken away unsold. In pigs, and all 
sop cattle. 2 great redaction in price. An 
aban lant sto °. of Scotch, Manchester, 
orkshire, “heiield, and Birmingham goods 
in the hails, at nearly the same prices as 
last tair. Trish linens maintain their usual 
prices. Hops expe caiewe a trifiing reduc- 
ti yt). 
Married. _P. L. Brooke, esq. of Mere 
i all, to E. S. Rowley, eldest daughter of 


Admiral Sir C harles R. 

Died.] At Chester, after a long pro- 
tractes ee Sarah, wile of G. Rowlands, 
esq. surg 

CUMBERLAND. 

The promoters of the intended canal 
from Carlisle to the Solway have announced 
amecting to take place during the assizes, 
at which proper plans will ‘he adopted, 
witha view to eusure success to the under- 
tukine. 

Ali kinds of crops in this county promise 
a most abundant produce. 

J.C. Satterihwaite, es q. after an arduous 
service of between 20 and $0 years, has re- 
sig ened the office of chairman gi the county 
sess}Ons, 

= he altitude of Skiddaw, according to a 

cent measurement of Mr. Greatorex, is 
uscertuiried to he L012 yards 34 inches. 

Births. At Carlisle, Mrs. William Nor- 
man, of a daughter.—Mrs. Robert Norman, 
of a dauchter. . 

Marricd.| At Wigton, Mr. Geo. Stud- 
holme, saddier, to Miss E. Graves. 

At Whitehaven, Mr. W. Grisdale, of the 
Custom Liouse, to Miss Sawyers, of Cork- 
ickle. 

Mr. Joseph Henderson, of Coga Hall, to 
Miss Sa ral Coulthard, -of Brocklebank. 

At Nichcl Forest, Mr. John Irving, of 
}, nztown, to Miss James, daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. J. 

John cap esq. of Flimby Park, to 
Miss AHanby, of Flimby. 

At Bey cher hone, Hartley, esq. of 
Woda Bank, to Miss Hutchinson. 

At Wiotkington, the Rev. A. Cuppage, of 
Stasiey Bridge, near Manchester, to 
A. Frazer. 

At Langholm, 
Miss Reid. 

Died.) 


.- ' 
aug nter 


Jos. 
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Mr. A. Smith, writer, to 


At Carlisle, Frances, the eldest 
of Peter Bixon, 

Mrs. Matthews, wife of Mr. Matthews, 
draper, in the prime of lie, much respeczed. 

\t Wedholm Fill, near Wigton, Mr. W. 
Li shtfoot, 60. 

\t Penrith, in con nsequence of her clothes 
c atchit 1x fire, Mrs. Mary Tolson, aged, &&. 
iss D. Sisson, 17. 


Sq 


aye 26. 
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83 

Drowned while bathing in the Derwent, 

at Workington, John Wildridge, aged 17, 
very promising youth. 

At Alston Moor, Mrs. Walton, killed by a 
flash of lightning, while sta nding i in an out- 
house, by the side of her husband and 
daughte Tr. 

At Cockermouth, Mr. Johan Beeby, 55. 

At Linstock, near Carlisle, Mrs. E. Bon- 
stead, 88. . 

At Chiton, near Penrith, the Rey. Mr. 
Moorchouse, vicar, 65. 

At Maryport, Mr. Simion, advanced in 
ang 

At Burns, near Keswick, Mr. Edmond- 
son, G3. 

At Sea, Mr. Fox, master of the Ship, 
Triton, of Whitehaven. 

At Whitehaven, Mr. R. Crosby, 73. 

At Ginns, Mr. John Cummings, 80. 

At Wilson Pit, Mr. James Turner, 75. 

At Newhouses, Mrs. Coulthard, 83. 

¢ Gilcrux, Mr. 8. Sanderson, xO 

At Ivegill, Mr. W. Barton, 80. 

At Greenhill, Mr. Goe. Peat. 

At Caidbeck, Mr. Beattie, surgeon, 32. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

The new and magnificent road from Bel- 
par to Cromford, along the Banks of the 
Derwent, (of whic ch some notice was taken 
in our last,) was completed under the aus- 
pices of the Dukes of Devonshire and Rut- 
land, assisted by the neighbouring gentry 
and some public spirited individuals . of 
Manchester, in the short space of twelve 
months. Through an extent of thirty-five 
miles, every hill of any difficn'tvy has been 
rs To those who travel between 

Derby and Sheitield the distance will be 
somewhat lengthened, yet the jours y will be 
performed in “much less time and with far 
greater ease than by the usual road. This 
new line leads through scenery the most 
delightful, with the advantage also of the 
Wye, Matlock, and Bakewell on the route. 

Married | At Wiln, C Biden, esq. of the 
East India C. Service, to Harriet, eldest 
daughter of J. Freeth, esq. of Risley. 

Died.) At Blackbrook, near Chapel in le 
Frith, Mr, Aaron Eaton, silver-plater, of 
Sheffield. 

S. Bristowe, esq. 81, of Twyford House, 
and of. Beesthorpe Hailin Nottin gliamshire : 
he acted as a Justice of Peace for both 
Counties. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

On Monday, June 29, some Cawsand 
fishermen caught with a stall whiting 
hook, an enormous! y  lasge halibut, measur- 


ing five feet in length, seven inches in thick- 
ness, and weighing ninety-nine ieee On 
being brought to Piym 1outh market, it was 


immediately purchased for Lord Paka 
candidate for Wie county, and forwarded to 
Exeter, decorated proiusely at the head 
and tail, with his Lordship’s favours. 

A meeting of the’ Apiarian Society a 
Exeter, announces the advantages that “will 
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accrue by affording a larger additional 
space to bees, during the present honey 
season. The reporter. asserts that he has a 
colony of bees which already occupy as 
much room as would fill two Winchester 
bushels: five sixths of which are already 
filled with a rich honeycomb. The present 
year is most abundant; likely to rival that 
of 1809, when by judicious management, 
nearly twelve gallons of honey were pro- 
duced by a single stock of bees. 

Birth.| The Lady of Capt. Jn. Bastard, 
R. N. of a son. 

At Sandridge, the Lady of R. W. in 
man, esq. of a daughter, 

Married.| At Exeter, Mr. J. Ellis, cur- 
rier, to Miss Eliz Thorne. 

At Biddeford, the Rev. Mr. Stevens, to 
Miss Eliz. Stapleton. 

The key. J. Denham, of Willow-street 
chapel, to Miss Lucy Dunsterville. 

At Heavytree, Mr. H. Hooper, third son 
of Mr. W. H. architect, to Sarah, youngest 
caughter of Mr. R. Wilcox. 

Died.| At Exeter, Jos. Powell, esq. 
merchant; generally respected as a man of 
unbiemished integrity and sincerity. 

In his 68th year, Mr. Thos. Salter, master 
of the Star Inn; the business of which he 
had conducted with credit, and to the entire 
satisfaction of commercial gentlemen and 
others frequenting the house, for 26 years. 

At Plymouth, Mr. Gliddow, carpenter of 
the Navy 

Mr. Hammett, rope-maker 

In consequence of the rupture of a blood 
vessel, Licut. Crossman, R. N. 

Suddenly, Capt. J. Lake, R.N. 

Mr. Turner, guarter-man in the Dock- 
yard, 

At Exmouth, Mrs. Cooke, many years 
cenductress of a@ seminary for young ladies. 

Mr. J. Gifford, 54, of the London hotel ; 
he lingered through an illness of four years 
duration, and had ever possessed a willing 
disposition to please, connected with an as- 
siduous demeanour. 

At Dawlish, Mr. W. Browne, jun. 33, of 
Collumpton. 

At Orreston, near Plymouth, in his 80th 
year, Lieut. John Burrows, R. N. in which 
he had served 64 years, and 56 as a Lieu- 
tenant; excepting three in Greenwich Hos- 
pital, he was the oldest Licutenant on the 
list, and he preferred continuins so, as he 
had twice declined the rank of a Master and 
Commander. 

At Alphington, Mrs. Hamilton, wife of J. 
Il. esq. of Ireland, 

At Slade Lfouse, 
S. H. Hayne, esq. 

At Teignmouth, Mary, relict of the late 
J Smith, esq. of Sumner Castle, Lanca- 
snire. 


an  eMorc _hryescl ore 
near Kings-bridge, 


DORSETSHIRE. 
The Bishop of Salisbury embarked at 
Veoymouth July 15, on board the King’s 


ship Tiber, Captain Dacres, and sailed for 


[July t, 


the Islands of Jersey and Guernsey. His 
Lordship’s visit is for the purpose of per- 
forming the services of confirmation and 
consecration. ‘The Islands are within the 
diocese otf Winchester, but the bad health 
of the Bishop has incapacitated him for the 
duties. His Lordship will be the first 
English Bishop that has ever visited those 
Islands in his offictal capacity. 

Married. At the Friends Meeting House, 
John Rutter, of Shaftesbury, sou of the 
late Thomas R. of Bristol, to Ann, eldest 
dJanchtcr ef Richard Clarence, of the 
Minories, London. 

Died.) Elizabeth, only daughter of Mr 
Castleman, solicitor, of Winborne. 

DURHA™M. 
Married.| At Stockten-vpon-Tees, Mr 


Wm. Atty, clerk to Messrs. Clerk and Grey, 


solicitors, to Ann, daughter of the late R. 
Hughes, esq. and niece to the late R. Brun- 
ton, esq. 

ESSEX. 

The warm salt water bath lately con- 
structed at Maldon, in addition to the cold 
one formerly made by Mr. Edward Bright, 
proves highly wel and accommodating te 
the inhabitants of that place and the neigh- 
beurhood. 

Married.| Lieut-Col. Bruce, to Char. 
lotte, second daughter of Js. Forbes, esq. of 
Hutton Hall. 

Sam]. Meredith, esq. to Miss M. Mathews, 
both of Stratford Green. 

At Witham, W. de Croix, esq. of Wind- 
sor, to Mary. daughter of the late N. Green, 
esq. consul at Nice. 

At Stanway, P.A.fT Gaskell,to Ann, only 
dauchter of th e late W. Goode, esq. 

At Leyton, 22, Eliza, eldest daughter oi 
Isaac Solly, esq. . 

J. E. Ww aiford, esa. of Bockingtor, te 
Harriott, youngest daughter of W. Devon, 


esq. of Upper Guildtord-street, Russcil- 
scuare. 
Died.|] At Colchester, 80, Mr. Thos. 


Marshall. He was a man of inoffensive 
manners, though eccentric in his habits 
and disposition. He had formerly been a 
teacher of music of some celebrity. 

At Saffron Walden, Thos. Petit, gent. 
formerly first Heutenant in the South Essex 
Mihtia. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

A very handsome gallery has been lately 
erected in the ancient and beautiful church 
of Marshfield by Sir C. B. Codrington, bart. 
lord of the manor. It is intended for the 
accommodation of these who have no pews. 

Pirths. The lady of Dr. Dickson, 4 
Ciifion. of a daughter. 

The Jady of Col. H. D. Baillie, of Bristd, 
of adaughter. 
Married.) 

lirs A. Clutterbuck, of Berkeley. 

The Rev. J. J. Coodenongh, D. D. Mas 
ter of the Bristol Grammar School, to Is- 


fr. J.C. Gall, of Bristol, #7 
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bella, fourth daughter of R. N. Newman, 
yi. D. of Thornbury Park. 

At Badminton, Mr. J. Mackay to Miss A. 
Watis. 

At Bristol, Mr. Job Wheatley, of Glas- 
vow, to Maria, third daughter oi Mr. T. Ed- 
wards, late of Bradiord. 

Died.| At Bristol, the Rev. G. T. Sangar, 
M_ A. curate of St. Werbergh’s.—In her 
yith vear, Mrs. J. Bazin, formerly of the 
‘sland of Jersey.— Sarah, widow of the late 
Richard Syines, esq. merchant. 

At the Mythe, in her 18ti year, Miss Os- 
borne, only chiid of Mr. T. Osborn, of 
Tewksbury; a young woman of amiable 
temper and pleasing manners, and who, dur- 
ing along illness, manifested the christian 
virtue of patience in an eminent degree. 

In his 84th year, Mr. J. Foreshew, a re- 
spectable farmer of Maiseyhampton. _ 

S. Maria, wife of the Rev. R. Worthing- 
ton, of Swinton, near Cheltenham. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

On Thursday, July 14, the young gentle- 
men of Winchester College, spoke betore 
the Warden of New College, Oxford, when 
the medals were awarded as under :—gold 
medals, to Mr. Crotch, for an English Es- 
say, subject,“ There isan heroic Innocence 
as well as an heroic Courage ;” and to Mr. 
Wickham, for a Latin Poem, subiect, 
“ Iphigenia in Aulide.—Silver medals: to 
Mr. Pilkington, subject, * Hannibalis ad 
Scipionem de Pace,” oratio, Livy ; and to 
Mr. Stonehouse, subject, “ Lord Stafiord’s 
Specch to the English House of Lords be- 
tore his condemnation.” 

The Portsmouth paper announces, that 
Br. Edye, late of the dock-yard at Pem- 
broke, is to proceed,in company with Com- 
missioner Upton, to Trincomalee (island of 
Ceylon), and thence to Cochin, on the Co- 
romandel coast, to contract with the native 
builders for building six small frigates on 
the planof our old sloops of war, with some 
improvements, to mount 32 guns each— 
Trincomalee to be used only as a repairing 
vard. 

The Duke of York allowed the late Mr. 
Rose to retain the office of deputy-warden 
and keeper of the New Forest during his 
life; but he has now resolved to hold the 
courts in person, with the assistance of a 
steward. He holds his first court on the 
24th instant at Lyndhurst. 

Talavera tVheai—The 
this species into English soil, has been trac- 
ed to the following circumstance :—-After 
the battle of Talavera, lieut. col. Copson, of 
the 82d regiment, on the retreat, plucked a 
few ears of corn from a field of wheat which 
he was passing through; these he brought 
over to England, and subsequerly presented 
to Mr. J. Tarver, of Ranville, near Romsey. 
it appears that the Messrs. Tarver, of Col- 
derton Farm, near Andover (sons of M 
T.) have cultivated this wheat successfully , 
aud jt is by them only that the growth of ¢ 
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has been introduced into the different adja- 
cent counties. 

Married.| The Rev. T. Oxenham, of 
Worting, to Miss Hubbard, of Bacton. 

At Newchurch, Isle of Wight, the Rev. 
T. H. Wilkinson to Miss E. Parker. 

The Rev. R. Hampson, missionary to Cale 
cutta, to Harriet, youngest danghter of the 
late Mr. D. Orange, semor, druggist, of 
Portsea. 

Dr. Lazzaretto, R. N. resident physician 
0; Portsea, to Mrs. Lowe, relict of D. L. 
esq. solicitor. At Winchester, the Rev. Vv. 
Scott, second son of Sir Joseph S, hazt. of 
Great Barr Hall. Staffordshire, to Maria, 
third daughter oi the Rev. Dr. Gabell, head 
master of Winchester Ccileze. 

At Southampton,Colonel Wilson, to Miss 
Saunders. 

Dicd.| At Lymington, in his 46th year, 
Maor Wingtield, late of the 36th foot.— 
Anne, only daughter of the late Mr. J. Da- 
vis, alderman ot Salisbury. 

HEKTFORDSHIRE. 

At Hertford assizes, Miss Hardenn, daugh. 
terof a tradesman at Hatfield, obtained a 
vedict of 4,000]. damages against Mr. Cawg- 
ton, printer, of Finch-lane, Cornhill, for a 
breach of a promise of marriage. The 
promise was couched in these words :—<« ] 
will marry you as soon as circumstances 
will permit.” Subsequent to this, Mr. ¢. 
had purchased the wedding-ring, and pro- 
cured the license, and then abruptly broke 
off the match. The defendant had jnst 
come into the possession of a considerable 
property (20,00G1.) by the death of his fx- 
ther. 

Birth.) AtShenly Parsonage, Mrs. New- 
combe, wile of the Rev. T. N. rector, of u 
son. 

Died} In his 65th year, the Rev. D. 
Jenks, rector of Aldbury. 

KENT. 

The wheat in this district looks beautifully. 
We wish we could say the same of the bar- 
ley. Beans are complaimed of. Pears but 
an indifferent growth; but cherries, goose- 
berries, and currants, plentiful. Of appies 
a great abundance ; many trees are literally 
loaded, ard arc obliged to be propped up.-— 
It is too early to speak with confideice as to 
the ultimate preduce of the hop plant; but 
from_the present appearance, we have much 
to hope. 

Birth.] At her father’s house, W. Bald- 
wyn, esq. at Slede Hull, the wife of Major 
Tylden, of the engineers, of a son. 

Married.| At Speldhurst, near Tun- 
bridge, Lerd Cochraiie, to Miss C.C. Barnes, 
late of Bryanstone-street, London 

At Fakenham, Fr. Devey, esq. to Franges 
Buttivast. fourth daughter of J. B. esq. of 
kenningion, formerly of Norwich. 

At Hewkhurst, ‘the Rev. J. H. Howlett, 
vicar of Hollington, to Surah, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Fr. Ayerst. 

At Maidstone, Webster Gillman, esq. to 
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Miss FE. Woodroffe.—J. N. Abdy, esq. to 


©. Georgina, eldest daughter of TY. King. 


esy. 

Pied] At Sittinghourne, the Rev. Isaa 
Lighticot, of the establishment, in the urime 
wt life, and son to the Jate Mr. J. Lichitsoot, 
sohcitor, of Wigton. 

At Tudely, the Rev. Joseph Sanderson, 
rector, much respe cted. ile was born - 
Sebergham Church Town n,in Cumberland 
avout the year l 36, of a ver v respectable 
himnily, and was educated at the Grammar 

School there, ca that execelient classical 
ucdeuiew the late Rev. John Stubbs. Tle en- 

tered into holy erders. in 1787, and was se- 

eral years assistant in the Free Grammar 
Scho ‘fot Tunbridge, of which the learned 
ior. Knox, celevrated for his Essays and Ser- 
lie afterwards became 
private tutor in the famry of Lord le De- 
spencer who, in [8l4, as a reward for his 
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services, presenter him with the living of 


Tudeley ; but such is the uncertainty of “hu- 

man lite, he was not destined long to enjoy 
wt. «Fis death was in consequence of apo- 
plexy, the second attuck of which deprivec 
ais parishioners and the world of an exem- 
plary divine, ard a wortty member of sucie- 
ty. ‘he fatal evnaat was on Sunday, June 
the 2 i whine delivering his test from the 
pul) Lie was conve evel home.and i imme- 
«| ta ble’, but be seon after fell into a 
Cecpsicep, trom ¥ hich be awoke no more! 
flis only surviving brother, Vir. Thos. San- 
eerson (ef whom the readers of this maca- 
vine have before heard), is a person highly 
wistingnisned by his poetical productions. 
tle has lone celepraicd tae Pe veneer 


peanmes of mis native county (Lc Taumberiand) 


esend. Mrs. Poce.'.c. wife of Mr 
P. printer and bockseler, and oriy sister 
of R. iiinds, esg. one of the present core- 
ners. 

At Maidstone, Mr. Scalten, assistant to 
Wael; and Ellis, ironmonvers. 
At Cranbrook, Mir. T. Wilmshurst, mas- 


ter of the Bull lia for nearly haii a congury. 
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the Dunveon Te myer, bas fatelv heen tahen 
It is competed that 1,900 years and 
notvaurds have intervened since its first crec- 
top. The tlocr was formedef st Es, about 

’ l ani 1a Six or Cig ie me es 
syture, set on end, and bound nee nee rvith 
iron; thus forming a sort of pavemert — 
This stone work rested on a bed of solid 
ic@ about three feet in thickness. Be. 
neath the bed of mari, which the worlunen 
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hove just removed, a number of horses 
th have been and are almost daily dis. 
covering. The Tower has been orizinally 
ds agned va dungeon—the teeth, it may be 
e found very plentivully in other de. 
part ents of the castle. 

Owing to demands for increase of wages 
made by the dyers and spinners, during 


a aided, ar 


‘some days past, a turn out of persons eni- 


ployed in those branches of manufacture 
has been resorted to by the claimants. Pub- 
lhe processions of large bodies of dyers In 
cluding, of course, many boys and vers 
voung men, have paraded the streets of 
Manchester, presenting an orderly, but dis- 
tressing spectacle of unemployed persons, 
amounting to some thousands. On the 
same pian, combining the same undesirable 
effects, great bodies ‘of spinners have also 
becn marshalled, marching in sotemn order 
through selected districts in this town. Of 
these a great part are children, what is 
worse females; and te gross number of la- 
hovrers in this lire nov spending their time 
in idleness, is not less, it is said, than 11 or 
12.000 

In the gardens of Mr. France, 
bington, near Lis 
Inxs acucumber co: the eypla yn kind, mea- 
suming seven tect synth inches in length—and 
stil] increasire in magnitude ! 

Married.) Ve Pai or, esa. of Rhos 
Hel, Ashton-under-Ly ne, to Miss BE. Whita 
ner, youngest daughter of Mr. W. of Old- 
ham. 

Died.) At Lancaster, Mr. R. Jobknsen, 

unty treasurer. 

At Liverpocl, in his o6th year, T. Redte, 

esq. merchant. 


LINCOLNSIVIRE 


There is now living at Stourton, near 
i gin a cotiager, named Edward Dowse, al 
the advanced age of ©) vears and i) months 
whe enjoys his: ight s nd hearing, and, with 
the assistance of a rT e boy, manages his 
little farm and aitends Louth m arket regus 
lurly on foot. 

A correspondent of the Sheffield Iris com- 
plains of f the long suspension and delay that 
have attended the proceedings of a Com- 
risttee a appe inted (March Sth iast} to mves- 
tizate the church wardens acconnts, and t 
inquire into the “necessity and legality of a 

cuvch rate. Ife represents, atsome length, 
the inconvenience and injury that must be 


Su: “nod 13 consequence ot iurther pro- 


Cri tputicn. AC. 
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Crate a new cay i i the West en, ai 1nd 
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wil be erected hereafter im these Fens, a3 
oe of hy 
also one or more in the East Fer, 
Married.) At Grantham, G. Shi rg 8 
to Miss Palmer, daughte? of: the late nev 
P, 
bee 
~ ’ . 1 . + 
At Irby, Mr. W. Blackbousn, farmer etd 
erazier, to Miss Lows. 
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», Walker, esq. to Mrs. Dixon, widow of 
Capt. D both of Boston. 

Ag Bur eh, Mr. qT. stephens, an 
the excl ise. to Miss J J. Chi irlton. 

At Gainsbeoro’, Mr. G. Watson, of Huil, 
to Mrs. &teplhienson, widow, late of P verly, 

Mr. J. hirkbride, of Wood street, 
Che apside, London, to Mies El. W. Jeyes, 

Stamfore. 

Mr. J. Lowe. corniactor,son of Alderman 
Cheries L. of “tamtord, to Miss Peach, of 
Lddingten, daughter of R. P. esq. High 
shor ot Rutland. 

Ded.) At Louth, Mr. J. Walker, 62. 

At Kosten, Mrs. vi. Piysic, widow, late 
ot Fishtolt. 

At the house of her son-in-law. H. Soul- 
by, esy. (in Skirbeck Quarter) NPS. Sarah 
Barber, Wicow, ame mber of the Society of 
Friends, of Which she was an cider. ‘She 
was a well al and agreeable com- 
panion, and to the poor she was ever a 
hountiful benefactress. 

At Grantham, Jane Wachorn. This 
young woman was working at her rsnal oc- 
cupation in the fields, aud having 
some cold water whue very hot, her 

followed in three days aiterwards. 

MO SMOUTISUIRE 
At Ciepstow, Mr. Jas. Price, of 
fll 


Bi ton. 


oO 


oficer of 


oft 


drank 
death 


Died.) 

the Geer 
NORFOLE. 

M ani jed.] ‘The Rev. H. Dawson, M.A. 
second son of W. PE. esq. of St. Leonard's 

ii, Berks, to Juliana, youngest daughter 
of Sir Robert euxton, bart. of Shadwell 
I odge. 

Mr. J. of 


Ansell, — place, City 


} Fae 45! ' qQ 2 iohter 

rood, *fiddlesey. to Miss S. Booth, daughter 

. ey > q* ws ‘7 Tal «yy 

of the lave Mfr. 7V'. B. et tae Caustic Ins, Nore 
WICK 


In his 40th year, the Rev! E. 
Mieid, dissenting nmiinister, ef Wort- 
weil, near L¥erleston, 

At Norwich, in bis 65th vear, Mr. J. 
lie served the oifice of city 
speriifin b&8i2, 


Murray. 7 


YQ Nns*% rth. 


2, formeriv of the Sth 


\ “} Le J. 
. 4 | 
rect. ol toot. 


At Lyin, E. 
the &: 


Brewster, gent. 66, one of 
ocicty of friends, 


At Yarmouth. Mr. Craggy, formeriy an 
Cicer m -enstoms. 

Mr Firth, of East Dereham, 75. 
Sirict eae through a long and active 
lic had just'y intitled hin to the character 
ofan honest man. 

\f 


CC. Morion, merchant, of Downh am, 
mina of West Harling. He was in the 
act of playing on a bowling creen, when 
ising up from making a east he e omplaines 
of a pam at his heart, dropped down, and 
Instantly ' expiredi 


Mr. FE. Billing, of St. German's, near 
Lynn. 
In his 20th vear, Mr. T. Nottidge, of 


Christ college, Cambridge, second son of 
G. N. esq.of Castie Hedingkam. Hav- 
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ing received a violent fall from his gig the 
preceaing day, he was sudderly summoned 
irom the iewery paths oi lie, to practise 
the trying task of christian patience. Ile 
vas Considere? as a very promising youth. 
NOK’ ATIPTONSHIRE. 

The town anc neighbourhood of. North- 
ampton have becn ina _ of agitation and 
elarm for some mouths past, in consequence 
et a number of desperaic burglaries, &c. 
commitied mighty, It was not till very 
lately that a persen ef respectable apnear- 
ance and eccupation was suspected to guide 
the morenients o} this iormidable band.— 
The sang wore maske, and acted with ail 
that iny ierious, but decissve impetuosity, 
which characterise similar mneidents in Ger- 
man story. ‘The secret has been at length 
disclosed, and the inhabitants in general 
were struck with amazement at finding those 
very robbers acting in the day time as 
honest, industricus, sober residents of the 
Five of the multitude have been ap- 


town. 
prehended and brought up ter trial; one 


of the most imporgént among them has 
turned kine’s evidence. His rame is Ell 


r Hails, and he is by tradea baker. The 
four other prisoners «Muinards, George, 


Barrows, and Barwell) have been found 
gmity acd sentence o death passed on theny 
‘They have ali however been reprieved in 
consequence ef the earnest intercession of 
some of the princip val inhabitants. The 
prisoners bad lived in credit, and in their 
nocturnal Gepredations, wore maks and car- 
ricd fire-arins, but without powder ard 
sell. If interrepted, they behaved in tite 
most resolute a: . ferocious manner. 

Married.{ Mr. J. lace manw 
facturer, of Wellirchoro’, Miss Reb. 
hierridew ef Coventry. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

‘] Mra Pell, of Noitingham, de- 
livered of three fine children, two girls and 
a hey; the mother and chddren are ail 
likely to do well, 

Died.) At Nottingham, Mr. T. Cheadie, 
44. 

Mr. Joseph Vick, 45. 

Mr. C of the firm ef 
Cozens, and Ce, Lendon and Nottingham. 

At Newark, Anne, second daughter of Mr 
Alderman Reateti, 18. 

_ _ OAFORDSHIRT. 

Married.) D. r -, Warner, csq. A.B. ¢ of 
the University. to Sylviana Maria, younze 
daighier of the tai ate R. Ww. Vaughan 
of Bristol. 

Dicd.| At Oxtord, Mrs. A. Rennett, 
wile ot Mr. J. B. sub-treasurer of Ci:rist 
Church. 

At Henley-upon-Thames, in her 6 
Mrs. C, Innes. 

At Bicester, Mr. W. T. Wright, 25. 

SHROPSHIRF. 

The Salonian Journal makes mention of 
anew method of shoeing horses. It consists 
of two pieces joined by a hinge and defended 
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hy @ strong steel-headed rivet, which, by 
adapting itself to the expansion of the foot, 
is intended to yrevent contraction. 

'fow to make berm when in distress :-— 
Boil ene pourd of gocd flour, a quarter of a 
pound ot brown sugar, and a I|itile salt, in 
two guHons of water for an hour. When 
milk-warm bottle it and cork it close. It 
wil be fit ‘or use in 24 hours. One pint of 
of this will make 18 pounds of bread. 

Married.| Mr. Williams, solicitor, of 
Shrewsbury, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
Mr. T. Price, of the Strand, London. 

Died.) At Shrewsbury, Mrs. Ann Har- 
ris, 92. 

Jo hn Lyon, esq. 

At Welshpool, Miss Morris, of the Three 
Tuns Inn. 

Mr. T.K. Pritchard, surgeon, of Build- 
was, 54. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The streets of the town of Wellington are 
now paving for the first time. At laying 
the first stone, 700 loaves of bread were 
distributed amongst the poor in honour oi 
the event. 

A neat chapel was one ‘ned on Wednesday, 
July 15. at Mawboro’, near Axbridge. 

Married.| At Weils, R. Burtord, esa. 
to vee riott. ster of J. P. Tudway, esq. 

Capt. Wm. Britton, ot New York, to Miss 

- Pecker, o1 Wurmley. 

Mr. Stone, of Samford, to Miss Giles, of 
Vellowood Farm. 

Mr. M. Pomphrey, to Martha, second 
daughter of Mr. Ab. B. Pritchard, both of 
Portishead. 

Mr. C. Cook, second son of Mr. T. C. of 
Eath, to Miss M. Dew, of Bathwick. 

At Bath, R. W. Erowne ese. to Alicia 
Powell, eldest daughter of Dr. Chici-ester. 

Died.) At Lath, Mr. John Portch, many 
years resident in the city. 

Mrs. Martha Whitmarsh, of Salisbury. 

Mrs. Mary Thompson, 103, many years 
cook to the late Mrs. Plunkett, of the Cir- 
cus. 

At Taunton, in his 17th year, Henry, only 
son of Henry Edridge, esq. of Margaret 
street, Cavendish square, London. 

At Overn Hill, near Bristol, Dr. Joseph 
Mason Coxe. 

At Bristol Hotwells, Miss Langton, eldest 
daughter ot W. Core L. esq. colonel of the 
Oxtordshire militia. ; 

At Bathiord Vicarage, FE). Arabella, the 
intere:ting and eldest daughter of the Rev. 
J, Wiliams. This afflicted parent has to 
hewail the Joss, within a short time past, of 
an anuabie wife,son, and daughter, an unde, 
und a nephew. 

At Leyton, aged 22, Eliza, eldest doug hter 
of Isaac Soily, esq. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Fourteen colliers have been committed 
to Stafi erd jail, making the numbers which 
rave been committed 76; besides 40 in the 
prison at Wolverhampton. The charge is, 
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for absenting themselves from their master’s 
empioy, and for retusing to work tor wages 
that had jreviously heen agreed for. 

Married.) At Stoke-upeu-Trent, J. W, 
Rathbone. esq. of Coton End, near Gomsall, 
to Miss Johnson, of High Croft House. 

Mr. Jos. Willianisor, to Miss Perry, both 
of Haniey. 

Died. | 
dow. 

At Wolverhampton, Miss Mary Homer, 
26.—Mr. John Bridgwood, 83. 

At Aston, near Woore, Francis, son of 
W. Pymm, esq. 46. 

SUFFOLK. 

Harvest has commenced in many parts of 
the country, under a very favourable pro- 
spect with respect to wheat, which has been 7 
much improved by the late refresh 7 
showers of rain. There is also great reason 
to hope that berleys have not suffered so 7 
much as to cause an alarm of aby scarcity — 
of that grain. 

The parish church of Horringer, near 
Bury, has undergone a tiereuzh repair, 
and the Gothic tower has been ornamented 
with a complete new ring of six betis, cast 
by Mr. Dotson, of Downham, in the key 
ot A, the tenor weighing 11 cwt. 

Upwards of 50 beautiful Roman coins 
have been lately discovered in a field be- 
longing to the Marquis Cornwallis, near 
Eye. ‘From the ¢ great length of time they 
had remained in the earth, the workmen had 
considerable difficulty in getting them out 
entire. 

Married.|] At Tpswich, Henry Hayward, 
gent. leaving a widow ard 11 children.— 
Mrs. Reinhold, 80, third daughter of the 
late Rev. W. Reeve. 

At Hadleigh, the Rev. W. B. Bransby, oi 
Kenton, to Ann, daughter ot Mr. J. Pritty. 

Died.| At Pialesworth, in his 8 ist ycar, 
Edw. Vincent, gent. ce 

At Beccles, Mr. John Turncr, late ser 
jeant in the Ist regt. of dragoon guard: ~ 
He entered the army in 1765, and “served 4 
in the battle of Minden. 

At Gienham. in a {riend’s house in his 
40th year, the Rev. E. Blomfield, of Reden- 
hall, with Harleston, leaving a wife and — 
eight children. « 

Mr. J. Lucking, of Shellow Hall. 

At Staningfield, 83, the Rev. Peter Jen 
kins, a Ca tholic minister, many years 4 ~ 
resident in the town and neighbourhood of 
Bury. lie was a liberal friend to the poor, — 
and was deservedly estiemed tog his learning 
and undffected simplicity. 

In her 54th year, Rebecca, wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Haddock, of Botesdale. | 

At her father’s house in epee ge ne 
her ¢8th year, H. Mary, wile of Mr. Jag: 7 
gard, draper, oi Bury. She bore a tedious 7 
affliction with great Christian fortitude. 

SURREY. a 

Births.] Mrs. Parrot, jun. of a daugl* 7 

ter, at Tooting. 


At Stafford Mrs. Padmore, wi- 
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The lady of H. C. Worth, esq. of Bever- 
ley Cottage, of a daughter. 

‘Married.]. Mr. H. Goodrich Willett, of 
Brixton, youngest son of F. W. esq. banker, 
of Brandon, in Suffolk, to Eliza, daughter of 
the late Thos. Grundy, esq. 

At Clapham, the Rev. Matthew Morris 
Preston, A. M. fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to Eliza, eldest daughter of 
the late Francis Garratt, esq. of Clapham 
Common. 

H. L. Albert, esq. late of the Sth regt. to 
Jane, only daughter of M. Wilkes, esq. of 
Godstone. 

At Kingston, at the Friend's meeting 
house, Joseph Marsh, of Watling street, 
London, to Elizabeth, 2d daughter of T. 
Shewell, esq. of Camberwell. 

Died.| At Cobham Park, in his 67th 
year, after a tedious illness, Harvey Chris- 
tian Combe, esq. alderman, and many years 
M.P. for the city of London. 

At Blackheath, of an enlargement of the 
heart, Esther, the only remaining daughter 


' of Edw. Stirling, esq. in her 11th year. 


This is the third loss of the same afflicting 
nature experienced by Mr. S. within the 


- last four months. 


SUSSEX. 

The contract to execute the works of the 
Arundel and Portsmouth canal has been 
made with Messrs. Dyson and Thornton 
(engineers of the county of York) at 28,000I. 
below Mr. Rennie’s original estimate. 

Lewes, July 18:—* Our farmers are with 


| cheerfulness looking forward to a golden 


harvest A season more favourable to the 


_ growth of wheat was never experienced ; 


the quality must be excellent, and the quan- 


» tity most abundant.” 
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There is now in the possession of Mr. J. 
Bridger, of Pagham, near Chichester, a 
goose 36 years old, which this season laid 
3l eggs! 

Married.| At Rye, J. Henderson, esq. 
of Ludgate Hill, to Miss L. Selsby, of Wal- 
worth. : 

Died.| At Brighton, Mrs. C. Bostock, 
relict of the late Rev. S. B. vicar of East 
Grinstead. 

After a long illness, C. Garth Colleton, 
esq. of Haines Hall, in Berkshire. 


At Bognor, W. J. Coltman, esq. of Up- 


per Harley street, London. 

At Bishopstoke, Cordelia, wife of Captain 
Henry B. Mason, R. N. 

At Staplehurst, in the 
an illness of three months, William Allen, 
aged two years and five months. Before 
his illness this child could imitate, with sin- 
gular promptitude, the reading and singing 
of psalms and hymns; and in his expiring 
moments he made an attempt to sing, and 
with almost his last breath was heard to 
articulate: “ Lord receive mé !”—a singular 


instance of the effect of early religious in- 
struction. 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married. At Coventry, @. G. Smith, esq. 
late of the 9th lancers, to the Baroness de 
Daubrawa. ; 

Died.} At Birmingham, Mr. R. Tim- 
mins. 

Mr. T. Dale, of the Rein Deer Inn. 

Mrs. Bendrey, daughter of Mr. J. Thaynes, 
of Litchfield. 

At Stratford upon Avon, J. Payton, esq. 
twice mayor of the borough, 72. 

At the Hotel, Leamington Spa, ofan apo- 
plectic fit, M. Reid, esq. of Leicester, and 
brother of Dr. R. of Grenville-street, Lon- 
don.—Also at Leamington, from sudden ill- 
ness, Sir Thomas Barnard, bart. D.C. L. 
well known fer his zealous labours and writ- 
ings philosophical and moral. His title de- 
scendsto his only brother, Mr. Barnard, 
merchant, of Pall-Mall, London. 


WESTMORELAND. 

When Mr. Krougham resigned the con- 
test for this county, the final state of the 
poll (only the Sth day) was—For Lord 
Lowther, 1,211; Colonel Lowther, 1,157; 
Mr. Brougham, 889. 


WILTSHIRE. 

The first stone of a new county gaol was 
lately laid at Salisbury with much ceremo- 
ny. Estimate of the expenses of the buiid- 
ing 21,0001. . 

Married.] At Salisbury, the Rev. R. 
Fletcher, B. A. of Cobham Common, to M. 
C. Louisa, youngest daughter of R. Tho- 
mas, M. D. 

Mr. J. Longe, of Tockenham, to Miss S. 
Hopkins, of Lyneham. 

Died.| Miss Luxford, sister to Mr. L. 
solicitor, of Bradford, and to the late Mr. 
L. editor and jint proprietor of the Salis- 
bury and Winchester Journal. 

In the prime of life, universally beloved 
and regretted, Miss Pinnock, of Salisbury, 
eldest daughter of the late J. Pinnock, esq. 
of Winchester. This lady was on a visit at 
the house of J. Woodridge, esq. solicitor, 
and returning from a drive with Mrs. W. m 
her phaeton, the horse suddenly became 
restive from a reptile creeping out of a 
hedge, when she was thrown from her scat 
with such violence, as to produce a contusion 
on the brain, which occasioned her death.— 
Mrs, W.-escaped unhurt; but her son, who 
was driving them, was thrown from the box, 
and severely, bruised. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The City of Worcester has published an 
advertisement inviting persons willmg to 
contract for the erection and completion of 
a gas work capable of supplying 1000 
burners ; to send tenders &c. stating the 
buildings, the retorts, condensing cistern, 
purifiers, tar vessels, gasometers, tanks, 
pipes, and all other requisites for the com- 
pletion of the works. The gas company’s 
engineer to exhibit a plan of the City, to 
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shew the length of prpes wanting and site 
where the works are to be erected. 

The late Thomas Ingram, esq. of Tick- 
nell, near Bewdley, has bequeated the sum 
af 6001. the interest whereof to be applied 
to the payment of a clergyman, who is an- 
nually to preach in Birmingham, or else- 
where (as the governors in Birmingham 
Free School shall direct) a sermon to en- 
force humane treatment to all dumb animals, 
particularly horses. 

The accounts from the hop-plantations 
are generally favourable; on the strong 
tands and wood lands, the plant looks re- 
markably well; in other situations, the ap- 
pearance is not so geod. 

The orchards throughout all the cyder 
counties never displayed a richer appear- 
ance, m a productive district, four hogs- 
heads were lately sold from 201, to 60]. per 
hogshead. 

Birth.) -At Spring Bank, the Iady of J. 
Byrne, esq. of a son. 

YORKSHIRE. 

The farmers of the West Riding have 
been actively engaged in the hay harvest, 
and a finer season for this purpose has not 
been known inthe memory of man The 
crop is slender, but being gathered in excel- 
lent condition, there will be no loss, and the 
saving of expence in making hay will go far 
towards compensating the farmer. 

Kiln Croft Mill, the property of Messrs. 
Marmaduke, Fox, and Co. of Dewsbury, 
has been lately destroyed by fire. The fire 
broke out about two or three o'clock in the 
morning; and though the alarm was spee- 
dily given, in less than three hours the 
whole was reduced to aheap of ruins. No- 
thing was saved, and the damage is estimat- 
ed at 8,000], about one half of which is 
insured. 

It appears from the Sheffleld Mercury, 
that many of the inhabitants have been much 
annoyed by the forwardness of young men 
placing themselves on Sundays in the door- 
ways of different shops, &c. To check this 
intrusion, the shop-kcepers have im general 
fixed a slanting piece of board, made to fit a 
groove at the bottom of the door, and so ad- 
justed as to hang a little over the step, and 
thus completely to exclude admission. 

On Wednesday, July 8, the first stone of 
the remaining half of Ouse Bridge was laid, 
and the first abutment finished in the short 
space of six days. The workmanship <n 
general is performing with -correctness and 
dispatch ; nor has any accident hitherto oc- 
curred to any concerned in the undertaking. 

Died.| At Leeds, Mr. J. Nixon, 60, of 
the firm of Fisher, Nixon and Co. mer- 
chants; an universal benignity in his cha- 
racter had won him general esteem. 

Mrs, Backhouse, wife of Mr. D. B. 45, 
dyer. 

James, eldest son of Mr. James Robinson, 
hosier, 17. 


\t Scarborough, Mr. P. Beverley. 


[Aug. l, 


At Knaresborough, Mr. W. Young, 74, 
of the Elephant and Castle. 

At Sheffield, Mr. Charles Booth, 30, late 
proprietor of the Royal Alexander coach 
trom Sheffield to Leeds.—Mr. Flockton, 23, 

At Ferrybridge, Lieut.-Gen. Wm. Simp- 
son, of Pitcorthy. 

At Beverley, at an advanced. age, Mrs. 
Sterne, relict of the late R. S. esq. of Hull. 

At Hull, Mrs. Coates, 79, wife of Mr, | 
Henry C. merchant. 

Robert Crowe, esq. of Kiplin, in the N. 
Riding, leaving only one child, married to 
John de Léval, Earl of Tyrconnel. 

In his 77th year, Mr. D. Jennings, 
worsted manufacturer, of Sowerby Hail, 
near Halifax. 

At an advanced age, Mr. Wm. Sharpe, 
boat-builder, of Knotiingley, near Ferry- 
bridge. 

The Rev. J. Petch, 45, vicar of North 
Cave. 

At Cayton, near Scarborough, 72, Mr. T. 
Nesfield, corn-factor. 

Sarah Firth, of Bradley, 75: within the 
last sixteen years, this unfortunate person 
has been accused and persecuted by an 
illiterate neighbourhood as a witch ! 

John Hardwick, 86, 


Chippy. He fell from his cart while loading 
hay, in consequence of which his neck was 
dislocated, and he died mstantly. He had 
been a constant attendant on Leeds market 
for nearly seventy years. 


SCOTLAND. 


Law Appointments in Scotland.—Jomn 
Hope, esq. to be one of his Majesty’s Ad- 
vocates Depute, in the room of Mr. M‘Cor- 
mick, appointed Sheriff of Bute; Robert - 
Bruce, esq. to be Sheriff of the county oi 
Argyle; and Thomas Maitland, esq. to be 
Sheriff of the county of Wigton. 


In Sanda, one of the Orkney Isles, the 4 


sand has lately been blown away to the depth 
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of nearly twenty feet and has discovered the 


remains of buildings of a remote antiquity 


inclosed by stone walls nearly half a mile in| 


extent ; some of the houses are very large 


and roofed with stones of prodigious siz, 


There are circular tumuli, each containing ~ 
three graves, none of which are more than | 


four feet six inches in length, and there isno | ~ 


tradition afloat that can throw light on these 
very curious remains which have undergone | 
hitherto but a very slight investivation. y 

Aberdeen, July 18, during this week of |” 


ten days past, a number of whales of the . 
species called Spinners, have appeared 0 — 


this coast, and in ou> bay some of them ~ 
apparently of such prodigious size as to be 7 
from 80 to 90 feet in length, and large! 
than the common whale killed at Greenland. 


On coming up to blow, they raise the) 7 
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water to a considerable height, its appe@l | 
ance at @ distance is that of a column d x 


smoke. . i 
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IRELAND 
The Corporation, and most of the public 


bodies of Dublin, have voted Addresses to Mr, - 


Grattan, expressive of their abhorrence of 
the late flagrant outrage offered to his 
person in the proceedings of the late 
election. 

At Dublin, W. Kavanagh, esq. The funeral 
procession to Bonnis House, the splendid 
mansion of Mr. K. was attended by about 
forty gentlemen’s carriages, and by upwards 
of 3600 persons. During the last summer, 
Mr. K’s expenditure for the relief of the 
poor of his neighbourhood exceeded 2000}. 
besides whieh he gave employment to up- 
wards of 100 workmen or labourers. His 
noble mansion and extensive estates, worth 
20,0001. per annum, devolve to his brother 
Thomas Kavanagh, esq. of Ballyragget. 

Died.| On his estate at Coolmine, Ald. 
Kirkpatrick, esq.; Alderman of Dublin; 
twelve children, six sons and six daughters 
survive him, 

ABROAD. 

Died.) At Pisa, in Tuscany, where she 
went for the benefit of her health, the Hon. 
Charlotte Plunkett, sister to Lord Clon- 
curry. In 1803 she was married to Ed- 
ward, eldest son to Lord Dunsany, by 
whom she has left two sons and one 
daughter. 

At Calcutta, of an epidemic fever, Mr. H. 


Treland.—Abroad. 
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Coldwell, 21, second effiicer of the Fast In- 
dia Company’s ship the Frederick-Maria, 
and second son of the late Mr. T. C. of 
Wakefield. 

At Angostura on the Oronoko, South 
America, after five day's illness of the cli- 
mate fever, Richard, second son of Mr. €. 
Davis, of South Hayes; he was considered 
as a: youth of promising talents. 

On his passage from India, Colonet Kelly, 
of the 24th regiment. This gentleman had 
distinguished himself in the service of his 
country in America, in Egypt, in the Penin- 
sula, where he was severely wounded, and 
lastly in the Nepaul war. He was on his 
return to Europe for the recovery of his 
health. 

At Mizapore, Nov. 8, Captain Andrew 
O'Shea, of the 8th native regiment, second 
son of A. O'S. esq. of Baker street, Port- 
man-square. 

At Weymar, Prince Kourakin. 

On the 30th of May, off the Western Is- 
lands, on his passage from Bengal, Mr. T’. 
Trew, 23, of the East India Company's 
ship Minerva, son of Mr. T. of Southbrook, 
near Exeter. 

In Barcelona, Captain-Gen. Castanos, 
commander-in-chief at the battle of Baylem, 
in the Peninsular war. 

At Rio Janeiro, Commodore John Doug- 
las, 62 








REPORT IN CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


+ i 


Mr. Gay Lussac has announced it as his opinion that the apparent conversion of 


animal bodies into fat is merely a deception, and is nothing else than the wasting away of 
the muscular fibres while the fat remains. In corroboration of this opinion he states that 
fiorin of blood, being kept in water renewed once every two or three days for three months, 
was all wasted away and no fat whatever remained. Muscle of beef and liver being 
treated in the same way, some fatty matter remained. Dr. Thomson however has little 
doubt that something more than mere putrefaction takes place, at least in certain cases 
and adduces the following fact. About the year 1684 a poor woman was drowned ina 
mossin Ayrshire and carried for interment to a neighbouring church-yard, but the curate 
refused to permit her body to be interred in consecrated ground. She was in consequence 
carried back and buried in the place where she was found. The proprietor of the estate 
had the curiosity Jast year to open the grave. The body was found entire and even the 
plaid in which it had been wrapped was in good preservation: but the whole body was 
converted into a saponaceous matter. A portion cut from the thigh and sent to the Glas- 
gow museum was examined by Dr. Thomson. On treating it with alcohol he found it 
composed chiefly of adipocire, but there remained undissolved a number of thin films, 
exactly resembling in appearance the coats of the bladder. The quantity of fatty matter 
= bo instance was by far too great to suppose it to have pre-existed in the living 
ody. 

At the last meeting of the French Academy of Sciences, M. Gay Lussac communicated 
a note upon a new metal discovered by Professor Stromeyer of Gottingen, and named 
cadmium. It is as white as tin, combines easily with other metals, and fuses and volatilizes _ 
in less time than zinc. It is found in abundance in the mines of the last mentioned metal. 
Its specific weight is 8. 65.. This discovery is expected by M. Gay Lussac to prove of 
great importance to the arts, on account of the properties possessed by the new metal, and 


of those which it has the power of imparting to metals with which it is capable of amalga- 
Mating, 








9? Chemical Report. [ Aug. ], 
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Dr. M‘Culloch has discovered two new minerals in Scotland. The first is easily recog. 
nized by its resemblance to indurated steatite or noble serpentine and by its green colour, 
on afresh fracture, shortly turning to black, when it can scarcely be distinguished by 
the eye trom jet or dry coal ; it is also intusible before the blow-pipe. Dr. M. has given 
it the name of ch/orophacite, from its most obvious property. It occupies amygdaloidal 


cavities in the trap rocks.—The second is a white powder of a harsh feel, but incapable — 


of scratching glass and nearly as fusible as that substance, producing a transparent colour. 
less bead; characters sufficient to distinguish it from any mineral hitherto described. |; 
occupies similar cavities in trap, and he has given to it from its leading character the name 
of conite. 

A. THERIOSCOPE.— Professor Leslie, of Edinburg, has invented an instrument called an 
Attherioscope, for measuring the cold transmitted from the higher regions of the atmo. 
sphere into the lower. By thisthe relative temperature of remote and elevated as well as 
of accessible parts may be ascertained. Thedeductions already drawn from the use of the 
Etherioscope are, that cold pulses shoot downward from the sky, and warm pulses are 
sent upward from the heated air near the earth. 

New ALkKALi.—The New Alkali discovered in Sweden by M. Arfwedson has attracted 
great attention in the chemical world. It has been called Lithia, and was first found in 
the Mineral Petalite at Utoen. It is readily obtained by fusing the mineral with pot-ash, 
dissolving the wholein Muriatic Acid, evaporating to dryness, and digesting in Alcohol, 
Lithia is at the rate of about 5 per cent. in the Petalite; but in the Triphane or Spody. 
mene it reaches to 8 per cent. The mine at Utoen also produces another substance, 
crystallized lepidolite, in which it is in the proportion of 4 percent. Pure Lithia is very 
soluble in water , has a very acrid and caustic taste, and acts powerfully on biue vegetable 
colours. It also acts strongly on platinum when heated, hasa strong affinity for acids, and 
a very high neutralizing power, even surpassing that of Magnesia. The proportion of its 
oxy en is calculated at from 43. 5 to 44. 84 per cent. 

The numerous quarries and excavations lately made about the metropolis of Scotland, 
and particularly on the Calton Hull have aiforded many objects of curiosity to the Mine 
ralogist and Geologist. What is most worthy of remark is, that the Calton Hiil has dis- 
closed numerous appearances so destructive of the theory of its volcanics formation, and 


conclusive of its crystallization from a state of aqueous solution, that it may be said to ~ 


have almost destroyed the Huttonian doctrine in the city of its birth. 

Zircon has been found imbedded in granite veins or beds near Fort Augustus, in the 
North of Scotland. 

* Anapparently rich vein of Antimony has been discovered on the estate of the Earl of 
Fife,in Bamffshire. A specimen of the ore, analysed by Professor Jameson, of Edin- 
burgh, was found to contain 70 parts of the metal, and 30 of sulphur. 

Dr Jacob, demonstrator of anatomy in the University of Dublin, has diseovered and 
demonstrated in his lectures on the diseases of the eye, this spring, a membrane covering 
the external surface of the retina in man and other animals. Its extreme delicacy accounts 
for its not having been hitherto noticed. He arrived at thediscovery by means of a new 
method of displaying and examining this and other delicate parts. He argues from ana- 
logy the necessity of the existence of such a membrane, as parts so different in structure 


and functions as the retina and choroid coat must otherwise be in contact, in contradiction | 


to the ,. rovisions of the animal ceconomy in general. He intends shortly to lay before 


the public a detailed account of the discovery, with the method of displaying the mem. — 


branes. 

CRYSTALLIZATION oF T1in.—This art which has of late attracted much notice on ac- 
count of its facility of application and brilliant effect was discovered accidentally about 
three years ago by a Frenchman, named Baget, at Brussels, though his claim is quer 


tioned by others. The process is stated as follows :—Dissolve four ounces of muriate of — 
soda in eight ounces of water, and add two ounces of nitric acid; or, eight ounces of 


water, two ounces of nitrie acid, and three ounces of muriatic acid; or, eight ounces of 
water, two ounces of muriatic acid, and one ounce of sulphuric acid. Either of thes 
mixtures is to be poured warm in a sheet of turned iron, placed upon a vessel of stone- 


ware ; it isto be poured in in separate portions till the sheet is completely covered: it is” 


then to he plunged into water, slightly acidulated, and washed. The operation is com- 
pleted by drying. 


A tin-plate submitted to this process instead of a pallid surface, assumes the appearance 


of mother of pearl in richness of colour, and shoots forth into an infinite variety of figures 
and reflections, equal to enamel, and uncommonly picturesque. 
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[ 93 ] 


BANKRUPTS 


rnoM JUNE 23 To JULY 23, 1818, INCLUSIVE. 
Where the address of the Sulicitor is not mentioned, he must be understood to reside at the 


sane place as the bankrupt, 


The Solicitors’ names are between parentheses. 





ABBOT S. Swithins lane, London, merchant 
(Sweet & Stokes, Basinghall-st. 

Alcock E. Atherstone, Warwick, hat-manufacturer 
(Carter; Coventry 

Armitage W. sen. Thorne, Yorkshire, mariner. 
(Walmsley, Hull & Ellis, Chancery lane 

Ashworth A. Stanfield, Yorkshire, fustian manu- 
facturer (Radley, Oldham 

Ashworth J. Manchester, grocer 
Temple 

Attwood J. Oldbury, Salop, victualler (Swain & 
Co. Frederick’s p!. Old Jewry 

Rall J. Watting-st London, straw hat manufacturer 
(Sweet & Stokes, Basinghall-street 

Rarlow J. Blackburn, Lancaster, bookbinder (Ro- 
binson, Blackburn. 

Baron M. Caleford, Gloster, scrivener (Adding- 
tou & Giegory, Bedford-row 

Barton J. St. James’s place, St. Jamies’s street, 
dress naker 

Hiore R. Craven-place, Bayswater, stone mason 
(Dawson, Saville place 

Blowen J. H. Tower hill, gun maker (E£vitt & 
Rixons, Haydon square 

Booth W. G. & R. Bishopwearmouth, ship builders 
(Blackiston, Symond’s Inn 

Butt J. St. John's, Wapping, common brewer 
(Rowland & Young, Lincolu’s Inn 

Clegg J.C. Manchester, timber merchant (Hurd 
& Co. Temple 

Colbourn J. Pudding lane, London, fish salesman 
‘Bower, Clifiord’s Inn 

Cooke & Brennan, Strand, Lendon, dealers in mu- 
sical instruments (Milve & Parry, Temple 

Coward T. Langholm Bridge, Lancaster, duller 
(Baxter & Bowker, Gray's Inn place 

Cunliffe R. Astley, Lancashire, shopkeeper (Gas- 
hell, Wigan 

Dusson W. Wetherby, 
(Lake, Dowgate hill 

Ford J. Bidborough st. Burton Crescent, builder 
(Cope, Wilson str. Gray’s Inn 

Gibbs J. Bishopsgate Without, grocer, tea dealer 
(Swain & Co. Frederick’s piace 

Gedwin E. Tottenham Court-rcad, cheesemonger, 
(Poole & Greenfield, Gray’s Inn-square 

Hall M. & Hall T. Kingston-upon Hull, woollen- 
drapers (Spence, Thresdneedle str. 

Hoinby T. the younger, Appleby, Westmoraland, 
draper (Poole & Greentield, Gray’s Inn 

Hornsby T. Cornhill, stockbroker (Jennings. & 
Collier, Cary st. Lincoln's Inu 

Jones J. Cambridge, cabinet maker (Toone & 
Mill, Eedford row : iene 5 


(Makinson, 


Yorkshire, innkeeper 


Knight R. Stone Breaks, Yorkshire, clothier 
(Clarke & Co. Chancery lane 
Lie R. Gieat Winchester st. underwriter (Parran 


Winchester str. 

Lindars W. Fetsworth, Oxon, innkeeper (Rose & 
Siater, Gray's Jun square 

Lippeat W. Kennicot, Somerset, tallow chandler 
(i ghinoore, Seotlaud yard 


Mitchell J. St. James’s str. wine merchant (Kearsy 
& Spurr, Bishopsgate st. 

Moly J. B. Hawk Church, Dorset, baker (King é& 
Lukin, Bedford row 

Oakley G. & Evans J. O:d Bond st. upholders 
(Oakley & Birch, Martin's lane 

Oliver J. R. Blackheath, mariner 
Fenchurch str. 

Pearson J. W. Great Marlborougl) st. dentist. 
(Davis &’Son, Lothbury 

Phillips J. Eaton st Pimlico coal merchant (Wet- 
tig, Duke st. Portland place. 

Philipps T. Waking, Pembrokeshire (Slade & 
Jones, Gray's Inn 

Pritchard J. Church lane, Whitechapel, cooper 
(Tilbury, Falcon court, Aldersgate st. 

Ranford J. Bermondsey, Surrey, tripeman (Drew 
& Sons Bermondsey str. 

Rawlinson R. Manchester, pawabroker (Laycoc!, 
Ashton uader-Lyne 

Reeves J. Hornblotton, Somerset, victualler (King 
& Lukin, Bedford row. 

Rowbotham J. Macclesfield, timber dealer (Be!! 
& Broderick 

Rudge W. Carburton st. Fitzroy sq. dealer (Penai- 
son, St. Helen’s place 

Seldon D. Liverpool, merchant 
Bunce, Temple 

Sherry J. Romsey, hatter (Bogue Clement's [nn 

Smith C. Bristol, boot maker (Bigg, Southamp- 
ton buildings, Chancery lane 

Southall B. Laysters, tlerefordsiire, farmer (Wal. 
ker, Lincoln’s [nn 

Stevens J. Colbrooke, Devon, maltster (Luxmore, 
Red Lion square. 

Taylor S. Liverpool, chemist & diuggist (Blach- 
stock & Buna, Temple 

Taylor J. Lewisham, linea draper (Comerford, 
Throgmorton str. 

Tickell J. Brig-honse, Cumberland, broker 
nell, Staple’s Inn 

Todd & Wright, Tichborne st. Haymarket, haber- 
dashers (Dawson, Saville passage, 

Tomling J. Chad's row, Gray’s Inn lane, brick- 
layer (Weston & Co. Fenchurch st. 

Tomlinson W. Nottingham, haberdasher (Law- 
rence, Deans court, Dootors’ Commons. 

Tucker B Bristol, dealer (Uicks & Braikenridge, 
Bartlett's buildings 

Walcot T. Portsea, linen draper (Cousteen & Ro- 
binson, Walbrook 

Walker T. George st. Mary-le-bone, haberdashe-> 
(Carlon, High st. Mary le-bone 

Watkins & Careless, Aldermanbury, warehouse- 
men (King, Serjeant’s Inn 


(Rivington, 


(Blackstock 4 


(Clen- 


- West T. Manchester, builder (Appleby & Ser- 


jeant, Gray's Inn 
Whee'er S. A. Birmingham, merchant (Tooke, 
Holborn court, Gray’s Inn 
Wooddeson T. W. Dover st. Piccadilly, upholdes 
(Brocks & Grane, John st. Bedford row. 
Wriglit R, Liverpool, merchant (Anste & Wright, 
King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 








DIVIDENDS. 


Abishams G. Aug. 12 
Ashby T. Aug. 8 
As'toa J. July 28 
Berber W. Aug. 10 
Fiend J. jun, Aug. 13 


Bradley G. Aug. !1 

Broadbent W. Aug. 7 

Brooke J. Aug. 10 

Bruce, Brown, & Scott, Aug. 8 
Bryant J. W. Aug. 1 


Calverts A. Tuly 18 
Chanter R. Ang. 4 
Clarke S. Oct. 17 
Cole J. Aug. 12 
Cox G. M. July 18 





94 Certificates—Canal and Dock Shares. 


Crespin G. de Mauny, Aug. & 
Crohat & Steveuson, Aug. 3 
Cross J. Aug. 20 
Cumberlidge J. Aug. 1 

Curry T. July 31 

Dawks T. Aug. C2 

Dodson R. Aug. 3 

Dyrham A. July @8 

F.dwards T. T. Aug. 5. 
Everett N. Ang. 3 
Gigney J.S. Aug. | 
Gilmore W. Aug. 22 
Glover D. Aug. 1 
Fairlamb J. Aug & 
Featherstonhaugh J. 
Holcrow S. Aug & 
flamilton & Turkington, Aug. 11 
Humble W. Juiy 23 

Jackson W. 5. Sept. 8 

Johnson J. July 28 

Johnson T. B. Aug 1° 

Jump & Hargroves, Aug. IL 


Aug. 8 


Keltv A. July 18 
Kent D July 31 
Kerkham J. July 31 


King W. Aug. 4 
Kirkpatrick J. Aug. 13 


Abel J. S. Liverpool, Aug,8 
Antrobus J. Casticion, Aug. 4 
Barber E. Bradwell, Aug. 8 
Pardth D. Houndsditeh, Aug 8 
Bartcoa W. Doncaster, July %38 
Reustead W. Aldgate, July 28 
Boycott R. Newport, Aug. 3 
Carmichael J. Covent Garden, 
Auz.8 


Croucher J. H. Alie str. July °8 


Lawrence W. July °8 
Lawson W. July 2 

Lawton W. Aug. 12 

Lioyd T. July 28 

Lovegrove R. Aug. + 
Mackcoull J. July 18 
Mackenzie & Roper, Aug. 1 
Mackenzie & Abbott, Aug. 11 
Matthewman J. Aug.1 
Mercer W. July °8 

Miller J. & J. Aug. 1 

Miller T. Aug, 4 

Molony M. Jaly 18 

Naish F. July 28 

Osborne J. Aug. 

Paliner R. Aug. 1 

Parkes B. July 28 

Payne W. Aug. 3 

Pelham M. A. Oct. 24 
Phillips Sir Richard, Aug. 1 
Pickering T. Aug. 8 

Pigram J. Aug. & 

Raine & Shout, Aug. 1 
Reynolds & Kendal, Aug. 1 
Ridley J. Sept. 8 

Robinson G. & S. Aug. 1 
Rowlandsen I. & Brien, Aug. 1 





_ —_—_~—, 





CERTIFICATES, 


Franklis W. Painswick, Aug. 8 
Gregory G. Chester, July 28 
Jiaslam & Arno!u, Rochester, 
“Aug. 4 

Hazlehurst M. Liverpoo!, Aug. 4 
Hlerbeit S. Newton, Oxon. Aug. 1 
Hocton J. Upholland, Ave. 8 
Johnson A. Manchester, July °8 
Lachian J. Alie street, Aug. i 
Lawrence W. Cid str. Ang. 8 


[Aug. I, | 


Russell G. Aug. 15 4 
Sandwell R. B. Aug. 15 : 
Scriveus J & J. Aug. 1 Bs 
Southcombe G. Aug. 3 ‘a 


Spencer T. Aug. 11 | 
Stansfield J. Aug. 8 . 
Sugden & Gamble, Aug. 3 


#55 


Tappendenny J. & J. Aug. 13 4s 
Taylor M. Aug. 1 : 
Tetley M. Aug. 1 * 
Thomas J. P. Aug. I < 
Titford W. & R. July 28 a 
Tompson J. Aug. 12 ’ 
Toulmin O. July 14 ¢ 
Wakefields J. & E. & E. Pray 
& J. Miers, Aug. 4 

Walsh B. Aug. 4 : 
Wardley G. Aug. 11 J 


Warne W. Aug. 11 
Wells T. July 30 
Wilcox F. Aug. 8 
Wilks W. Aug. 10 : 
Williams G. Aug. 8 3 
Williams W. Aug. 1 

Wingfield J. Aug. 1 4 
Woovisey W. July 23 . 
Young W. Aug, 3 


? 


Redmayne T. Preston, ~— 1 S 
Senior K. Bristol, Aug ? 
Sinees i, romans. Aug.8 Se 
Smith J. Duke street, Ang. 11 | 
Spear A. Basinghall st. Aug. 11 | 
Spence J. Providence row, Ang.s | 
Siandish J. Liverpool, Aug.4 [7 
Tett P. Seaton, Aug. 1 I 
Vaudersteen & Daycock, ye 7 
gate street, Aug, 1 











Dean 3. Poplar, Auz. 1) Land E. Warwick-row, Aug. 1 Wigglesworth W. & J. Halitar, § ee 
Delcambre A. Bucklersbury, Moore W. Sowerby, Aug. 8 Aug 11 a 
Aug. 1 Muggridge R. Kingston, Aug. #4 WilmotS. R. Bristol, Aug. 1 BS 
Dorn A. St. Mary Lambeth, Nicoll E. Hemel Hempstead, Young & Denkin, Sheffield, [ ~ 

July ¢8 Aug. 8 Aug. 4 ‘a 
Fisher J. Throgmorton street, Nunns W. Allerton, Aug. 8 4 
Aug. 1 Pollett C. Manchester, Aug. $ ‘ 
_ en . ‘ ‘ 


Prices of Canal Shares, &c. in the Month of July, 1818, at the Ofice a 


of Mr. C wees 39, Throgmorton Street. 4 


CANALS. Div, per Aun. 
1 8 
Coventry . . + « -[44 0 


Croydon > i a 
Ellesmere & Chester 13 0 

Grand Junction . . 8 © 
Kennet & Avon . . 
Monmouthshire . . 18 O 
Rechasieé «-:« «+e ww @ 
Grand Union e a 


DCC KS, 


| ondon e e . . e 3 0 


Westindia . 2. 2. « .§10 0 




















eatin = 
Per share. Div. per \Ann.| Per Share. 4 
l. gs 8 
960l, WATER-WORKS, is 
5l. 5s. Grand Junction . . .J—— 53. . 
68l, East London . . . ./3 O|' go. ay 
2301. a 2314.1) West Middlesex . 2. .jJ——— 531, ae 
22/, 23/. J 
128 a 1301. MISCELLANEOUS. . 3 
45l. Globe Assurance . . .J5 O 1301. . 
31, Gas Light . . . « .f4 O}74L.a750 © 
Russel Institution . .J—— 12, 
gol ex. div. ' S 
198i, JOHN CLARKE, be 
Cunal Agent and Broker, 
M 
i 
a 








DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, FROM JUNE 25, TO JULY 25, 1818, BOTH INCLUSIVE. 
| 1818 | Bank j8per Cts perCt 3% prCt4 perCt,| 5 perCt } Long {| Imp. | Imp. India So. Sea! O.S.S,. New S| 4perCt. | Ex, Bills. {| Ex, Bills. [Coisols 





Days. | Stock, : Redu. | Cons. | Cons. | Cons. | Navy. Anns. 3 perCt! Anns. Stock. lomniam. Stock, !| Anns. Sea An, Ind. Bon. | od per Day {24 per Day |for Ac. 
June 25/2704 \7 8$ 204 s.| —~ ts pm.j-——— |731 ) — 107 89 pm.15 16pm.ji6 17 pm.|794 4 
26, 178 765 4 pm. pr. , 88 §9pm.15 16pm./1s 16 pm.i79} 
3 bh 
7 78> 


pm, | 89 87 pm.16 13 pm.j/17) 14 pn..|79 
29, Holiday. | | 
30: 784 


pm. eo 88 en ite 15 pmi.j14 16 pm. 
July 1 78% pm, | 90 pm.313 15 pm.j15 17 pm, 
2 785 pm.pr. 88 90pm.14 17 pm.)16 17 pm. 
3, 784+ pm. 90 95pm.16 19pm.j17 19 pm. 
4! 785 pm. 95 98pm.18 20pm.ji9 20pm. 
6) 783 pm. 98 100 pm.18 20pm.|i9 20 pm. 

1% 78% 

8 | 78, 

9|— 





88 $963 
884 88/964 

y64 
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alts 





70 tm oe CO 
gtoton ‘ 


bee 
o~ 


204 | 


204 
207; 
208, 
207, 








965 
962 
973 
\96 
88% 4,965 
ee ;|904 
88; 4 962 
86; i004 
88 41965 
881872 
875 
88 


cam ~- 


Zin 
lo) 
~ 
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pm. 100 98 pm.18 20pm.|19 21 pm. 
. i dis. 99 pm.19 20pm./20 21 pm. 
99 pm. 19 21 pm./20 22 pm.|79} 

dis. 98 100 pm.'19 21 pm.|20 21 pm.l791784 
dis. lg 20pm j}20 21 pm,78=2 
dis. ‘97 pm.19 21 pm /20 31 pm.763 79 
dis. 95 pm.'19 20 pm /20 pm.79 hs 
dis. 94 96pm.)19 2ipm.j20 21 pm.|7827 

dis. : 96 pm./19 21 pm.|20 pm./79 783 
dis. 95 94pm.J9 21 pm..j20 pm.782 793 
dis. 93 95pm.19 21 pm.j20 23 pm. 794 

95 96pm.19 21 pm|19 20pm ‘79 i 
lo5 96 pm.19 20 pm.j19 20 pm. 791782 
96 pm/19 21 pm.j19 20 pm.7¢ 782 
3 dis. 94 96pm.19 20pm.j19 20 pm.79% 79 
2 dis, 94 95pm.18 21pm.ji9 20pm. 

$ 4§ dis. ~ — —!95 94pm.19 21 pm.'20 21 pm.77! 
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22 277 1783 
23.277 2764.7 784 
24 277 276/785 
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All Exchequer Bills dated prior to the month of May, 1817, have been advertised to be paid off, and the Interest thereon has ceased. 


N. B. The above Table contains the highest and lowest prices, taken from the Course of the Exchange, &c. originally published by John Castaign, in the year 1712, and now 
published, every Tuesday and Friday, under the authority of the Committee of the Stock Exchange, by 
JAMES WETENAALL, Stock- Broker, Ange) court, Throzr one=street, London, 


On application to whom the original docurnénte for neara century past may be read. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPOKT. 
ee 

The continuance of the dry weather through the early part of the last month has brought 
the Wheat crop to an early maturity, the Hatvest in the southern counties being generally 
begun. The Wheat collects heavy in hand, of the finest quality and will average a good 
Crop. 

Barley, in some situations, will scarcely produce the seed again, but in others a full 
crop.—Oats very short in the straw, but of great yield, and very fine quality. 

Beans, Peas, and all the Leguminous class corned well, but have no burthen of straw, 

The ‘Turnips are a fine crop upon all soils that are called Turnip lands, buat the othe: 
species of Brassica look sickly for the want of rain. 

Summer Fallows were never in a finer or more husbandlike state. 

Apples a very great crop, and the Hop has blossomed well. 





Corn Excuance, July 27.—Foreign Wheat, 44s. to 90s.—English Whea, 50s. to 905, 
—Rye, 40s. to 50s.—Barley, 30s. to 50s.—Malt, 68s, to 84s.—Oats, 20s. to 418,—Fine 
blower, 70s. 75s. 

SMITHFIgSLD Market, July 27.—Beef, 4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d.—Mutton, 4s. 4d, to 6s, 4d.— 
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Lamb, 5s. to 7s.—Veal, 4s. to 6s —Pork, 4s. to 6s. 4 
Hay, 31. 10s. to 61.—Straw, 11, 16s. to 31, 3s.—Clover, 41. to 71. a 
Prices of Hops, New Pockets, Kent, 241, to 261.—Sussex, 23]. to 241, 10s.—Essex, 2g], 

to 251. 3 

Averuge Prices of Corn, 4 

By the Quarter of Fight Winchester Bushels, from Returns in the Week ending July 16. 7 

MARITIME COUNTIES. INLAND COUNTIES. q 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. | 
Districts. a @&0 €t Gea ©. 36 sz &2. & & Gi 

ist Essex, 76 O41 6/48 437 3 Midd!esex, gO 5144 O50 I)41 8 f | 
— Kent, 85 Si—-——|45 2:39 2 Surrey, 87 4150 O52 O41 0 | 
—— Sussex, 80 «=«OQi}-—— ———|42 3 Hertford, 82 848 050 6/35 6 § 
—— Suffolk, 84 4345 0/53 = 0 Bedford, 83 150 647 O33 3 |) 
2d Cambridge, 80 3j-—-—— \36 4°38 4 Huntingdon, jg0 gi]——— 46 o}31 6 a 

£4 Norfolk, 82 0150 0,48 4)38 3 Northampton, {87 1)/ 54 3/34 i) 4 
4th Lincoln, 86 f+ 054 534 7 Rutland, 84 «6 ——5 6/36 (0 rr 

York, 8L 8Db8 846 933 3 Leicester, 80 4156 O52 3/36 8 pe 
5th Durham, 84 11 ae gee 37 7 Nottingham, |87 8/54 087 0 m4 5 4 
—— Northuimh. 70 #7149 6:45 5+ 04 Derby, 84 8|-——'———]3 2 a ( 
6th Cumberland, |89 &{61 4al55 2153 10 Statiord, 093) oj— §3 1)38 10 a I 
—— Westmorland, 93 68 O70 O38 8 Salop, 102 ©/62 gi———/%9 8 | | ' 
7th Lancaster, 86 3}———~—!'—-—-— 34 5 Hereford, 101 4157 651 242 3 | . 
—-- Chester, 89 &£ — Worcester, Q2 5] 56 64140 8 ae 
&th Flint, 80 3\-——[56 032-6 Warwick, 83 6 49 9/39 9 I 
—— Denbigh, 85 il]———|55. 2.32 10 Wilts, go. gt 43 1038 4 | 7 e 
—~— Anglesea, 74 0J———/44 0/88 6 Berks, g2 4|——_—|51 las 0 ft 
—— Carnarvon, 88 4)-——|54 6,34 8 Oxford, 84 11)—-——/52 4'42 11 = . 
—— Merioneth, [92 960 648 0/34 11 Racks, 80 > et 639° 

yth Cardigan, Q92 ij———/52 924 O recon, 110 4 ) 0 #e 
—-— Pembroke, 84 lh——56 9 0j——— Montgomery, {101 1oo———|59 2148 0 d 
~-— Caimarthen, i938 0j——— | 0/28 0 ; Radnor, lo? «5 66 gi11 10 : he c 
~—— Glamorgan, (Yl 8)——/57 4/33 4 ap 
-——-- Gloucester, 85 4|———'52 0/43 1 _ oe t} 
oh Somerset, Q¢ 4——|51 235 4 AVTRAGE OF ENGLAND AND 7 : 
—— Moninouth, [98 10}———|44 7:38 8 WALES, s. : 
--— Devon, 91 6}———/49 4/82 10 {878/58 6| 5171364 by: s 
hath Cornwall, 82 10J——~/45 1300 ay h 
—-— Dorset, 82 4) 4 g ie te 
(@:h Hants, ‘SL 6h-——|54 0/34 0 ee ir 
oe hi 
cae Vi 
~~ te 
anne _——-- me ne 
J. Gillet, Printer, Crown-Court [leet Street, London, oR 





